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INTRODUCTION 


SOURCE 


This book is based on a scan of a presentation copy of 
the book that was presented as First Prize to Percy Farnell 
in the Young Men’s Bible Class in November 1909, at the 
Sunday School of St. Marks, Harrogate. 
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This Anglican church (photographed by Andrew R 
Abbott) is still in use and is a Grade II listed building. The 
presentation was signed by Maud Cooper, Teacher, and 
William Y. Potter, Vicar/Supt. 
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Percy Farnell was probably Thomas Percival Farnell (29 
July 1888 - 16 November 1976), a bootmaker who lived in 
St Mark’s Parish. He lived in the parish at a house some 
300m from the church at the time of his marriage to 
Florence Jane Dixon on of 3 April 1915 in her home parish of 
Purston cum South Featherstone. The register of electors 
lists the couple as living at 40 Gladstone Street, a small 
terraced house almost directly across the road from his 
parents in No. 21, in 1918. Percy was still at that address 
when he died in November 1976, aged 88. 

The teacher was probably Maud Cooper (1871 - 15 
September 1955) who lived with her parents Leonard (an 
Iron Merchant) and Annie at 27 Park Drive, about 100m 
from St. Marks in 1901. Her father died on 29 May 1904, 
and by 1911 she was living with her sister and widowed 
mother at Percival, Langcliffe Avenue East in 1911, again 
about 100m from St Mark’s. 

The Vicar was William Yeadon Potter (23 January 1861 
— 7 December 1933). The Rev. Potter was working at St 
Mark’s from 1897 and served as Vicar from 1905 to 1922. 
He baptised his only daughter, Kathleen Mary (5 January 
1898 — 19 August 1986), in St. Mark’s on 22 March 1898. 
Kathleen Mary became a doctor, married a clergyman, and 
had two daughters herself. 


PLOT 


Geoffrey Harrington, a manager in an engineering firm, 
falls on bad days, emigrates, and on a voyage from San 
Francisco to Yokohama is wrecked and cast up on the 
previously unknown island of Avelia. 

The Avelians, cultivated and prosperous, having a level 
of civilisation roughly equivalent to the Greeks and Romans. 
They have never discovered the art of sailing and welcome 
Geoffrey as a genius when he introduces it. The kingdom is 


at war with Tuta, a neighbouring island, peopled by Avelians 
who emigrated there hundreds of years ago and created 
their own independent government. 

The Tutans are aggressive and regularly raid Avelia for 
food and young men whom they enslave. With Geoffrey's 
help on tactics and technology the weaker Avelians defeat 
the Tutans. The kingdom is united after the war and 
Geoffrey marries the Queen of Avelia. 


REVIEWS AT TIME OF PUBLICATION 


... tells about a schooner bound from San Francisco 
to Yokohama, and include a particularly thrilling 
account of a wreck, a rescue, and grim experiences 
among some savages with a white girl-queen. — 
London Evening Standard - Friday 06 December 
1907, page 4: Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 


... describes how a young engineer was wrecked on 
an unknown coast. As sole survivor, he was 
hospitably treated by the natives of Avelia, a people 
as fair as Europeans, and highly civilised in some 
ways, though deficient in knowledge of Western 
mechanical arts. They were sorely oppressed by 
their neighbours, the Tutans, who were hardier and 
more warlike, and the beautiful young Queen Ilia 
was sorely distressed because none of her 
countrymen was capable of defending the territory 
over which she ruled. Geoffrey becomes her war 
lord, and his mechanical ingenuity he quickly 
produces more terrible war engines than the Tutans 
can stand against. He utterly routs them, unites the 
two islands under Queen Ilia, and wins her love. Ita 
vigorous, well told story, and may help to convince 
many boys who long for travel how wise it is to 
master all the scientific and mechanical knowledge 


within their reach. — Pall Mall Gazette - Tuesday 17 
December 1907, page 4: S.PC.K. Publications. 


... embodies an idea that has done frequent service, 
seeing that his shipwrecked hero finds himself in a 
marble city of surpassing beauty, where the lovely 
queen, whose affections are disengaged, shows him 
marked favour. From the earliest of story-telling, 
this theme has furnished fairy tales without number. 
Yet Mr. Collingwood uses a new flavouring essence, 
and serves it afresh, and, forgetting the long list of 
maiden queens and their new-found lovers who have 
gone before, the reviewer roads with bated breath 
of Geoffrey's adventures in Avelia, his checkmating 
of jealous intrigues, and his reward for confounding 
the enemies of the Avelians in battle. — Yorkshire 
Post and Leeds Intelligencer - Wednesday 27 
November 1907, page 5: Christmas Books. 
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1: CAUGHT IN A TYPHOON 


“IT guess we are going to have a change of weather 
within the next half-a-dozen hours, Colonel,” remarked 
Hiram Porter, the master of the schooner Stonewall 
Jackson, as he tossed the stump of his cheroot over the rail, 
and rose lazily from his deck-chair, stretching his lank 
carcass to its utmost extent as he gazed contemplatively 
away into the north-western quarter of the heavens, where, 
spreading over an arc of some fifty degrees, and lying low 
along the horizon, a barely perceptible thickening of the 
otherwise clear and pellucid atmosphere had been 
gathering during the last half-hour. 

“Aye; it certainly looks a little like it,” I responded in a 
tone of languid interest, as I followed the direction of his 
gaze. “I hope we are; almost anything would be an 
improvement upon the light baffling airs and snail-like 
progress that we have experienced during the last few 
days. Yet, if the wind should come away out from the nor’- 
west — as it threatens to do, from that appearance of 
thickness out there — it will be almost dead on end for us.” 

“That’s so, General; yes, I guess that is so,” agreed 
friend Hiram, whose fancy it was never to accord to me the 
same title twice in succession, and never by any chance a 
title to which I had the most remote claim. “But,” he 
continued, “it won’t so very greatly matter if it ‘ll only come 
away with enough westin’ in it to let me make a due 
northerly course; we’re pretty nigh on to five hundred mile 
to the south’ard of where we ought to be, and that amount 
of northin’ has got to be made, by hook or by crook. All the 
same, mind you, I’d a precious sight ruther have a breeze 
that’d let me lay my proper course if so be as I could take 
my ch’ice.” 

This scrap of conversation occurred on the deck of the 
Stonewall Jackson toward the close of a sultry and almost 


breathless afternoon in the month of February, eighteen 
hundred and — well, the precise date is quite unimportant; 
if I say that it was well within the limits of the last decade, 
that amount of information will be sufficient for the 
understanding of the very remarkable story that I have 
undertaken to relate. 

Was it fate, or was it mere blind chance, or what was it 
that led to my being a passenger — the only one, by the way 
— on board the schooner on that particular voyage, and 
that caused the craft herself to be precisely where she 
happened to be on that particular afternoon? I am by no 
means a fatalist; yet, in view of the momentous 
consequences to myself and some thousands of my fellow- 
beings that were involved in the above-named conditions, I 
cannot avoid the conviction that some higher intelligence 
than blind haphazard chance, or what we are wont to term 
“accident,” overruled and brought about those conditions. 

For what were the facts of the case? It is unnecessary 
— since it forms no part of my story — and it would be 
exceedingly painful to me to recall and relate in full detail 
all the circumstances that led up to my being in the 
situation above indicated; it will be sufficient for me to 
briefly state that I — Geoffrey Harrington, then just turned 
twenty-seven years of age — had, six months previously, 
occupied the position of sub-manager of a shipbuilding and 
engineering establishment, the reputation of which is 
second to none in the whole world, an establishment in 
which we did everything, from the smelting of the crude ore 
to the delivery, complete and ready for service, of a first- 
class battleship. My dear mother — whose ambition on my 
behalf knew no limits — had bound me as an apprentice to 
the firm when I was seventeen years of age, and had 
pinched, and scraped, and ended her days in a condition of 
painful poverty that she had carefully concealed from me 
until it was too late for me to remedy the matter, in order 
that I might want for nothing while mastering the 


multifarious details of my fascinating profession; and it was 
perhaps as much due to her profound anxiety for my 
ultimate success as to any very marked natural aptitude for 
my occupation that I applied myself so zealously to my 
studies and duties as to create an unusually favourable 
impression upon the heads of the firm, and to secure such 
rapid advancement, upon the completion of my 
apprenticeship, that at the age of twenty-five I found myself 
promoted to the position of sub-manager, with an enormous 
amount of responsibility resting upon my young shoulders, 
and in receipt of what was, for a single young fellow like 
myself, an exceedingly handsome salary. Unhappily, my 
advancement came all too late to be of any benefit to my 
poor, self-sacrificing mother, for she died a few months 
before I passed out of my time; while, as for my father, he 
passed away so early in my life that I never had anything 
more than the faintest and most dreamy memory of him. 
Thus, being without either brothers or sisters — possessing 
indeed no relatives of any kind, whether near or remote, so 
far as I knew — I found myself, while still littke more than a 
boy, quite alone in the world. 

This, in itself, was a sufficiently grave misfortune to 
befall me; but others followed quickly in its wake. My 
phenomenally rapid advancement soon excited envy and 
jealousy, and raised up certain powerful enemies who 
regarded my upward progress with apprehension so keen 
that nothing short of my complete downfall would satisfy 
them. Accordingly, plots were devised against me, cunning 
snares were woven about me, treachery hemmed me in on 
every side, and at length, all unsuspectingly, and under the 
impression that I was quite legitimately helping a friend out 
of a peculiarly awkward difficulty, I fell a victim to a 
fiendishly ingenious plot; with the result that one day I 
quite unexpectedly found myself curtly dismissed without 
explanation of any sort, or opportunity to defend myself; 


turned adrift with a quarter’s salary in lieu of notice, to face 
the world as best I could, and begin the battle of life afresh. 

Severe though this blow was to me, my indignation at 
such cruelly unjust treatment was so intense that it helped 
me to bear it without any very serious feeling of anxiety as 
to my future; moreover this was my first reverse of fortune, 
and — like many another young man in_ similar 
circumstances — I was disposed to appraise myself rather 
highly. I was fully aware of the fact that my knowledge and 
experience were of quite an exceptional kind, distinctly 
rare, and particularly valuable; and I had no sort of doubt 
that I had but to make my qualifications known when I 
should at once secure another good appointment, although 
I was modest enough to admit to myself that possibly it 
might not be quite so good as the one that I had lost. But 
when I came to put my convictions to the test of actual 
experience I soon discovered how grievously mistaken I had 
been; my applications for employment naturally provoked 
pointed inguiry as to the why and the wherefore of the 
severance of my connection with my former employers, and 
my replies inevitably led to further inquiries — this time 
addressed to those employers themselves — the answers to 
which were of such a character as to result in my being 
informed that the firms to whom I had made application 
regretted that they had no vacancy to place at my disposal. 
Over and over again was this my experience, until at length 
I had made unsuccessful application to every firm of any 
importance in Great Britain. And then, disheartened, 
disgusted, and indignant beyond all power of expression at 
thus being deprived of the opportunity to earn an honest 
livelihood, I determined to shake the dust of my native 
country from off my feet, and take my talents to some other 
market where they would be better appreciated. And, first, 
I resolved to try my fortune in the United States of America. 

Accordingly I crossed the Atlantic, only to find that ill- 
luck still persistently dogged my footsteps; my explanation 


of the circumstances attending my dismissal were more 
than dubiously received, and created a visibly bad 
impression; I was bluntly told that American employers 
“had no use for” a young man claiming such qualifications 
as I set forth, unbacked by confirmatory testimonials; and 
finally, with my patience quite exhausted and my resources 
rapidly approaching the same condition, I determined to try 
Japan, in which go-ahead country I believed that the name 
of Englishman was one to conjure with. And thus it 
ultimately came about that, from motives of economy, I 
found myself a passenger on board the Stonewall Jackson, 
bound from San Francisco to Yokohama. 

The position of the schooner, on the afternoon in which 
my story opens, was, approximately, Lat. 24° 30' N., Long. 
167° 10' E., which, as the reader may see by reference to 
any good map, placed us near the northern margin of that 
vast group of islands called Micronesia, situate in the North 
Pacific Ocean. The voyage thus far had been a particularly 
slow and tedious one, for almost from the moment when we 
cleared the American coast and had dropped it out of sight 
astern, we had been hindered by a persistent continuance 
of light, baffling, adverse winds that had not only retarded 
our progress, but had steadily headed us off our course 
until, as the skipper had remarked, we were now very 
nearly five hundred miles to the southward of it. And now, 
although at the moment a more favourable slant of wind 
was just permitting the schooner to lay her proper course, 
with sheets flattened hard in on the port tack, the aspect of 
the sky was such as to lead us to forebode a recurrence of 
the foul winds against which we had been so long 
contending. 

Presently, having stretched himself to his satisfaction, 
the skipper sauntered over to the open skylight and 
glanced carelessly at the barometer that hung suspended 
on gimbals therein. His action was quite perfunctory and 
betrayed no interest whatever in the state of the mercury; 


but as he gazed an expression of astonishment, quickly 
merging into one of consternation, became vividly 
portrayed on his gaunt visage, and wheeling quickly round 
toward me, he _ exclaimed in accents of intense 
excitement — 

“Ger-r-reat Csesar’s ghost! what’s the meanin’ of this; 
what in thunder’s happened to the blamed thing? Just you 
come and have a look at this here barometer, Mr. 
Harrington, and tell me what you think is the matter!” 

I strolled languidly to Porter’s side — for the heat and 
closeness of the atmosphere were enervating in the 
extreme — and looked at the instrument. The mercury had 
sunk in the tube a full inch since the vernier had been set 
that morning — or rather, since noon, for up to that hour 
the barometer had remained perfectly steady. 

“Phew!” I whistled, “what does that mean, Hiram? Has 
your mercury bag sprung a leak, or are we in for a 
hurricane?” 

“That’s it, Judge; you’ve hit the bull’s-eye plumb 
centre! a hurricane — or a typhoon as they calls the durned 
things in these here waters — that’s what’s coming along, 
certain sure as you're alive! And yet that thickness away out 
there don’t look to amount to anything much heavier than a 
strongish breeze, neither, not at present. But” — as the 
schooner suddenly dipped rather heavily — “the swell’s a- 
gatherin’ weight, seemin’ly — aye, here it comes, a-creepin’ 
up out o’ the nor’-west — you can see it now, plain enough, 
with the naked eye. Tell ye what, Admiral, I’m a-gwine to 
shorten sail and snug down this old scow right away; them 
flyin’ kites up there” — he indicated the light upper canvas 
of the schooner by a jerk of his chin — “ain’t doin’ no very 
great amount of good just now, anyway, and the sooner 
they’re hauled down and stowed the better it’ll be for them, 
and for us, too.” 

With this characteristic expression of his views friend 
Hiram turned away and, in a high, cracked, nasal tone of 


voice, proceeded to bawl a number of orders to his scanty 
crew, while I took up a position right aft, upon the stern 
grating, where I should be well out of everybody’s way. 

The hands of the schooner, failing to recognize in the 
dim haze that stretched along the north-western horizon 
anything sufficiently ominous to spur them to especial haste 
and exertion, went about their work with the usual slow 
deliberation of the merchant sailor who finds a home in the 
stuffy forecastle of the small, under-manned craft. The sun 
was consequently within a hand’s-breadth of the western 
horizon ere they had completed their task, by which time 
the murky appearance had hardened into a well-defined 
cloud-bank that had insidiously extended itself until it had 
grown to twice the height and three times the length that it 
had presented when it first attracted Porter’s attention; the 
swell, too, had rapidly gathered height and power, causing 
the schooner — which had by this time lost steerage-way 
through the dwindling of the breeze — to plunge and roll so 
furiously that her decks were all afloat with the water that 
she incessantly dished in over her rails; while so quick and 
violent were her movements that friend Hiram grew 
seriously alarmed for the safety of his masts. With the 
descent of the sun into the cloud-bank we were treated to 
the sight of a wild and stormy sunset, the lurid fires of 
which rendered visible a few ominously suggestive 
streamers and tatters of cloud, trailing upward from the 
main body of vapour, that had hitherto remained unnoticed. 
And then the great luminary abruptly vanished; the crimson 
glow in his track changed to muddy grey; and night, black, 
stagnant, and suffocating, suddenly thickened the air about 
us into an environment of impenetrable gloom. 

Matters continued thus with us until close upon three 
bells in the first watch, by which time the wind had died 
away to a stark calm, leaving the schooner to tumble about 
so atrociously on the steep, confused, quick-running swell 
that had risen, that, as friend Hiram grumblingly remarked, 


it at length became impossible for one to stand, sit, or even 
lie down in comfort anywhere aboard her; while, as for the 
few sails that remained set, they flapped and thrashed so 
furiously with the abrupt, uneasy motion of the little hooker, 
that at length, fearing that they would thrash themselves to 
rags, the skipper ordered everything to be hauled down 
and stowed, leaving the craft to wallow about under bare 
poles at her own sweet will. 

It was about this hour — call it three bells — that a 
very singular and startling phenomenon manifested itself. 
Up to this time, since the closing down of night upon us, the 
darkness had been so intense that it had literally been 
impossible to see one’s hand when held close before one’s 
eyes — so blindingly black that, even amid the familiar 
surroundings encompassed within the schooners bulwarks, 
one moved slowly, doubtfully, and with the utmost 
circumspection, for fear of self-injury. But now the darkness 
gradually gave place to a weird, unnatural, ruddy light, that 
seemed to have its origin in the clouds, for the great piled- 
up masses, hitherto hidden by the impenetrable darkness, 
gradually became visible and began to glow — at first very 
faintly, but with steadily-increasing strength — with a lurid, 
fiery radiance, so fierce and sinister that one felt almost 
impelled to believe that they were all ablaze within with the 
fires of the infernal regions; and so weird did this awful, 
unnatural light at length become, that not only did it reach 
to the extreme confines of the horizon, revealing the 
troubled ocean writhing under its baleful glare like a sea of 
blood, but it showed up the hull, rigging, and naked spars of 
the schooner ebon black against the glowing sky, like a 
picture painted in Indian ink upon a crimson background. 
The half-dozen forecastle hands who constituted the 
schooner’s crew were all on deck, lounging with crossed 
arms over the bulwarks, forward, staring at the awesome 
phenomenon, discussing it excitedly, and _ evidently 
altogether too uneasy of mind to think of going below and 


turning in, although half of them constituted the watch 
below, and were entitled to be in their bunks and fast 
asleep, if they so pleased. Porter and the mate, however, 
although it was apparent that they were both a trifle 
anxious, had beheld a similar phenomenon before, and 
while agreeing that it portended a coming hurricane, were 
confident of the seaworthy qualities of the schooner, and of 
their own ability to handle the little craft with the 
knowledge and skill necessary to carry her safely and 
triumphantly through the impending ordeal. 

About the time when this unnatural glow of the sky was 
approaching its brightest and most terrifying culmination, a 
low moaning sound became intermittently audible in the air, 
now here, now there; at one moment broad abeam, at 
another right ahead; now on the quarter, and anon high 
over the mast-heads, rising and sinking in melancholy 
cadence as it swept hither and thither, irresistibly 
suggestive of the idea that the stagnant atmosphere was 
peopled with the restless, wailing ghosts of drowned sailors, 
doomed to hover eternally above the spot where their 
bones lay buried deep in the ocean ooze. At length a louder, 
Shriller wail than usual swept immediately overhead, and, 
as it passed, a hot, fierce gust of wind smote the schooner’s 
naked spars and howled through her rigging for an instant, 
and was gone again, its track along the oil-smooth ridges of 
the swell being marked by a patch of foam half-an-acre in 
extent, clearly visible in the sombre ruddy light of the 
glowing clouds. And now the wailings rapidly grew louder 
and more continuous, until the air seemed full of sound; 
gust after gust of scorching hot wind swooped fiercely down 
upon the little schooner, smiting her first this way, then 
that, with a sudden fury of spite that was but too sure an 
indication of the coming terror of which they were the 
forerunners; and then, while a dozen different howling 
squalls seemed battling for the mastery all about us, a deep, 
hoarse, bellowing roar rose above the shrieks and wailings 


of the contending gusts; a moment of breathless calm 
ensued; and finally, with a leap like that of a ravening tiger 
upon its prey, and an indescribable tumult of deafening 
sound, the hurricane itself swooped down upon us! It struck 
the schooner fair and square upon her starboard beam, and 
the poor helpless little craft heeled over before it until her 
larboard rail was buried to the height of the sheer-pole of 
the main rigging. For a few breathless seconds she hung 
thus, her hull shuddering under the tremendous strain and 
pressure of the wind, with the spray sweeping over her 
weather bulwarks in blinding showers that it was 
impossible to face, so pitilessly did they lash and sting; and 
during this short but momentous period I believe that every 
one of us felt convinced that in another instant the little 
craft must inevitably turn turtle with us. At the first stroke 
of the hurricane, however, Porter had sprung for the wheel 
and thrown his whole strength into the task of helping the 
paralyzed helmsman to put it hard a-weather; and 
presently — very slowly, and almost, as it seemed, 
unwillingly — the schooner gathered way, and began to pay 
off, her way rapidly increasing as she did so, until she was 
running dead before the wind, when, without any 
preliminary warning, she suddenly rose to an even keel and 
went scudding away to leeward at a speed that caused the 
foaming water to pile itself about her keen cutwater to the 
height of her hawse-pipes. 

“There!” yelled Porter in my ear, as he presently came 
to my side from the wheel, “she’ll do now, I calculate. But I 
tell you, Squire, that we’ve had a mighty close call to-night: 
I dunno as I’ve ever had a closer one all the time that I’ve 
been goin’ to sea. I shall let her run like this here until I can 
find out which way this all-fired hurricane wants to go; and 
then, as soon as it lets up a bit, I shall gradually haul up and 
edge off the track. And now, Major, since the danger’s all 
over, I’d just go below and turn in, if I was you; you’ll soon 


get soakin’ wet in this here spray, if you stop on deck; and 
you'll find your bunk a blame sight more comfortable.” 

“Thanks,” I shouted back at him; “I think I will act upon 
your suggestion, since I can do no good by remaining up 
here on deck. But do not hesitate to give me a call if I can 
be of any use. And now, good-night, Hiram. I suppose you 
will remain on deck until the gale breaks? I wish you joy of 
your job!” 

And, so saying, I fought and buffeted my way against 
the wind to the companion-way, down which I cautiously 
lowered myself, the skipper closing the doors and drawing 
over the slide after me; and ten minutes later, with the howl 
of the gale and the hissing rush of the water past the side 
sounding in my ears, I was stretched in my bunk, dry and 
comfortable, with the sweet oblivion of sleep stealing 
insidiously upon my senses. 


2: ALONE IN THE DISMASTED SCHOONER 


From a sound and dreamless sleep I suddenly started 
wide awake to the thunderous shock of what sounded like a 
whole mountain of water falling upon the deck and 
sweeping it from end to end, accompanied by the crashing 
and rending of timber, and a loud, startled outcry of voices; 
then silence — ominous and dreadful — for a few breathless 
seconds, with an abrupt cessation of movement in the hull 
of the schooner that seemed altogether unnatural and 
correspondingly alarming. In a sudden panic of terror at I 
knew not what, but convinced that catastrophe of some sort 
had overtaken the craft, I leapt from my bunk and sprang 
for the door of my stateroom, becoming conscious, as I did 
so, of a loud splashing sound, as of a torrent of water 
pouring down the companion-ladder; then the bull’s-eye 
overhead suddenly brightened, as though to the first faint 
light of dawn, and I felt the schooner heave once more 
beneath my feet as her decks seemed to free themselves 
from the deluge of water that had fallen upon them. 

Opening my stateroom door I peered into the small 
main cabin of the schooner, which I found to be faintly 
illumined by the light of a lowering, overcast dawn, and saw 
— as I had quite expected — that the place was all afloat 
with water, that had evidently found its way down through 
the companion; the inflow, however, had now ceased, and 
by glancing up through the skylight I could see that the 
decks were no longer flooded. But I also saw something 
else, something that gave me a sudden, sharp shock of 
dismay; for under ordinary circumstances it had been 
possible — standing where I then stood just abaft the 
skylight — to see a short length of both masts, together 
with such canvas as might happen to be set upon them; but 
now the foremast had disappeared altogether, while of the 
mainmast nothing remained but some five feet or so of 


jagged and splintered stump, protruding from the deck. It 
was evident that the schooner had been dismasted. And 
was that the worst of it? For a single instant — when I had 
been startled by the sudden silence and immobility of the 
schooner — I had thought that we must have gone ashore; 
but the next moment I remembered that only on the 
previous day at noon, when Porter was pricking off the 
schooner’s position on the chart, he had idly taken his 
dividers and measured our distance to the nearest of the 
islands laid down thereon, and had found it to be fully two 
hundred miles. And simultaneously with the coming of this 
memory to me I recognized the deadly silence, and 
cessation of motion, as what is frequently experienced when 
a ship has been completely overwhelmed and buried by a 
heavy sea falling on board her. That critical moment, 
however, had now passed, and the schooner was once more 
buoyant and lively — so lively, indeed, that it was perfectly 
evident that there was a tremendously heavy sea running; 
while the roar and hooting of the wind bore eloquent 
testimony to the fact that it was still blowing a whole gale of 
wind. But now I became aware of another circumstance 
that puzzled me. How was it that I heard no footsteps and 
no sound of voices on deck? Surely it could not be that 
Porter and his crew were paralyzed into inactivity by the 
suddenness and extent of the disaster that had overtaken 
us? Why, I wondered, were they not at once taking steps to 
provide for the safety of the schooner now that she had 
been reduced to the condition of a mere drifting hulk? As 
these questions occurred to me, without any satisfactory 
reply suggesting itself, a disquieting apprehension took 
possession of me that caused me to make a sudden dash for 
the companion-ladder, clad simply in my pyjamas, just as I 
was when I had scrambled out of my bunk. 

Imprisoned as I was within the rather circumscribed 
limits of the companion-way, it was only with very 
considerable difficulty that I at length succeeded in forcing 


back the slide that protected the opening; and while I was 
still tugging and straining at the somewhat awkward job, I 
had time to take note of the terrific uproar of howling wind 
and crashing sea that prevailed out on deck; but even with 
this partial preparation I was astounded, when I at length 
succeeded in driving back the slide, at the picture of ruin 
that met my gaze. The schooner was a complete wreck! 
Both masts were carried away, and, still attached to the hull 
by the standing and running rigging, were battering at the 
sides of the little craft with a violence and pertinacity that 
threatened her speedy destruction; the jib-boom also was 
gone; the bulwarks on both sides had been swept away, 
from about abreast of the windlass right aft to the taffrail, 
leaving nothing but a few splintered stumps of stanchions 
standing, and the decks had been clean swept of 
everything; boats, spare, spars, water casks, even the 
cook’s galley had vanished; and of the entire ship’s 
company not a man was to be seen! A more complete 
picture of wreck and desolation it would be impossible to 
conceive. The sea was terrific; for the first time in my life I 
felt that to describe it as “running mountains high” would 
scarcely be an exaggeration, and it broke incessantly in 
tremendous volume over the unfortunate little craft, while 
the gale raged with such fury out of the black and 
threatening sky that the air was full of spindrift and scud- 
water — as full as though it had been pelting with rain; so 
thick indeed was the air with it that it was quite impossible 
to see anything at a greater distance than a hundred 
fathoms or so in any direction. 

The circumstance that not so much as a single man of 
the crew was visible on deck was a soul-harrowing shock to 
me, although I was not altogether unprepared for such a 
discovery, for their absence pointed most unmistakably to 
the fact that a sudden and terrible tragedy had occurred at 
the moment when I was awakened by the crash of that 
terrible sea falling on deck. I was certain that, had any of 


them been alive and still on board the schooner, they would 
now have been visible, and busily engaged in doing 
whatever might be possible to provide for the safety of the 
poor maimed hull and themselves; and the circumstance 
that they were not so engaged was to my mind conclusive 
evidence that they had all been swept overboard and 
drowned! 

Mine was a dreadful situation in which to find oneself; 
it was bad enough if regarded only with reference to the 
schooner’s wrecked and helpless condition, although I 
never thought of that, for I was an experienced and 
thoroughly seasoned yachtsman, intimately acquainted with 
every minutest detail of the seaman’s craftsmanship, and 
therefore at no loss as to what to do in order to provide for 
my own safety, so far as such provision might be possible 
under the circumstances. No, it was not that, it was the 
awful knowledge that ten of my fellow-creatures — with 
every one of whom I had become more or less intimately 
acquainted, and had grown to regard as in some sort a 
friend — had in one terrible moment been swept, without 
previous warning, into eternity, while I slept safe and 
peacefully below; this it was that I found so shockingly 
appalling that for a few minutes I felt stunned, and 
absolutely indifferent to my own fate. Then a sudden mad 
fancy seized me that, after all, they might not have been 
swept away; that they might all be down in the forecastle, 
or the forepeak, in search of some article of ship’s furniture 
urgently required by them in the awkward predicament 
with which they were so suddenly confronted, and under 
the influence of the fantastic hope thus suggested I rushed 
like a maniac along the unprotected sea-swept deck, utterly 
oblivious of the deadly peril to which I was so rashly 
exposing myself, calling upon Porter and the rest of them by 
name, until I reached the fore-scuttle — which I found 
closed and battened down, thus dissipating the brief hope 
that I had entertained, and that — so swiftly changeful was 


my mood under the influence of the terrible shock that I 
had sustained — I now recognized as utterly foolish and 
unreasonable. 

My mad rush forward along the deck had not been 
uneventful; on the contrary, I had been caught by a 
breaking sea just abreast the stump of the foremast, and, 
but for the friendly aid of some raffle still attached to the 
riven spar, should have been there and then swept 
overboard, as the others had undoubtedly been. And this 
circumstance it doubtless was that enabled me to throw off 
to some extent the paralyzing horror that had gripped my 
heart when I first became aware of the catastrophe that 
had befallen my erstwhile companions, and that had for a 
few minutes caused me to feel so utterly indifferent to my 
own fate; for I had been treated to an involuntary salt-water 
bath, the rude tonic effect of which upon my nerves had 
been such that, almost before I had gaspingly recovered my 
breath, I found myself regarding my situation from a 
thoroughly practical and common-sense point of view, and 
surveying with a critical eye the condition of the schooner, 
with the object of determining what were the first steps 
that I ought to take for my own preservation. 

It was a matter that demanded only the very briefest 
consideration. Undoubtedly the first thing to be done was to 
cut adrift the wreckage of the masts — of the mainmast 
especially, for that spar was surging violently to and fro 
alongside with the heave of the sea, and constantly lunging 
at the schooner’s side with the violence and persistence of a 
battering-ram, threatening at every lunge to drive itself 
through the stout planking, and sink the little hooker out of 
hand. To cut this wreckage adrift I required an axe, which, 
if to be found anywhere, would, I knew, be found in the 
forecastle; and accordingly, watching for an opportunity to 
dodge the breaking seas that were constantly sweeping the 
decks, I presently flung open the fore-scuttle and, hastily 


descending, proceeded with all speed to search for the 
required implement. 

This was the first occasion upon which I had ever 
penetrated to the interior of the hot, pungent-smelling little 
hole; I was therefore quite at a loss as to the direction in 
which to look for what I wanted, and my search was 
prolonged to a period of nearly ten minutes ere I 
discovered an axe huddled away, in company with a pair of 
sea boots and a few other matters, beneath a bunk. And 
during that period of groping about in the dark forecastle, 
not only had alarmingly large volumes of water several 
times poured down through the open scuttle, but also I had 
made the disconcerting discovery that there was a very 
considerable quantity of water in the hold, for I could 
distinctly hear it washing about with every heave and roll of 
the ship. I can hardly say that I was greatly surprised at this 
— for the poor little craft had been sorely battered, and 
must in addition have been terribly strained — but it was 
vexatious in the extreme, for it pointed only too surely to 
the necessity for continuous and painfully laborious toil at 
the pumps if the craft was to be prevented from sinking 
under my feet. 

To cut adrift the battering mainmast, however, was 
clearly the first thing to be done; and I accordingly climbed 
on deck, taking the axe with me, and carefully closing the 
scuttle in my rear; and then stood in the comparative 
Shelter afforded by the rounding of the bows and the 
windlass, watching for an opportunity to dash aft along the 
exposed deck without incurring too serious a risk of being 
washed overboard by the terrific seas that continuously 
swept the schooner fore and aft. The journey indeed, brief 
though it was, was not to be lightly undertaken, or without 
the exercise of the utmost  watchfulness’ and 
circumspection; for it must be borne in mind that the 
bulwarks were completely swept away on both sides of the 
deck, leaving no protection of any sort whatsoever, while 


the wind was blowing square athwart the hull with a fury 
that taxed my strength to the utmost to withstand; and in 
addition to this and the deluges of water that were 
constantly sweeping over the decks, was the further peril 
arising from the desperate plunging and rolling of the little 
vessel in the trough of the mountainous, furiously boiling 
sea. At length, however, seizing what seemed to be a 
tolerably favourable opportunity, I made my rush, and just 
succeeded in reaching and clutching the stump of the 
mainmast as another enormous sea flung the schooner over 
until she was all but on her beam-ends, and then swept like 
a torrent over her, completely submerging me, and 
dragging at me with a persistent relentless strength that 
made my very sinews crack as I clung for dear life to the 
splintered stump. Then, when the rush of the whirling 
water was past and I could again venture to relax my death- 
grip upon the stump, availing myself of such _ brief 
opportunities as occurred, I attacked the shrouds and other 
rigging that still held the mainmast fast to the hull, and, 
after about halfan-hour of arduous and perilous toil, 
succeeded in cutting it adrift. 
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I presently discovered, however, that after all my toil I 
had not very greatly improved matters; for although I had 
succeeded in severing all the connections between the hull 
and the mainmast, the latter was still attached by its stays 
and other tackle to the wreck of the foremast, and would 
not drive clear. So I next attacked the fore-rigging in like 
manner; and at length had the satisfaction of seeing the 
whole tangled mass of wreckage go surging slowly forward 
under the bows. 

Even now, however, I had only partially rid myself of it, 
for the wreck of the foremast was in its turn attached to the 
stem-head and bowsprit-end by its stays; but I presently 
found this to be a very great advantage, the floating 
wreckage of the spars acting as a sea-anchor, to which the 
schooner rode, gradually coming head to wind and sea. Ere 
long, too, I made the agreeable discovery that the floating 
wreckage to which the schooner was riding acted not only 
as a sea-anchor but also as a breakwater, or wave-breaker, 
upon which the seas expended a great part of their fury and 
energy ere they reached the hull; my situation consequently 
became so greatly improved that comparatively little water 
now broke on board, with the result that I soon found 
myself able to move about the decks with little or no risk of 
being washed overboard. 

It was by this time broad daylight, or at least as near it 
as could be looked for with so sullen, gloomy, and lowering 
a sky as that which stretched overhead; and I was 
beginning to grow conscious of the fact that as yet I had not 
broken my fast; so without further ado I made my way 
below to the steward’s pantry, and breakfasted as heartily 
as was possible upon such food as I found there. 

My meal over, the matter that next most pressingly 
claimed my attention was the presence of water in the hold. 
It was necessary that I should not only ascertain how much 
there was of it, but also whether it was still draining in, and, 
if so, whether it would be possible for me, by my own 


unaided efforts, to keep the indraught in check — in a word, 
I wanted to determine whether it would or would not be in 
my power to keep the schooner afloat; and, if the latter, 
how many hours of life I might reasonably reckon remained 
to me. 

I accordingly procured the sounding-rod, and, having 
carefully dried it, let the rod drop to the bottom of the well, 
allowing it to remain there a few seconds, and then 
withdrew it, shielding it and the line as well as I could until I 
was able to examine it. When I had done this I discovered, 
to my dismay, that there was a depth of no less than three 
and a quarter feet of water in the hold! I can scarcely say 
that this discovery very greatly astonished me — the sounds 
I had heard while down in the forecastle had, in a measure, 
prepared me for it — yet it was undeniably a shock to me 
thus to find my worst anticipations more than realized, and 
for a moment my despair was such that I found myself 
seriously debating the question whether it was really worth 
while for me to undergo the hardship and drudgery 
involved in an attempt — that I already felt convinced would 
be useless — to materially decrease that quantity of water. 
But a moment later the instinct of selfpreservation 
reasserted itself, and, rushing to the pumps, I went to work 
steadily, deliberately, and intelligently, husbanding my 
strength as much as possible, yet maintaining a vigorous 
gushing of water from the spout of the pump. I toiled thus 
for a full hour, at the expiration of which my hands were 
sore and smarting with broken blisters, while my back 
ached as though it had been broken. Then I paused for a 
spell of rest, and took another dip with the sounding-rod. 
During my hour of toil the water had increased in depth to 
the extent of exactly five inches! 

I now felt that my situation was indeed desperate. The 
schooner was gradually and inevitably sinking under my 
feet, and the utmost that I could do would be to delay the 
final plunge for a few hours by the resumption and 


continuance of the exhausting toil of pumping. Again arose 
the question: Is it worth while? What prospect had I of 
ultimate escape? The nearest land was so far away that the 
schooner could not possibly live to reach it, even though the 
gale should abate at once — of which, however, there was 
not the slightest sign — while she was now in a part of the 
vast Pacific so remote and unfrequented that my prospects 
of being fallen in with and rescued by a passing ship were 
not worth a moment’s consideration. 

As this last reflection passed through my mind I 
became aware of the fact that one of those temporary 
clearances of the atmosphere that are common to most 
gales of wind had occurred, and, mechanically springing to 
my feet, I glanced anxiously round the horizon, hoping — 
despite reason and my better judgment — that I should see 
the misty shape of some storm-tossed craft looming close at 
hand through the gloom of the murky atmosphere. But, of 
course, there was nothing; it was the merest childish folly to 
hope for the appearance of a ship in that lonely, out-of-the- 
way spot. Yet, stay! What was that shapeless, shadow-like 
blot dimly peering out of the misty obscurity right astern 
and directly toward which the dismantled schooner was 
drifting? It was not a ship — no; but unless my imagination, 
overwrought, perhaps, by the desperate character of the 
situation in which I found myself, was playing me a scurvy 
trick, it was — it must be — the equally welcome loom of 
land And yet, if it were so, what land could it possibly be? 
— unless, indeed, poor Hiram Porter had been most 
woefully wrong in his reckoning, which I could scarcely 
believe. But, what matter, so long as it actually was land; 
and of this I became more completely convinced with the 
passage of every minute; it could be nothing else; the only 
other object that could by any possibility present such an 
appearance would be a bank of cloud; but a cloud-bank 
would not continue to maintain so precisely the same shape 
of outline, minute after minute, as this did. Moreover, not 


only did it persist in retaining its exact original shape, but it 
steadily grew sharper and more distinct of outline, thus 
conclusively demonstrating that the schooner was rapidly 
drifting down toward it. 

I was puzzled and bewildered beyond measure at this 
strange and inexplicable appearance of land where, 
according to the charts, no land ought to be. I knew not 
what to make of it; but there it undoubtedly was; and, amid 
all my perplexity one comforting assurance’ stood 
prominently forth, that at the schooner’s then rate of drift 
she would remain afloat long enough to reach it, and I 
should have at least a chance to save my life. 

As these ideas flashed through my brain, I underwent a 
sudden and complete revulsion of spirits; from the lowest 
depths of despondency I soared, at a single bound, into a 
condition of wildly joyous exhilaration; and, forgetting in a 
moment all my weariness, my aching back and limbs, and 
the smarting of my raw and blistered hands, I sprang up on 
to the top of the skylight, and gazed eagerly at the steadily 
growing and strengthening blotch of misty shadow that 
stretched fair athwart the schooner’s stem — for the little 
craft was now riding head to wind and sea, and driving 
toward the mysterious land stern foremost. 

From the fact that the land was visible at all in that 
murky, mist-laden atmosphere, I estimated its distance at 
not more than two miles, at the utmost; I was unable to 
form any very precise idea of its dimensions or extent, for 
its two extremities melted into the haze on either hand; but 
judging from the fact that its highest visible peak seemed to 
tower to a height of nearly or quite six thousand feet above 
the sea, with a very gentle slope to right and left, I believed 
the land in sight to be an island of very respectable size — 
possibly as large as, say, the island of Madeira. 

That the schooner must inevitably drive ashore upon 
this unknown island — and on its weather side, too, taking 
the beach in a boil and fury of surf that would probably 


dash her to pieces in a few brief minutes — was a detail that 
somehow caused me no anxiety whatever; I was possessed 
of a settled conviction that I should escape with my life, and 
felt quite content to wait for the precise method of escape 
to reveal itself when the critical moment should arrive. 

And that moment was not to be very long delayed, as I 
soon discovered; for while I still stood on the top of the 
skylight, swaying and balancing my body to the wild rolls 
and plunges of the hull beneath me, I became aware of a 
long line of white water, boiling and leaping and spouting 
high into the air, stretching right and left athwart the 
schooner’s stem until it became lost in the thick weather on 
either hand. I recognized it instantly for what it was — the 
wild leaping of surf — scourged into a mad fury by the lash 
of the hurricane — upon a reef, probably a barrier reef of 
coral, such as is very frequently found engirdling the 
islands of the Pacific and Indian oceans; and I confess that 
for a moment my blood turned cold and my heart stood still 
as I realized that my only hope of escape lay in my ability to 
pass alive and uninjured through that white belt of seething 
turmoil. The ordeal, however, was inevitable; there was no 
escape from it short of the schooner foundering, and 
drowning me out of hand, ere she should reach the reef — 
and with this conviction forcing itself upon me I pulled my 
wits together and set about considering what course of 
action would be most likely to afford me the best chance of 
accomplishing the terrible passage in safety. 

My first impulse was to possess myself of something — 
a cabin-door wrenched off its hinges with the aid of the axe, 
a hatch, a grating, or some other easily procurable 
fragment of the ships furniture — that would serve as a 
buoy to support me while passing through that awful belt of 
maddened water; but a little further reflection led me to 
abandon that idea, for I could see that recourse to any such 
aid would be simply suicidal. The schooner would go to 
pieces with the rapidity of a bursting bubble upon contact 


with that terrible reef, and I should find myself instantly 
surrounded by a medley of lunging and lancing splintered 
wreckage that would very quickly beat the life out of me. 
Or, if by a miracle I happened to escape such a death, my 
passage through the breakers, while clinging to any floating 
object, would still be so slow that an equally certain death 
by drowning must assuredly overtake me. 

No; I felt convinced that my only hope of escape lay in 
a rapid passage through that belt of surf; and to achieve 
this there was nothing for it but to trust to my swimming 
powers. I accordingly decided that I would patiently wait 
until the schooner should drift to the very edge of the white 
water, and I would then take a long dive through the surf, 
hoping by such means to pass far enough beyond the worst 
of the turmoil to permit of my getting a fresh breath upon 
coming to the surface. 

Having: at length arrived at this decision there was 
nothing to be done but to wait until the dismasted schooner 
should reach the reef, and then put my desperate resolve 
into execution. And, rapid as the drift of the wreck actually 
was, I found that period of passive waiting cruelly trying to 
the nerves. But at length, after a full half-hour of torturing 
suspense, the send of the sea and the pressure of the wind 
had together driven the schooner so close to the reef that I 
could, without difficulty, have hove a biscuit from where I 
stood right into the mad flurry of snow-white surf that 
seethed and boiled and plunged upon it. The eventful 
moment was at hand; and hastily divesting myself of all 
superfluous clothing, I staggered aft and stood watching for 
a favourable moment at which to take my plunge for life. 

With my two hands bearing upon the taffrail and my 
body braced ready for the leap, I stood and watched sea 
after sea hurl itself in a white fury upon the stubborn reef, 
fascinated by the sight of the mad swirl and furious plunge 
of the leaping breakers, and oblivious of the stinging lash of 
the spray and scud-water upon my thinly clad body, and of 


the deep, hoarse, deafening roar of the maddened waters 
upon which my gaze was riveted, conscious only of the one 
soul-harrowing fact that my life depended upon my ability 
to force a passage through that terrible belt of leaping and 
boiling breakers. Now that the crisis was so close at hand 
there was no room in my mind for fear; my every faculty 
was absorbed in the study of the behaviour of the boiling 
swirl, and I presently came to the conclusion that my best 
chance lay in diving into the crest of a comber just as it 
poised itself prior to curling over and breaking upon the 
reef, as by so doing I should take the water at the exact 
moment when it would be at its greatest depth over the 
rocks, and when, by the action of the breaking waves, I 
should be carried the utmost possible distance across the 
reef. 

A few breathless seconds of intense suspense now 
followed, and then the fateful moment had arrived, the 
schooner having drifted so close to the reef that her 
counter actually overhung the outer fringe of the foam- 
flecked water, and I momentarily expected to feel the shock 
of her keel striking upon the coral that I believed I could 
see gleaming uncertainly here and there through the fast- 
diminishing space of clear water. It was at this moment that 
I felt the whole fabric beneath my feet being hove aloft 
upon the breast of an on-rushing comber that in another 
instant would shatter itself in a chaos of snow upon the 
submerged barrier. With a leap of which I was scarcely 
conscious I bounded up on the taffrail, and there stood 
poising myself to the upward soaring of the hull; another 
second and the roaring crest of the sea rushed hissing past 
and under me, and as it did so I quickly curved my body, 
flung my hands above my head, and, taking off with a long 
outward and downward leap, launched myself like an arrow 
into the very heart of the giant wave. 


3: A SWIM FOR LIFE 


In an instant I was caught by the furious on-rush of the 
sea, and hurled helplessly forward at bewildering speed, as 
the enormous body of water curled over and broke with a 
crash that all but beat the senses out of me, and with a swirl 
that seemed about to tear me limb from limb; then, blind, 
deafened by the thunderous roar of the water in my ears, 
and on the very verge of insensibility, I was just conscious of 
being flung furiously hither and thither, with what seemed 
to be the weight of a very mountain of water pressing upon 
me and bearing me relentlessly down, down to the 
nethermost depths. The thought flashed through my brain 
that I must now be in process of being swept across the 
reef, and instantly a vivid mental picture presented itself to 
me of what must happen should I by any unlucky chance 
happen to be hurled into actual contact with the sharp 
projections of the reef while being swept headlong forward, 
as I then was. The thought was sufficiently horrible to 
effectually arouse me from my lethargy — thus in all 
probability saving my life — and I opened my eyes, 
wondering whether it would be possible to catch a glimpse 
of my surroundings. At first I could see nothing but a dim 
green, wavering light; then, as the breaker continued to 
sweep on, rolling me over and over as I lay helpless in its 
clutches, I caught brief, momentary glimpses of a stretch of 
rough, jagged whiteness, that I instinctively knew to be the 
surface of the reef, almost as it seemed within arms reach 
of me, and over which I was being swept with the swiftness 
of a red-hot tide. The sight of those cruel, white, jagged 
fangs, every one of which seemed to be lying in wait to 
impale me, or tear me limb from limb, thrilled me with a 
sudden mortal terror, under the influence of which I made a 
desperate effort to reach the surface; and presently I found 
myself gasping and choking in the midst of the white boil of 


the breakers. To swim through such broken water was 
simply impossible, but I contrived to renew my breath, and 
to determine the direction in which I ought to proceed, 
when I again plunged beneath the surface, swimming 
under water so far, this time, that before I rose to the 
surface again I had the satisfaction of seeing the inner edge 
of the reef glide astern beneath me, giving place — ata 
much greater depth, of course — to a bottom of almost 
snow-white sand. When I next rose to the surface I found, 
as I had hoped and expected, that I had left the broken 
water behind me, and although the water in which I was 
then swimming was greatly disturbed, with something of 
the run of the sea still remaining in it, I could now breathe 
and swim without serious discomfort. I therefore struck 
steadily out for the land — that still loomed hazy and 
without detail through the thickness to leeward — and after 
a long and terribly fatiguing swim reached a narrow strip of 
sandy beach, up which I painfully crawled to beyond high- 
water mark, and upon which I then dropped, utterly 
exhausted, to sink instantly into unconsciousness or a 
death-like sleep — I never quite knew which. 

When I next awoke to consciousness I became aware 
that my head and shoulders were being supported, and that 
some one was endeavouring to pour something liquid down 
my throat. With an almost painful effort I opened my eyes, 
and they at once met the gaze of an old grey-headed man, 
of pale olive complexion, and features so regular and well 
formed that they might have been those of an European, 
who was kneeling upon the sand and supporting my head 
upon his left knee, while with his right hand he held a 
gourd-shaped bottle to my lips; my mouth was full of the 
liquor — a generous, rich-flavoured cordial — that he had 
poured into it, and some of it was trickling down my throat. 

Seeing that I was conscious, my benefactor spoke to 
me. His language, as was to be expected, was utterly 
unknown to me; but the words he used were so softly 


mellifluous and so singularly expressive, that I understood 
him without difficulty to be declaring his satisfaction at the 
success of his efforts to resuscitate me. So certain did I feel 
of his meaning that I unhesitatingly expressed my thanks to 
him for his care of me; and it was not until some little time 
afterwards — when I had pretty completely recovered the 
use of my senses — that I felt surprised at the facility with 
which the old fellow seemed to understand what I wished to 
convey. But I was still more astonished to observe that my 
unknown friend was clearly a member of a community 
possessing some claim to be termed civilized, for I presently 
noticed that although the old fellow was clad in two 
garments only — namely, a pair of tight-fitting breeches 
that reached only to just above the knee, and a tunic-like 
sleeveless shirt, confined to the waist by a belt of the same 
material — the cloth of which those garments were made, 
although coarse in texture, had evidently been woven in a 
loom of some sort. But I was too utterly exhausted just then 
to do more than merely take note of the fact, and vaguely 
wonder into what mysterious corner of the world I had 
contrived to penetrate. For the nearest people of whom I 
possessed any knowledge, who could lay claim to anything 
approaching civilization, were the Japanese; and my 
venerable friend was certainly not one of that acute and 
enterprising nation, if his cast of features was to be taken 
as any criterion. 

Speaking in English — on the off-chance that he might 
possess some knowledge of the language — I asked my new 
friend where I was. His reply, in his own language, I took to 
be evidence of the fact that he did not understand my 
actual words, yet he appeared to have guessed something 
of my meaning, for he replied at considerable length and 
with much gesticulation, from which I gathered that he was 
— very briefly — giving me a few of the most important 
particulars relative to the island, the name of which, if I 
understood him aright, seemed to be Avelia. 


I sat up and stared about me. I was still upon the 
beach, where I had cast myself down upon reaching the 
shore; the gale had broken, although it was still blowing 
hard; the sky was clearing, and even as I raised myself a 
gleam of evening sunshine flashed low out of the west 
athwart the bosom of the still heaving waters. Clearly I had 
been lying there on the beach, quite unconscious, for 
several hours. I made an effort to rise to my feet, seeing 
which, my companion again applied his gourd to my lips, 
permitting me to take a good long draught, after which he 
assisted me to rise, and, placing his hand beneath my 
armpit, gently guided my staggering footsteps up the easy 
slope of the beach. Earlier in the day, when I landed after 
my long swim, I had been altogether too completely 
exhausted to take any notice whatever of my surroundings; 
but now, as I looked curiously about me, I observed that I 
had come ashore in a small, shallow bay bordered by a 
narrow strip of sandy beach, and backed by rugged, 
precipitous cliffs, some three hundred feet high, densely 
clothed with vegetation from the summit right down to the 
inner margin of the sand. The two extremities of the bay 
were marked by boldly-projecting rocky headlands falling 
down sheer into the sea, which broke furiously upon them, 
giving me a very clear idea of what my fate would have 
been had I happened to have missed the beach. 

That the spot was not very often visited was clear from 
the fact that the only human footprints visible upon it were 
those made by my companion on his way to my rescue. 
These led straight across the beach from the base of the 
cliff, up the face of which I could detect no sign of road or 
footpath; yet I concluded that something of the sort must 
surely exist, since my rescuer had evidently descended to 
my assistance. And presently, upon reaching the foot of the 
cliff, I discovered a narrow opening in the bushes that gave 
access to a rather steep path that appeared to zigzag up its 


face, following which we reached the top after a toilsome 
climb of some ten minutes’ duration. 

I now discovered that the dense vegetation through 
which we had been wending our upward way terminated at 
the summit of the cliff, giving place to an expanse of open 
pasture land upon which a few small, scattered flocks of 
sheep were grazing. The ground still continued to rise 
rather steeply for a distance of perhaps three-quarters of a 
mile inland from the cliff-edge, until the upward slope 
terminated in a ridge that formed a spur of the mountain 
that had attracted my attention that same morning while 
driving down toward the island in the schooner. Upon 
surmounting this ridge a truly astonishing sight greeted 
me; the ground sloped very gently away before me in an 
expanse of fine rolling country some twenty-five miles in 
extent — according to my estimate — beyond which the 
grey ocean, now gleaming and glittering under the rays of 
the setting sun, stretched to the far horizon. Nearly midway 
in the landscape, or, to speak more accurately, some eight 
miles away, the land was deeply indented by an arm of the 
sea that seemed to stretch for a considerable distance 
inland toward the centre of the island; arid — unless my 
eyes very strangely deceived me — at the mouth of this 
inlet, and built about equally on both its shores, stood a 
town — not an assemblage of mere huts, such as are 
inhabited by savages, but a town of considerable 
importance, having every appearance of consisting of 
houses and public buildings entitled to lay claim to 
considerable architectural pretensions, and suggesting, as 
to its inhabitants, a very high condition of civilization! The 
country that lay between seemed to be entirely under 
cultivation, save where, here and there, occurred small 
patches of what appeared to be pasture land, in the nearer 
of which could be discerned a few head of grazing cattle. 
And dotted about the landscape at frequent intervals were 
small clusters of buildings that bore every appearance of 


being farmsteads. A peculiarity, however, connected with 
these farms — if farms they were — that at once arrested 
my attention, was that their livestock appeared to be 
anything but plentiful. 

The ground before us, finely broken, and intersected 
here and there with grandly picturesque gorges and 
ravines, now sloped gently downward again to the sea level, 
which it reached at the indentation or arm of the sea 
mentioned above. Having topped the ridge, and paused a 
moment on the crest — for I involuntarily halted in sheer 
amazement at the unexpected sight of the well-cultivated 
country that stretched away before me, with the populous 
and well-built town in the distance — my companion and I 
resumed our way, crossing a broad expanse of pasture land, 
and heading in a direction that would have eventually taken 
us to the distant town. But, having advanced about a 
quarter of a mile in this direction, we suddenly came within 
sight of a small village, consisting of some twenty neatly 
built cottages, nestling snugly in a ravine, a short distance 
away; and toward this rather scattered and decidedly 
picturesque hamlet we bent our steps. 

Arrived at our destination, I had opportunity to take 
notice of the fact that the cottages — built in about equal 
numbers on opposite sides of a good wide road — were 
substantially constructed, as to the walls, of sun-dried clay, 
the roofs being somewhat high-pitched, and thatched with 
what appeared to be the leaves of a species of palm. The 
doorways were provided with well-made doors of unpainted 
wood, of a dark-brown colour and handsome grain, 
somewhat resembling Spanish walnut, while the unglazed 
window- openings were hung with shutters, the doors and 
shutters both seeming to be intended rather as protection 
from the weather than as a defence against human 
intruders, for I noticed that the fastenings of both were of 
the simplest kind. Each cottage stood somewhat back from 
the road, in its own plot of ground — of about an acre in 


extent, and highly cultivated; and on either side of the road 
or street that passed through the village there ran a narrow 
channel or conduit, built of stone, along which flowed a 
copious stream of pure, sparkling fresh water that 
apparently had its source somewhere among the 
surrounding hills. As we made our way along the short 
street we encountered a few people — mostly women — 
who, after exchanging a few quiet words with my 
companion, eyed me curiously, but respectfully, and saluted 
me with grave courtesy as they passed on. And here again I 
was very powerfully impressed with the peculiarity to which 
I have already referred, of the language of the remarkable 
and unsuspected race of people into whose midst I had 
been flung by a vicissitude of fortune; although that 
language was utterly strange and unknown to me, yet so 
extraordinarily expressive was it, and so truly wonderful 
was the command of accent and the wealth and 
appropriateness of gesticulation on the part of the speakers 
that I really had very little difficulty in arriving at a broad 
general understanding of the topic of their conversation, 
even thus early in the history of my association with them. 
Thus, in the case of the people that we encountered in our 
short progress through that village street, I quite easily 
understood that they were inquiring who and what I was, 
and that my companion was informing them in reply how 
and where he had found me. 

The old fellow led the way to the last cottage at the 
farther end of the street from that at which we had entered 
the village, and, passing up the pathway through the 
garden that surrounded it, threw wide the door and signed 
to me to enter, at the same time calling loudly upon a 
certain “Aitu.” 

The apartment which I now entered — and to which I 
gained access by means of two broad, shallow steps leading 
up from the garden path — absorbed the entire front 
portion of the cottage, and was apparently the general 


living-room, for it was sparsely furnished with a rough table 
and a few equally rough benches, the floor of beaten earth 
being strewn with rushes. 

As I passed in over the threshold, an old, withered, 
grey-headed dame entered from the back portion of the 
premises, and, seeing me, a stranger, before her, bowed 
with the same grave air of courtesy that had distinguished 
the behaviour of the other villagers. 

“Aitu,” said my companion, addressing her — and then 
followed a few sentences which I understood without 
difficulty to be a brief explanation of the why and the 
wherefore of my presence. He wound up with, as I thought, 
some reference to the dilapidated condition of my scanty 
clothing — for I had swum ashore in a thin under-vest and 
pair of drawers, both of which had suffered somewhat 
during my passage across the reef. 

The old lady bowed her acquiescence in what I 
presumed to be some command of her husband s, and then, 
bowing still more deferentially to me, invited me by speech 
and gesture to follow her. I did so, and was conducted by 
her into another room, situated in the rear half of the 
cottage. This room was small, and very primitively 
furnished, containing nothing but a bed, a small bench or 
chair, and a stone bath sunk into the floor of the apartment; 
but everything was scrupulously clean; and although the 
couch consisted, as I found upon examination, of nothing 
more luxurious than dry moss, spread upon the rough 
planking of the bedstead and covered with a somewhat 
coarse sheet, it looked distinctly inviting. My hostess was 
absent for perhaps a couple of minutes; and she then 
returned, bearing a coarse towel on one arm, and a tunic 
and pair of short breeches, similar to those worn by her 
husband, on the other. These articles she laid upon the bed, 
and then with much deference of manner gave me to 
understand that, after bathing, I might assume the 
garments she had brought me, in place of my own. I further 


understood her to indicate that upon the completion of my 
toilet she would have a meal ready for me. The bath was full 
of crystal-clear water, and within ten minutes I had taken 
my dip, giving myself a good brisk rub-down, and donned 
the dry garments so considerately provided for me by my 
kind hostess. This done, I returned to the living-room, upon 
the table of which I found set out a bounteous repast of 
coarse but peculiarly appetizing bread, prepared in the 
shape of small cakes, and a huge dish of fruit of various 
kinds, among which I recognized peaches, oranges, 
bananas, and mangoes, all of exquisitely delicious flavour. 
Nor was liquid refreshment forgotten, for a large vase or 
jug, of elegant shape, and beaten out of copper, was 
brimming with a light but very delicately flavoured wine. To 
these simple viands I did ample justice, rising from the table 
at length like a giant refreshed, but missing my tobacco 
badly. 

Meanwhile, my host and rescuer had disappeared; and 
when, upon the conclusion of my meal, my hostess lighted a 
small earthenware lamp and conducted me back to the 
bedroom into which she had before shown me, her 
husband, as I took him to be, was still absent. 

The night was yet young, it being then only about an 
hour after sunset, but the twilight had completely vanished 
— for although not actually in the tropics we were quite 
close to the northern boundary of the tropic of Cancer, and 
twilight in those latitudes is of a very brief and evanescent 
character — and the heavens, now cloudless, were brilliant 
with innumerable stars. A soft and balmy breeze, heavy 
with the perfume of many flowers, came breathing gently in 
through the open window, and I felt sorely tempted to 
ignore the gentle hint of my hostess, and go out for a stroll 
instead of turning in. But while I sat lazily de-bating the 
point with myself a delightful drowsiness stole gently over 
me; so I blew out the lamp, flung myself upon the bed, and 
was fast asleep ere my head had well reached the pillow. 


I was awakened by the first beams of the newly risen 
sun flashing in through the window-opening that was 
pierced in the wall of my sleeping chamber; and, springing 
from my couch, 

I forthwith plunged into the bath that gleamed so 
invitingly in the brilliant light of the early morning, 
afterwards drying myself upon some towels that I found 
hanging from a rack that projected from the wall; then, 
donning the garments with which my kind hostess had 
provided me on the previous evening, I sallied forth, 
intending to take an early morning stroll, and get a 
somewhat more comprehensive and satisfying idea of this 
extraordinary new country of which I had in such singular 
fashion become an inhabitant. But, early riser as I deemed 
myself, I was not so early as my hostess; for when I passed 
into the living-room I found her already there, with a 
delicious breakfast of bread, fruit, honey, milk, and wine 
already laid out upon the table, and obviously waiting for 
me. 

As I entered, the old lady bowed low before me and 
made a little speech which, from the intonation of her voice 
and her eloquent gestures, I interpreted as the expression 
of a hope that I had slept well and felt refreshed from my 
night’s rest. I answered, in English, that I had never in my 
life rested better, and that I felt surprisingly fit and well. 
Whether or not my hostess comprehended anything of my 
meaning I could not of course tell, but she certainly 
appeared to do so, for she smiled her satisfaction and, with 
another bow, motioned an invitation for me to seat myself at 
the table and fall to. I fully expected that my hostess would 
join me at the table and share the meal, but she did not; on 
the contrary, she stood respectfully behind me while I ate, 
and attended to all my wants with the anxious assiduity of 
one entertaining some very exalted personage! To say that I 
was astonished at such treatment from people in the 
evidently very humble position of this couple, to whom I was 


indebted for food, shelter, and even the very clothes that I 
wore, is only to very feebly express my state of mind; but I 
concluded that it was probably because the rites of 
hospitality were held as peculiarly sacred — and possibly as 
an important article of their religion — by the singular and 
exceedingly interesting people inhabiting this hitherto 
unknown island, and gratefully accepted their attentions in 
the spirit in which they were offered, trusting to time for an 
explanation of everything. 

Meanwhile, I came to the conclusion that it might be 
well worth my while to pay a visit to the beach upon which I 
had landed, with the object of ascertaining whether 
perchance there might be any of my own personal 
belongings included among the wreckage of the schooner 
that would be certain to be washed ashore. Accordingly, 
when I had finished breakfast, I rose from the table, and, 
bowing my thanks to my hostess, made as though to leave 
the house. But no sooner did Aitu perceive my intention 
than, without venturing to actually oppose me, she 
exhibited the most lively symptoms of consternation and 
distress, to such an extent, indeed, that I could not avoid 
the conviction that, in her husband’s absence, she regarded 
herself as solely responsible for me, and was not disposed 
to allow me to pass out of her sight. Now, considering the 
quite extraordinary kindness that I had received at the 
hands of these good people, I was most anxious to do 
nothing that could possibly cause them a moment’s 
uneasiness; but, on the other hand, I had little inclination to 
submit to the role of a prisoner. So I argued the point with 
the old lady, I speaking in English, and she in her own 
language. And presently I seemed to gather from her 
speech and gestures that she feared that I was about to set 
out for the town that I had seen in the distance on the 
previous evening, and that she anxiously desired me to 
defer my visit until the return of her husband; whereupon I 


took her poor withered old hand in mine, patted it 
reassuringly, and said — 

“All right, old lady; do not be alarmed. I am only going 
as far as the beach, yonder, to see if any of my belongings 
have been washed ashore.” And I illustrated my speech 
with the most appropriate gestures I could summon to my 
aid, first pointing up the road and over the pasture land in 
the direction of the beach, then downward to indicate that I 
intended to descend to the beach. 

Whether or not she gathered any idea of my meaning | 
was as unable as before to guess, but as I proceeded with 
my explanation her brow cleared, and vigorously nodding 
her approval, she waved me to pass on. 

It was a most glorious morning. The gale of the 
preceding day had completely subsided, leaving the sky 
clear, cloudless, and of a marvellously deep, pure, 
crystalline blue; the air was fresh, exhilarating, and of a 
temperature that rendered my rather scanty clothing amply 
sufficient for comfort, while its clearness and transparency 
were so perfect that the shapes and colours of even the 
most distant and comparatively insignificant objects in the 
landscape were discernible. A light air from the eastward 
was just stirring the grass and the ripening corn; and the 
vegetation generally had that exquisitely clean appearance 
that is never to be seen save in an atmosphere absolutely 
free from all impurity, with that vivid brilliance of colour 
that is rarely to be met with outside the limits of the tropics. 
The shepherds and husbandmen were already abroad, and 
intent upon their labours; and as I passed among or near 
them I was again very strongly impressed with the idea that 
the cattle and sheep that I saw at pasture were singularly 
scanty in number. And now another and equally curious 
circumstance strongly forced itself upon my attention, 
which was that, look where I would, there were very few 
men to be seen, and of those few who were visible the 
majority of them were distinctly elderly; the agricultural 


operations of all kinds, I noticed, were being conducted 
almost entirely by women, while the flocks and herds — 
such as they were — were tended by boys of from about ten 
to fourteen or fifteen years of age. This, however, might of 
course be accounted for upon the supposition that the 
young and ablebodied men were for the most part engaged 
in the town that gleamed white as marble in the rays of the 
morning sun away down there at the mouth of the harbour. 

I wended my way leisurely up the slope toward the 
ridge on the other side of which lay the cliffs, receiving and 
returning the respectful salutations of the half-dozen or so 
of people that I met, and soon found myself gazing out over 
the tree-tops below me at the distant sea that, softly and 
delicately blue with the wrinkling of the gentle breeze, 
gleamed and sparkled in the wake of the sun. The long line 
of snow-white surf that marked the presence of the barrier 
reef appeared, from my elevation, to be but a long stone’s- 
throw distant, and I scanned it eagerly to see if I could 
discover any portion of the wreck of the schooner; but 
nothing broke the whiteness of the glittering foam-belt, the 
hoarse thunder of which filled the air, so I moved forward, 
and presently finding the path that led down the face of the 
cliff, proceeded to descend it toward the beach. 

Five minutes of clambering down the precipitous path 
carried me down to the sand, which my first glance showed 
me was strewed with a considerable quantity of wreckage, 
consisting for the most part of shattered timbers and 
planking from the schooner, interspersed here and there 
with bales, crates, and cases of cargo; the whole pretty 
evenly distributed in a long line over the entire length of 
the beach, but much of it thrown by the force of the storm 
far beyond what appeared to be the ordinary high-water 
mark. 

There were a few personal belongings of mine — 
consisting for the most part of very valuable detail drawings 
of various kinds, professional books, and instruments — that 


I was particularly anxious to recover, if possible, and which 
— being packed in tin-lined water-tight cases — I hoped 
might come ashore; and as the beach was of no very great 
extent I determined to examine it from end to end in the 
hope of finding something that would reward me for my 
trouble. Nor was I disappointed; for in a search of less than 
two hours’ duration I was fortunate enough to find three 
cases containing pretty nearly everything that I regarded 
as most valuable. They were, however, too bulky and too 
heavy for me to handle unaided; so I marked their positions 
by rooting up three young poplar-like saplings from among 
the bushes that grew on the face of the cliff right down to 
the margin of the beach, and sticking them upright in the 
sand alongside my property. This done, I set out on my 
return to the village, hoping to find that my friend Tarata 
had returned, as I was anxious to bring him down to the 
beach, point out my belongings to him, and endeavour to 
make him understand that I desired to have them conveyed 
to the cottage. I also desired to get down to the distant 
town as early as possible, for the place bore all the 
appearance of being an important seaport; and although 
from the village I had been unable to discover any signs of 
shipping, I was by no means without hope that, if I could 
but get down there, I might find some craft in the harbour 
by means of which I could resume my journey and 
eventually reach my destination. 

It was well on toward midday when, to Aitu’s 
undisguised relief, I again entered the cottage, hoping and 
indeed fully expecting to find my rescuer at home, but to my 
great disappointment he was still absent; and upon 
inquiring as to his whereabouts, taking care to mention his 
name, Aitu pointed to the distant town, from which I 
inferred that he had gone thither on business of some kind. 
The old lady added to her information a somewhat lengthy 
explanation, of which of course I understood nothing, but 
from which I somehow seemed to gather that friend Tarata 


was not to be looked for until considerably later in the day. 
But I either misunderstood her — which is most likely — or 
she was a little out in her calculations; for just as we were 
about to sit down to our midday meal the old man 
reappeared, accompanied by an _ individual of very 
considerable importance, if one might judge by his 
appearance and dress, and by the profound respect with 
which he was treated by my host and hostess. 


4: ‘THE WONDERFUL CITY OF TAKAPATA 


The newcomer was a man of fully sixty-five years of 
age, apparently, his hair and long patriarchal beard being 
white as snow, and his eyes sunk deep in their sockets; yet 
he was still a fine upright figure of a man, carrying himself 
with the calm and stately dignity and composure of one who 
has long occupied a high and assured position. Though his 
speech was crisp and authoritative in tone, his voice was 
gentle and of singular sweetness; and his keen grey eyes 
had a kindly, almost paternal look in them as he scanned me 
from top to toe with methought a gleam of admiration for 
my stalwart proportions — for I am a sturdily-built man, and 
stand two inches over six feet in my stockings, while he 
barely reached to what we at home are accustomed to 
speak of as “middle height.” Having apparently satisfied his 
curiosity with regard to my personal appearance, he 
addressed himself at some length to Tarata; and although 
his words were of course unintelligible to me, still, as I had 
before observed when addressed by Tarata and his wife, 
there seemed to be some subtle quality in the language of 
this remarkable race whereby I was enabled — or so at 
least I imagined — to gather the general meaning of what 
was Said. And in this case, if my interpretation was right, 
the new comer was commending Tarata for his behaviour in 
relation to me, and giving him certain instructions. Then he 
turned to me and, bowing profoundly, yet with singular 
dignity, made me a little speech, the general purport of 
which I took to be that, Tarata having reported the 
circumstance — and doubtless the detail — of my arrival in 
the island, the speaker, who was in all probability an official 
of some importance connected with the distant town — to 
which he pointed as he spoke — had deemed the matter 
important enough to call for his personal investigation. I 
further gathered that he was known by the name of Ruatee. 


I bowed my acknowledgment of his explanation, and 
waited to see whether he had any further communication to 
make; whereupon, acknowledging my bow with an 
inclination in which stateliness and deference were 
singularly mingled, my visitor made another little speech, in 
which I seemed to find the suggestion of a desire that I 
should give an account of myself. 

Of course this idea of mine — that I was able to gather, 
from the speech and actions of these people, some 
suggestion of what they desired to say to me, and that, in 
like manner, their perception was so acute as to enable 
them to guess roughly the general tenor of my remarks to 
them — was purely conjecture, and might be utterly 
fallacious; still, there it was, and it seemed justified by the 
measure of success that had thus far attended my 
endeavours to understand, and to make myself understood. 
But when it came to my rendering an account of myself to 
an individual of whose language I was as ignorant as he was 
of mine, I felt that I was confronted with a task of some 
considerable difficulty. It was not my way, however, to be 
easily daunted by difficulties; moreover the profession that I 
had adopted as a means of earning a livelihood was one 
that in a very exceptional degree trained its followers to 
constantly meet and grapple with perplexing problems of 
every description. I therefore considered for a moment and 
then proceeded to furnish the particulars that I imagined 
were required. 

Looking my interlocutor in the face, I gently touched 
him on the breast and uttered his name, “Ruatee.” The old 
gentleman gravely nodded his comprehension of and 
acquiescence in this statement, and I then touched myself 
in like manner, and said “Geoffrey.” Again he nodded his 
comprehension, touching himself on the breast and saying 
“Ruatee,” then touching me and repeating my name, 
“Geoffrey,” and finally pointing to Tarata and Aitu, and 
giving them their names. He next led me to the door of the 


cottage and, indicating the entire island by a 
comprehensive wave of the hand, uttered the word “Avelia,” 
which I repeated after him. Then he pointed to the town in 
the distance, and said “Takapata,” which I understood to be 
the name of the place, repeating the word and pointing to 
the town in my turn. Then the old fellow, after nodding his 
approval of the progress that we were making, looked at 
me with an expression that said, as plainly as eyes and face 
could say anything — “Pray proceed, my dear sir!” 

This, however, was not quite so easy as he appeared to 
think. I considered a little, and then my eye fell upon the 
road, which was still muddy from the effects of the previous 
day’s storm, and picking up a sharp stone I proceeded with 
its assistance to outline in the mud a sketch of the schooner, 
storm-tossed on a raging sea, with an outline of the island 
behind her in the distance, and to this I added the figure of 
a man on the schooner’s deck. My friend Ruatee watched 
my efforts with the most absorbing interest, and when I 
pointed to the figure on the schooner’s deck, and said 
“Geoffrey,” afterwards pointing to myself, and finally 
pointed to the outline of the island and said “Avelia,” he 
regarded the sketch attentively for some moments and 
finally nodded his comprehension of it. My next sketch 
represented the schooner on the edge of the breakers, with 
myself just diving overboard; my third represented Tarata 
in the act of resuscitating me on the beach, and my fourth 
was a Sketch of the beach, as seen from the sea, with 
wreckage scattered all along it, and my own personal 
belongings rather conspicuously indicated with the young 
saplings erect in the sand beside them. The second and 
third sketches appeared to be quite intelligible to Ruatee; 
but the last clearly puzzled him to such a degree that at 
length, taking him gently by the arm, I led him up the road 
and across the pasture land to a spot on the cliff-edge from 
which a very excellent view of the beach was to be 
obtained, and there pointed out to him the cases marked by 


the saplings, finally pointing first to them and then to myself 
to indicate that they were my property. The sight of the 
wreckage strewed along the beach at once _ fully 
enlightened the old gentleman as to the cause of my 
presence on the island, filling up all gaps in my sketch- 
narrative, and then he seemed to find no further difficulty 
in understanding that I claimed the marked cases as my 
own private and personal property which I desired should 
be fetched away and taken care of. Again he nodded his 
comprehension of my meaning, and by word and sign gave 
me to understand that he would send some people down 
from the village to bring away the cases. He then turned 
and led the way back to Tarata’s cottage, where we at once 
sat down to a light but ample meal of bread, fruit, and wine. 

The afternoon was by this time well advanced, and our 
meal was no sooner ended than Ruatee called Tarata to him 
and proceeded to give him elaborate instructions — as I 
judged — relative to the recovery of my possessions, to all 
of which Tarata listened most attentively and respectfully, 
finally signifying his readiness to obey. Then Ruatee said 
something else to the old man, which resulted in his 
temporary disappearance, to reappear a few moments later 
with a pair of sandals which, kneeling respectfully before 
me, he proceeded to strap on my feet — for, thus far, 

I had been going about the island bare-footed. This 
done, Ruatee took me by the arm, and saying something 
about “Takapata,” at the same time pointing toward the 
distant town, proceeded to take leave of Tarata and Aitu, an 
example which I followed, for I had no difficulty in 
understanding that he desired me to accompany him. 

This done, Ruatee and I at once set out for Takapata, 
walking at a good brisk pace in order that, as I imagined, 
we might arrive at our destination before nightfall. 
Following the road — if such it could be called, for it did not 
appear to have ever been graded or macadamized — we 
wound our somewhat devious way here and there between 


the cornfields, vineyards, and pasture lands that stretched 
away on either hand, gradually descending the long slope 
toward the inlet, or arm of the sea, at the entrance to which 
Takapata stood, and which, now that I was able to obtain a 
more extended view of it, seemed to almost divide the 
island into two equal portions. 

And as we walked we talked; that is to say, Ruatee did 
SO, pointing to the various objects that we encountered on 
our way, such as cottages, trees, cattle, sheep, and so on, 
and telling me their names in his own language, and 
inviting me to repeat those names after him, which I did, 
thus acquiring quite a useful little budget of information. 

The sun was within half-an-hour of his setting when, 
having traversed the path or road that wound somewhat 
capriciously down the mountain slope, we reached the plain 
below, and found ourselves entering upon a fairly straight 
stretch that seemed to lead direct to the town, now not 
more than a mile distant. As Ruatee had by this time 
relapsed into silence — perhaps feeling fatigued after his 
long walk — I was afforded an excellent opportunity to 
observe the details of my surroundings; and it is not 
overstating the matter to say that I was _ profoundly 
astonished at the evidences of high civilization and culture 
that I everywhere beheld. 

The town of ‘Takapata, which we were now 
approaching, did not — as I subsequently learned — boast 
of a population of more than twelve thousand souls, yet it 
covered an area of ground of fully as great an extent as that 
occupied by an English town of one hundred thousand 
inhabitants; the explanation of this circumstance being that, 
while our towns are built close, with whole streets of houses 
forming solid blocks of buildings, Takapata — or at least the 
residential portion of it — consisted entirely of detached 
houses, each built in its own separate plot of ground, of 
about ten acres in extent. These plots of ground were 
ranged on either side of long straight streets of from one 


hundred to two hundred feet in width, and were most 
charmingly laid out as gardens, with the house of the owner 
generally standing somewhere near the middle. The houses 
were all constructed with flat roofs, which were used as 
promenades, and frequently as sleeping-places in the 
hottest months of the year, while in a few cases they were 
laid out as gardens. The material of which the houses were 
built was pure white marble, which, in conjunction with a 
peculiarly graceful style of architecture, quite unlike 
anything that I had ever seen before, and the large, 
beautifully kept gardens, rendered Takapata the most 
handsome town that I had ever beheld. As we passed along 
what appeared to be the principal boulevard I observed 
that every house was completely surrounded by either a 
broad colonnade of light, graceful columns, or an equally 
broad verandah, for the obvious purpose of affording shade 
during the hottest part of the day. Some houses were 
provided with this protection for the ground floor only, 
while others had two verandahs, one over the other, 
affording shelter to both ground and upper floors. Some of 
the houses were built on one floor only, like bungalows, but 
most of them had two storeys, while here and there I 
noticed houses of even three storeys in height; but these 
were very rare. The walls were pierced with large openings 
that seemed indifferently for entrance and exit or for the 
admission of light and air; but there were neither doors nor 
window-sashes, the places of these being taken by 
handsome blinds made of a gaily striped silk-like material, 
with Venetian blinds for use during bad weather. 

As Ruatee and I drew near to this handsome town, now 
bathed in the rich and brilliant light of a sub-tropical 
evening, we began to meet little parties of its inhabitants 
moving to and fro in sedate and dignified fashion, saluting 
each other, and us, as they passed, with a stately courtesy 
that was most pleasant to see. One circumstance, however, 


that soon struck me as singular was that I saw no vehicles 
or animals of any description about the streets. 

At length, when we had walked about half-a-mile 
through the town, we debouched upon a magnificent 
promenade of fully two hundred feet in width, bordering 
the waters of the harbour, with a long line of particularly 
handsome houses, each embowered in its own garden, on 
the landward side of the road, looking out over the estuary, 
and commanding an exquisite view of land and sea. This 
promenade was just then gay and lively with a crowd of 
very quiet, orderly, well-behaved, and well-dressed people, 
who were evidently taking their evening walk and enjoying 
the cool air that came off the water. And here another 
peculiar circumstance at once attracted my attention; the 
women — who were quite remarkable for their beauty and 
grace of form and feature — seemed to outnumber the men 
in the proportion of fully twenty to one, while the men were, 
with singularly few exceptions, quite elderly. A young man 
appeared to be quite a rarity; to such an extent, indeed, 
that when one happened to appear he at once became the 
cynosure of all eyes, and the object of universal attention. 
This peculiarity in the behaviour of the Takapatans now 
became extremely embarrassing to me, for I am by nature 
of a somewhat shy and retiring disposition, while my 
appearance upon the promenade seemed to create an 
immediate and profound sensation. I soon came to the 
conclusion, however, that it was my stature which attracted 
attention, for I was head and shoulders taller than most of 
the men I encountered; and, indeed, it was not long ere I 
learned that I was far and away the tallest man in the entire 
island. For the Avelians, while a race of perfectly 
proportioned men and women, distinguished, moreover, for 
their exceptional beauty of form and feature, are by no 
means stalwart, a man of five feet six inches being, with 
them, decidedly tall. 


Ruatee’s house was situated on the very outskirts of 
the town, being in fact the last one on the eastern extremity 
of the promenade; and it was also the most important and 
handsome building that I had yet seen. Like the others, it 
was built entirely of white marble, and was two storeys 
high, with an unusually wide colonnade running round it, 
surmounted by a massive balustrade that afforded 
protection to those who chose to take the air on the balcony 
thus formed, access to which was gained from the upper 
storey apartments. This balcony was shaded by an awning 
supported by gaily painted posts; and additional protection 
from the sun’s glare was afforded to the upper storey 
apartments by the usual sun-blinds fitted to the door or 
window openings. The house stood in the centre of a 
magnificent garden thickly planted with fruit and flowering 
trees, ornamental shrubs, and flowers of rich hues and 
deliciously fragrant perfumes, the beds, or plots, being 
intersected by numerous winding paths of hard-beaten soil, 
with a small stream meandering through the grounds and 
crossed here and there by means of gracefully designed 
rustic bridges. The house was raised some three feet above 
the level of the garden, by being built upon a base, or 
foundation platform, of solid masonry with a continuous 
flight of six broad steps running all round it and leading up 
to the floor level. 

The sun had set, the brief twilight had faded, and the 
stars were twinkling out with momentarily increasing 
brilliance from the deepening blue overhead as Ruatee led 
the way up the noble flight of steps, already mentioned, to 
the principal opening in the front wall of his villa, just inside 
which could be seen, by the soft light of a handsome 
hanging lamp, a number of persons hastily assembling — as 
though summoned by the sound of our approaching 
footsteps — apparently for the purpose of giving us 
welcome. As we passed in over the threshold of the house, 
one of these — a stately woman of middle age — whom I 


assumed and presently discovered to be Ruatee’s wife — 
still handsome, and bearing traces of having been 
exceptionally beautiful in her youth, stepped forward, and, 
bowing low before my companion, took his right hand in 
hers, laid it upon her bowed head, and then, releasing it, 
yielded herself to Ruatee’s embrace, tenderly returning the 
kiss which he pressed upon her proffered lips. Then 
followed a young girl, of perhaps twenty years of age, tall — 
as women go in Avelia — dark, and handsome; who 
repeated the ceremony as performed by her mother. Next 
came a second girl, of about seventeen or eighteen years of 
age, fair as her sister was dark, equally beautiful, and some 
two inches shorter, who also welcomed her father in what, 
as I subsequently learned, was the prescribed and orthodox 
fashion of the country upon the return of the head of the 
household from a journey. The remaining persons — 
numbering about a score, and all of them women — were 
apparently, from their dress and manner, the domestics of 
the establishment, and they, meanwhile, stood ranged in 
two lines on opposite sides of the hall, with heads bowed, 
eyes downcast, and arms meekly crossed upon the breast. 
Ruatee, having thus been welcomed home with all due 
ceremony by the members of his family, took my right hand 
in his, and placed it in that of his wife, at the same time 
making her a little speech from which I gathered that her 
name was Pamara, and that he was commending me to her 
kind and motherly consideration; for when he had finished 
speaking the dear soul, looking intently into my eyes for a 
moment, reached up and, taking my face in her two hands, 
drew it gently down toward her and kissed me very 
tenderly on the forehead, saying something that sounded 
very sweet and affectionate, in a voice that trembled with 
emotion. Then, in like fashion, Yuna — the elder of the two 
daughters — stepped forward, and, first taking my right 
hand in hers and placing it upon her bowed head, wound 
her arms about my neck and kissed me warmly on the 


forehead as her mother had done, also making me a very 
nice little speech of — as I supposed — welcome. Tanea, the 
second daughter, followed suit, making use of precisely the 
Same ceremonial, and, as it seemed to me, repeating 
precisely the same words as those spoken by her sister; 
after which Pamara turned to the domestics and said some 
half-a-dozen words to them, in response to which the whole 
of them filed before me in turn, each of them laying my 
right hand upon her head and bowing profoundly before me 
as she said, in tones of profound respect, two words which, 
as I afterwards learned, were the equivalent of the English 
words —“ Hail, Master!” 

A little later on, when I had acquired a sufficient 
knowledge of the Avelian language to enable me to ask 
questions and understand the replies thereto, I discovered, 
to my profound astonishment, that Ruatee, having some 
time previously lost his first-born and only son, had adopted 
me as a son instead, in accordance with one of the 
remarkable customs of the country, about which I shall have 
more to say later on. Which of course quite simply 
accounted for the very warm and affectionate welcome 
accorded to me by the members of his family and 
household. 

The ceremonial of my reception into Ruatee’s family as 
his adopted son having now been completed, the domestics 
were dismissed, and Pamara, taking me by the hand, led me 
up a noble flight of marble steps to a room that had 
evidently been prepared for me — in accordance with 
instructions which Ruatee had dispatched in advance by 
means of a special runner, as I afterwards learned — 
wherein I found a lighted lamp burning upon a table, with a 
sandglass standing beside it, a marble bath filled with 
perfumed water, beautifully soft towels, a change of 
raiment, and a very handsome and luxurious bed. 

Having ushered me into this truly sumptuous chamber, 
my hostess made a little explanatory speech, pointing first 


to the bath, then to the change of garments, then to the 
sandglass, finally going through the motions of clapping her 
hands; after which she again kissed me affectionately and 
retired, drawing the curtain across the doorway behind her. 

It was not difficult to judge the general tenor of 
Madame Pamara s remarks. Obviously she was inviting me 
to refresh myself after my journey by taking a bath and 
getting into clean clothes; and her reference to the 
sandglass, with her manipulation of it, led me to suppose 
that a meal of some sort would be awaiting me below at the 
turn of the glass; while the motion of clapping hands 
seemed to suggest that if I did this some one would come 
and conduct me to the dining-room when it was ready. 

Accordingly, I lost no time in getting into the bath, for 
the long walk in the hot sun, after the comparative 
inactivity of my life aboard the schooner, had somewhat 
fatigued me; but the cool, aromatic water produced a 
wonderfully bracing, refreshing, and exhilarating effect 
upon my system, and I emerged from it with the feeling that 
I could easily perform the whole journey over again, if need 
were. Then, having given myself a vigorous rub-down with 
the towels, I donned the new garments and sandals that 
had been laid out for me, and was ready to face whatever 
might be before me. 


5: My Two NEW SISTERS 


My toilet completed, I drew back the curtain that 
served the purpose of a door to my room, and clapped my 
hands; whereupon one of the domestics of the 
establishment — who seemed to have been awaiting my 
summons — appeared, and with a low, graceful inclination 
of the body, invited me by signs to follow her. She conducted 
me down the marble staircase to a large room opening 
upon the hall, and respectfully held the curtain aside to 
enable me to pass through the doorway, upon doing which I 
found myself in a handsome and spacious apartment, paved 
with black-and-white marble, arranged in the pattern of a 
great star radiating from the centre of the room, which 
point was occupied by a marble basin, wherein played a 
fountain throwing a spray of perfumed water, the musical 
bell-like tinkling of which fell most soothingly and pleasantly 
upon the ear. The walls and ceiling of this room were, like 
the outer walls of the house, built of white marble, the 
former being divided up into panels by boldly executed 
mouldings of very graceful design, each panel bearing in its 
centre a mosaic picture, while the ceiling was arched and 
groined. The furniture consisted solely of divans, each 
provided with an ample supply of soft, down cushions, the 
combination forming a most luxurious lounge. Flowering 
plants in gracefully moulded pots were scattered about the 
room in profusion, and formed a very elegant adornment to 
it. The apartment was softly and rather dimly lighted by a 
single copper lamp of handsome design and elaborate 
workmanship, suspended by chains of the same material 
from the central boss of the ceiling. But dimly though the 
room was illuminated, there was still light enough to enable 
me to perceive that it was already occupied by the two 
daughters of the house, who — although I was then of 
course quite ignorant of the interesting fact — had already 


accepted me as a brother, and were quite prepared to 
accord me all a brother’s privileges. They were reclining 
upon contiguous divans, and chatting animatedly together; 
but as I entered they both rose to their feet, and Yuna, the 
elder of the two, advancing to meet me, took my hand and 
led me to the central divan of a group of three, smiling up in 
my face, and saying something that sounded very pleasantly 
like a word or two of welcome as she and Tanea seated 
themselves one on either side of me. I observed that both 
had changed their dress since I had first seen them, Yuna 
being now attired in a robe of rich scarlet silk, that 
admirably suited her dark, imperial style of beauty, while 
Tanea had donned a costume of delicately pale blue that 
equally well suited her cream-white skin, blue eyes, and 
ruddy golden hair. The dresses were made exactly alike and 
were very simple in design, consisting merely of a loose, 
sleeveless garment, reaching from the neck to the feet, 
clasped at the shoulders by large brooches of solid gold, 
and confined at the waist by belts formed of massive gold 
plaques, each plaque bearing a rich ornamental design 
chiselled upon it in high relief. The coiffure of the young 
ladies was both elaborate and exceedingly becoming; but 
beyond the fact that it consisted in the hair being arranged 
in a quantity of soft, fluffy curls, bound with ribbon of the 
Same material and colour as the dress, with a flower — a 
bright crimson rose in the case of Yuna, and a tiny bunch of 
small blue star-like blossoms in the case of Tanea — 
coquettishly tucked behind the ear, I am unable to give any 
detailed description of it. By way of ornaments both girls 
wore massive necklets of gold, formed like their belts of 
chiselled plaques, but not so large, with a very beautiful 
pendant hanging from each low down on the breast; and a 
massive armlet, also of gold, worked into the form of a 
coiled snake, with jewelled eyes, encircled the right arm of 
each, midway between the elbow and shoulder. 


I very quickly discovered that these young ladies — like 
most of their sex in other parts of the world — were firm 
believers in the virtues of conversation; for no sooner had I 
seated myself between them than they began to chatter as 
briskly as though we were all speaking the same language, 
and understood each other perfectly. And indeed it was 
marvellous, and a constantly recurring source of 
astonishment to me, to find how much of their meaning they 
contrived to convey to me by means of the singularly 
expressive intonation of their voices and the peculiar 
eloquence and appropriateness of their accompanying 
gestures. Thus, in the course of about a quarter of an hour, 
these two charming girls contrived to make it perfectly 
clear to my understanding that my presence as a member 
of their household was a source of great and unalloyed 
delight to them; and the perfect frankness and charming 
innocence of manner — which I could perceive was 
absolutely genuine and unaffected — added a further zest 
to the pleasure with which I received this interesting little 
bit of information. They also contrived to convey to me the 
impression that they were dying of curiosity to learn full 
particulars about myself; and my inability to adequately 
satisfy that curiosity naturally led up to a prompt 
commencement, on their part, of the task of initiating me 
into the mysteries of their own language. 

We were thus engaged — the girls pointing to or 
touching the several articles in the room and giving me 
their designation in Avelian — when Ruatee entered, and, 
seeing how his daughters were engaged, laughingly said 
something to them that at once plunged the trio into an 
eager and animated discussion, in the midst of which 
Pamara entered. This brought the discussion to a close — 
for the moment at least — Ruatee immediately advancing to 
meet his wife, taking her by the right hand, and conducting 
her from the room, while I followed in their wake with one 
of the girls on either hand. In this order we filed into 


another apartment that I afterwards learned was termed 
“the eating-room.” 

This room was a very much larger and altogether more 
handsome apartment than the one that we had just quitted; 
the walls being constructed of variegated marble, broken 
up into bays by handsome and massive columns of rich red 
granite, with elaborately carved capitals in alabaster, 
supporting a deep and boldly moulded cornice and a flat 
ceiling painted in rather crude but spirited imitation of a 
blue, cloud-dappled sky. As in “the room of assembly,” which 
we had just quitted, so here the walls were lined with 
numerous beautiful flowering shrubs and plants, arranged 
with exquisite taste, and exhaling a most delicate and 
refreshing perfume. I n the centre of the apartment stood 
the sole furniture of the room — a long, low, and rather 
narrow table, surrounded by couches upon which we 
reclined as we ate and drank. The viands were of the 
simplest and most wholesome kind, consisting entirely of 
bread and fruit, honey, milk, and wine; but the bread, milk, 
and honey were delicious, and the fruits various and of most 
exquisite flavour; while the wine was especially choice, of a 
rich yet delicate bouquet that I have never found equalled 
elsewhere. I discovered ere long that the Avelians were all 
strict vegetarians; a circumstance that, I thought, might at 
least in part account not only for the radiantly perfect 
health that everybody appeared to be enjoying, but also for 
their mild, equable temper and gentle manner. Two 
servants were detailed to attend to each of us, one being 
armed with a large fan with which to create an artificial 
current of air, while the other brought such viands as we 
individually chose to ask for. 

And as we ate, we talked — that is to say, the girls and 
their parents did, while I looked on and listened with 
interest, for it was impossible to avoid the knowledge that I 
was the topic of their conversation, which was eager, with 
an occasional note of apprehension in it. And it was not 


difficult for me to perceive, ere long, that the apprehension 
was not of me, but was on my account. They were evidently 
very much afraid that there was a danger of something 
exceedingly unpleasant happening to me; and I began to 
wonder, uneasily, whether, by one of the laws governing this 
gentle race of people, my penetration into their hitherto 
undiscovered country had rendered me liable to the penalty 
of death. Yet it could scarcely be so serious as this, I 
reflected, otherwise Ruatee would hardly have brought me 
to his house, as he had, in a perfectly open and public 
manner and without the slightest effort at concealment. 
There were frequent references to “Tuta” in the 
conversation to which I was listening: and by and by it 
became evident to me that it was this mysterious Tuta that 
was the source of my friends’ alarm. At length my curiosity 
became piqued to such an extent that I resolved to seek 
enlightenment, and, turning to Ruatee, I said — 

“Who, or what, is this ‘Tuta’ that you all seem to be so 
much afraid of?” 

I suppose the intonation of my question, and my 
mention of the name, must have conveyed to Ruatee some 
idea of the nature of my inquiry, for he said something to 
me that had the sound of a brief reply; and then, turning to 
one of the servants, he gave her an order which had the 
effect of sending her out of the room. Her absence was but 
brief, however, for she presently returned bearing in her 
hand a tablet or block composed of several sheets of what 
looked like rice paper compressed together, also a small 
bottle of Indian ink — or liquid that looked exceedingly like 
it — and a small, very fine paint brush of the kind known by 
artists as “pencils.” These articles she handed to Ruatee, 
who made a rapid sketch of some kind on the topmost sheet 
of the block, and then brought it round to me for inspection. 
The sketch consisted of two quaint- looking irregular 
figures drawn quite close up to the opposite margins of the 
paper; and at the first glance I could make nothing of it. 


Seeing that I was puzzled, Ruatee laid his finger upon the 
figure occupying the left side of the paper, and said “Avelia,” 
which explanation enabled me to recognize in the drawing 
an approximation to the shape which I imagined would 
agree with that of a plan or map of the island; whereupon I 
nodded my comprehension. Then he laid his finger upon the 
other figure, and said, “Tuta;” thus giving me to understand 
that the mysterious and terrible Tuta, that had formed the 
topic of their conversation, was another island, though why 
the place should inspire them with terror, and especially on 
my account, I could not comprehend, nor could they 
explain. But by dint of patient questioning on my part, and 
equally patient explanation on theirs, coupled with a lavish 
expenditure of paper and ink, I contrived in the course of 
the evening to extract from the family collectively the 
information that strained relations existed between Avelia 
and Tuta, often culminating in war, and that — so far as I 
could understand — Avelia generally got the worst of it. I 
also gathered that Tuta lay at a considerable distance — 
though how far I could not make out — to windward, or say 
about east-north-east, of Avelia. 

The obtaining of this information, small in amount 
though it was, involved the expenditure of a considerable 
amount of time; and when at length our conversation came 
to an end it must have been about ten o’clock at night — 
which I by and by discovered was decidedly a late hour 
among the Avelians, — we accordingly separated and 
retired to our respective rooms. 

I was astir shortly after daybreak the next morning; 
yet, early as I believed myself to be, I was not too early for 
the rest of the family, the two girls — arrayed in spotless 
white, and looking as fresh and fragrant as flowers washed 
in dew — being already in the room of assembly when I 
entered it. Ruatee and his wife followed quickly upon my 
heels, and after a quite affectionate exchange of greetings 
we went to breakfast in the eating-room. 


At the conclusion of the meal Ruatee left the house, 
presumably to attend to his business — whatever that might 
happen to be — and shortly afterwards the two girls gave 
me to understand that they also were going out, and that I 
might accompany them, if I so pleased. Accordingly, we 
sallied forth, the only addition that the girls made to their 
dress being that each carried a very prettily embroidered 
little silk parasol or umbrella, made somewhat after the 
Japanese style, to shield their uncovered heads from the 
sun. They offered me one also, for my own use; but as my 
hair grew fairly thickly and I had experienced no 
inconvenience from going about bareheaded on the 
previous day, I declined the offer. 

I soon found that the early morning was one of the 
fashionable hours for the promenade, the early evening 
being the other. And the favourite spot was the magnificent 
esplanade, some two miles in length, that had been built 
along the northern shore of the estuary; for there was 
generally more or less of a refreshing breeze blowing off 
the water, while the traffic — such as it was — on the 
waters of the harbour seemed to be a matter of much 
interest to the promenaders, who, I again noticed, consisted 
almost entirely of the gentler sex. As we sauntered slowly 
westward, in the direction of the harbour’s mouth, it 
gradually began to dawn upon me that my companions, 
Yuna and Tanea, must be persons of some distinction in the 
community, for they appeared to be known to practically 
everybody that we met, and were everywhere saluted with 
so much deference and attracted so much attention that I 
very quickly arrived at the conclusion that they must be the 
recognized leaders of Takapata society. 

This, however, was a detail that interested me very 
much less than some other matters that quickly attracted 
my attention, such, for instance, as the amount and nature 
of the traffic that was proceeding upon the waters of the 
harbour. I soon became aware that this traffic originated in 


the western quarter of the town, which was clearly devoted 
exclusively to business; for, even before reaching it, it was 
easily to be seen that in that quarter the houses were more 
thickly clustered together than elsewhere; also that several 
tall but gracefully shaped chimneys betrayed the existence 
of factories of some sort there; and, finally, a long stretch of 
wharfage was to be seen with tiers of a species of lighter 
lying alongside. A number of these craft were plying to and 
fro upon the waters of the harbour; and a peculiarity in 
them that at once attracted my notice consisted in the fact 
that, although they ranged in size from about fifteen feet up 
to as much as eighty feet in length, they were all propelled 
in exactly the same way, namely by oars. The smaller craft, 
up to, say, thirty feet in length, were quite open, and were 
fitted with thwarts for the use of the oarsmen, pretty much 
in the same way as the ordinary open rowing boat is at 
home with us in England; but the larger craft were either 
wholly or partially decked, with benches for the oarsmen 
fitted on the deck, and while the smaller craft were 
propelled by only two oarsmen, the larger of them required 
as many as forty large sweeps, each handled by two men, to 
give the craft a speed of some three knots per hour. These 
craft were, for the most part, shockingly clumsy, unwieldy- 
looking vessels — broad, shallow, wall-sided, with nothing in 
the nature of “lines” about them, with round, bluff bows and 
sterns shaped exactly alike, so that they could be driven 
either ahead or astern with equal facility. It is true that I 
noticed one or two craft a shade less clumsy than the 
others, inasmuch as that they were not quite so “beamy” in 
proportion to their length, while their bows were somewhat 
sharper; but these I eventually learned were dispatch boats 
in the Government service, built especially for the use of 
officials corresponding to our own King's Messengers. 

In due course we reached the western, or business, 
quarter of Takapata, which consisted, as I had already 
surmised, of shops and factories, where articles of every 


conceivable description in use by the Avelians were 
manufactured and sold. There were, for example — to name 
only a few of these — corn stores, bakers’ shops, 
establishments for the sale of fruit and vegetables, wine, 
clothing, jewellery, furniture, iron and copper utensils, cloth 
factories; and, still further on, shipbuilding yards, where I 
found a number of the unwieldy, barge-like craft to which I 
have already referred in process of construction, and where 
I was consequently enabled to learn something of the 
Avelian ship-carpenters’ methods of working, and the 
quality of their workmanship. The former I found to be 
decidedly crude, the latter excellent. This quarter of the 
town proved to be very much more extensive than I had 
imagined, a circumstance that was afterwards accounted 
for by the fact that, as I eventually discovered, Takapata 
was the chief seat of Avelia’s various industries. 

Our walk, that morning, was evidently a much longer 
one than my fair companions were at all accustomed to, for 
by the time that I had completed my inspection of the 
shipbuilding yards I discovered, to my consternation, that 
the two girls were so utterly exhausted that it would 
obviously be impossible for them to accomplish the return 
journey on foot, and there were no vehicles of any 
description, so far as I could see, in the town — or indeed in 
the country. I was for a little while in something of a 
quandary as to how I was to get them back home again; but 
at length Yuna solved the problem by boldly walking down a 
kind of boat-slip and beckoning a small craft with two 
rowers to come alongside. In this boat we all three seated 
ourselves and were conveyed, in about an hour, up the 
harbour to a flight of landing- steps quite close to Ruatee’s 
house. 

When, after having had a wash and brush-up, I 
descended to the room of assembly, I found Ruatee there, in 
company with a stranger, to whom I was duly presented. 
Conversation was of course difficult; yet this individual — a 


very elderly and very learned-looking man — at once began 
to talk to me with much animation; and presently I again 
found myself wondering by what subtle art these people 
contrived to convey so much of their meaning to one who, 
like myself, was absolutely unacquainted with their 
language. For in some mysterious fashion this ancient 
gentleman actually succeeded eventually in making me 
understand that there were important reasons why I should 
become intimately acquainted with the Avelian tongue, and 
that, furthermore, he had undertaken the somewhat 
difficult task of instructing me therein. That this person — 
whose name, by the way, was Koomee — should possess in 
an especial degree the art of making his meaning clear to 
me was, however, only half the marvel; for when — in 
response to what I took to be a request that I would furnish 
him with some information respecting myself and where I 
came from — I proceeded to give him, and, incidentally, the 
rest of the party, a brief history, in English, of myself and my 
doings, up to the moment of my sinking senseless upon the 
beach after my long swim ashore, I found it impossible to 
doubt that, while of course much that I said was quite 
incomprehensible to my audience, they, on the other hand, 
contrived to grasp a great deal more of my meaning than I 
could have deemed possible. 

It will be readily understood that, finding myself 
literally stranded in a country the very existence of which 
was quite unsuspected by the world at large, and the 
inhabitants of which, with their singularly advanced 
condition of civilization, afforded so profoundly interesting a 
field for study, I was quite as anxious to perfect myself in 
their language as they could possibly be to instruct me; on 
the following morning, therefore, I surrendered myself 
unreservedly into the hands of Koomee, to do as he would 
with me; devoting the whole of each day to study, with the 
exception of one hour in the morning and another in the 
evening, which I reserved for the purpose of escorting the 


girls during their daily promenades, and, incidentally, 
taking enough exercise to keep myself in fairly fit condition. 
It soon transpired that Koomee held an official position 
which can best be described in English as Chief of the 
Avelian Education Department, and was the originator of 
the singularly simple yet effective system of education that 
had received the sanction and approval of the Government. 
It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that, with so able a 
tutor and so admirable a system of teaching, backed by my 
own eagerness to learn, and the simplicity of the language 
itself, 

I was within three months able to understand and 
make myself understood without very much difficulty; while 
within five months of the date of my landing, Koomee 
resigned his post as tutor, declaring that my knowledge of 
Avelian was now sufficient for every required purpose; and 
that if I desired any further teaching I might acquire it with 
perfect ease for myself by studying the many treatises on 
special subjects that were to be found in the splendid 
national library at Tongatava, the capital city of Avelia. 


6: KOMEE’S STORY 


Meanwhile, during this period of hard study and 
seclusion, I had acquired — in a very desultory and 
fragmentary manner, it is true — a considerable amount of 
exceedingly interesting information concerning Avelia and 
its people. But on the evening of the day upon which 
Koomee had declared my education to be complete, and 
had announced his intention of resigning his position as my 
tutor forthwith, I thought the time had arrived when it 
would be useful for me to learn the whole history of Avelia 
in connected form, or at least so much of it as could be 
conveniently conveyed in the course of a single sitting. So, 
immediately after dinner, I invited my venerable friend and 
tutor to give me the main and most interesting facts 
relating to the country. 

“That I will, right willingly, friend Geoffrey,” replied the 
old man; “for it is very desirable, on many accounts, that 
you should know the story of the country of your adoption.” 
As a matter of fact I had not then adopted Avelia as my 
country; that fact, however, was a mere matter of detail, not 
of sufficient importance, as I thought, to be worthy of 
discussion; and I therefore did not raise the point. “The 
origin of our race,” resumed Koomee, “is lost in the mists of 
antiquity, the first known fact in our history being that the 
Avelians and the Tutans were originally one people, 
inhabiting the island of Avelia, and ruled over by one 
monarch. A time at length arrived, however, when twin sons 
were born to the King, and when at length the monarch 
died these twin brothers — who had by that time arrived at 
man’s estate — each put forward a claim to the vacant 
throne. It was the first time in the history of the nation that 
such an embarrassing event had occurred, and public 
opinion was pretty equally divided upon the question of how 
so delicate a matter ought to be dealt with. Some there 


were who maintained that the first-born son was 
undoubtedly the rightful heir; while others insisted that so 
trifling a difference as that of a few minutes in the time of 
birth was altogether insufficient to exclude the claims of the 
second son. Some suggested that the two princes should 
rule conjointly; others declared that any such arrangement 
must prove quite impracticable, and would inevitably lead 
to quarrelling and ill-feeling between the two brothers — 
who were of totally different temperament; while there 
were many who contended that, under the peculiar and 
unique circumstances of the case, the only solution of the 
difficulty lay in electing to the throne that prince who, in the 
opinion of the people at large, was best fitted to guide, and 
rule the destinies of the nation. This proposition at once 
commended itself to the favour of everybody, and was 
unanimously adopted; a polling-day was fixed, and every 
male of the age of two hundred moons and over was 
permitted to vote. The result was that the first-born prince 
was elected by a very narrow majority. 

“The partisans of the younger prince were, however, 
not satisfied; they roundly insisted that their own candidate 
was much the better and fitter man of the two; and for a 
time party spirit ran so high, and the feeling excited was so 
bitter, that civil war seemed inevitable. At length, however, 
Prince Nukafeta, the younger brother, intervened with a 
suggestion that those who were dissatisfied with the 
existing order of things should emigrate with him to the 
then uninhabited island of Tuta, the existence of which — 
some four days’ journey toward the east — had for some 
time been known. Accordingly, ships were built, every 
preparation was made, and in due course the great 
migration took place. Meanwhile, however, during the 
lengthy and elaborate preparation for this momentous step, 
party feeling had had time to subside; and when the 
eventful moment of departure at length drew near, not only 
had the most perfect amity been restored between the rival 


factions, but universal sorrow prevailed at the thought of 
the impending separation of those who, up to the time of 
the dispute, had been lifelong friends; indeed to such an 
extent was this the case that, rather than endure such a 
separation, some of the followers of the younger prince at 
the last moment determined to remain behind, while — as 
though to counterbalance this defection — certain 
adherents of the King hurriedly resolved to accompany 
their friends and relatives to Tuta. 

“Finally, the emigrants departed in their ships; and 
nothing more was seen or heard of them until some seventy 
moons had waxed and waned, when a ship arrived from 
Tuta, bearing greetings to the Avelians, and the intelligence 
that the Tutans were flourishing exceedingly in their new 
home — which had been found, by careful measurement, to 
be of considerably greater extent than Avelia. Moreover, 
Tuta had been discovered to be exceedingly rich in minerals 
of all kinds, iron, copper, gold, and precious stones being 
especially abundant; and the Tutans had sent over 
specimens of all these products for the inspection of the 
Avelians, in the hope that the latter might be disposed to 
trade with the Tutans for them, giving in exchange cattle, 
corn, and wine. The proposal found ready favour with the 
Avelians; and a thriving trade was speedily established 
between the two islands, to the mutual satisfaction and 
advantage of both nations. 

“Thus matters continued for many generations; but at 
length, upon the accession of the present King, Arotaa, to 
the throne of Tuta — which occurred two hundred and fifty- 
three moons ago, and one moon before the birth of our 
present Queen, Ilia — a change of policy occurred on the 
part of the Tutans that plunged Avelia into an ocean of 
trouble, in the depths of which it remains submerged to this 
day. For, now, the Tutans, instead of sending us from time to 
time single ships laden with commodities for our markets, 
dispatched a huge fleet laden with armed men, who landed 


upon our island and took by force as much as they desired 
of our stores of corn, wine, and cattle, making no payment 
therefor; and seizing as many of our ships as they required 
wherein to carry away their spoils. 

“Upon the first occasion of this happening the Avelians 
were taken by surprise and could offer no resistance; but 
when the Tutans next came to Avelia, some forty moons 
later, we were prepared for them, and offered a stout 
resistance when they again attempted to rob us. Our 
efforts, however, were worse than useless; for, when we 
opposed them, the Tutans — who had become a very strong 
and fierce race of people — fell upon us with fury, and slew 
us by hundreds, so that the survivors were glad to fly into 
the heart of the country, and there remain until the robbers 
had departed. 

“This fresh outrage aroused the anger of the Avelians 
to such a degree that the King forthwith issued orders that 
our artificers should at once be set to work upon the task of 
making swords and spears, similar to those carried by the 
Tutans; and when the robbers next appeared — some forty 
moons later — the whole male population of Avelia 
assembled to oppose them; and a most desperate and 
bloody struggle took place on the shore of the harbour 
where our enemies were accustomed to land. But again the 
Tutans were victorious; and on this occasion they took not 
only an enormous booty of cattle and corn, but also several 
hundreds of Avelian prisoners — mostly men in the prime of 
life — who had been captured during the progress of the 
fighting. And also, as before, they took as many ships as 
they needed, in which to carry off their booty. 

“And, since then, Avelia has been systematic-ally raided 
by the Tutans every twenty-sixth moon; and on every 
occasion they have stolen nearly all our cattle and corn, 
leaving us only sufficient of the former to preserve our 
herds from extinction, and, of the latter, to maintain 
ourselves and keep our fields planted. Moreover, they have 


taken away so many of our young men that it has become 
quite hopeless for us to seriously dream of offering any 
resistance to these periodical raids. It is just one hundred 
and sixty-five moons ago that, in one and the same raid, 
they stole from me my last remaining son, and all three of 
Ruatee’s fine promising lads.” 

There was a pause in the old gentleman’s narrative at 
this point, the entire party being overcome by keen distress 
at the recollection of their terrible loss. Presently, however, 
Koomee resumed his discourse by remarking to Ruatee — 

“Ah, my friend, you have been fortunate indeed in that 
you have had the opportunity to partially repair your losses 
by the adoption of my pupil, Geoffrey, here. How many of us 
would gladly have given the half of everything that we 
possess for such an opportunity! I suppose,” he continued, 
turning to me, “you are quite content with the 
arrangement? Because, if you are not, I should like you to 
clearly understand that there are many sonless parents in 
the island — myself among the number — who would be 
more than glad to adopt you. Have you ever given your 
formal consent to Ruatee’s adoption of you?” 

I could see in a moment that this question — which 
struck me as being rather in the nature of a somewhat 
unfair attempt upon Koomee’s part to entice me away from 
the Ruatee household — caused the latter the utmost 
consternation; for, as a matter of fact, since the moment of 
my reception beneath Ruatee’s roof, and my adoption by 
him as a son, on the day following the wreck of the 
schooner, the matter had never again been referred to; the 
members of the family had apparently all taken it for 
granted that I had _ cheerfully acquiesced in _ the 
arrangement — as indeed I had — and there the matter had 
rested. But they now, in a moment, recognized that a very 
important item in the formalities of adoption had been 
omitted: this custom of the adoption of a son into a family — 
which had arisen in consequence of the practice of the 


Tutans of carrying off as many of the young Avelian males 
as they could lay hands on during their periodical raids — 
had in course of time become recognized and made a legal 
act by the Avelian Government; but one of the stipulations 
of the Government decree legalizing the procedure was 
that the act of adoption, to be binding, must be executed 
with the consent of both the contracting parties; and in my 
case this formality had not been observed, owing, of course, 
to my ignorance of the Avelian language at the time of the 
act of adoption, and the consequent impossibility to explain 
to me what was proposed, and to obtain my consent 
thereto. The act of my adoption was _ consequently 
incomplete, and could still be repudiated by either party. 
And it was not difficult to see that the Ruatee family were 
distinctly apprehensive that the suggestion thrown out by 
Koomee might possibly cause me to reconsider the whole 
matter, and perhaps refuse to confirm Ruatee’s act. 

Naturally, however, I was not in the least disposed to 
do any such ungrateful thing, after all that they had done 
for me, and all the kindness and affection that they had so 
freely shown me during the five months that I had 
sojourned under their roof. It is true that when I first 
landed in the island my first thought had been to get away 
from it again as early as possible, and prosecute my journey 
to Japan; but I had only been in Avelia a very few days when 
I recognized, firstly, that there were several very serious 
difficulties in the way of carrying out such a scheme; and, 
secondly, that, to judge by appearances, there was every 
prospect of my being able to employ myself just as 
profitably in Avelia as in Japan. I had, therefore, long ago 
practically made up my mind to remain for some time in 
Avelia, and see how matters were likely to go, and what 
were the probable prospects before such a man as myself. 
So I had now no hesitation in replying to Koomee’s 
question. 


“No, my friend,” I answered; “I have never yet given 
my formal consent to Ruatee’s adoption of me. But,” I 
continued, turning to Ruatee, “I would not have you 
suppose, my father, that this omission has arisen from any 
disinclination on my part to confirm and legalize your kind 
act; rather is it the result of preoccupation in connection 
with the study of your language, which Koomee, here, has 
so enthusiastically supervised. But I am very greatly 
indebted to Koomee” — with a bow to that individual — “not 
only for his kind offer, but also for his equally kind reminder 
of the omission on my part; and, if it please you, we will 
speak further of the matter at the first convenient 
opportunity. And now, to return to the topic of the Tutans, 
what do they do with the Avelian prisoners whom they take 
away with them on the occasion of their periodical raids?” 

“They make slaves of them,” answered Ruatee, “setting 
them to work at the oars of their ships, to delve in the earth 
for the minerals in which Tuta is so rich, to herd their 
cattle, to plough, sow, and reap their fields, to toil in their 
shipyards, carrying the ponderous beams and timbers from 
place to place and rearing them into position ready for the 
artificers; and, in short, to execute all the heavy labour of 
every description that is done in Tuta.” 

“Ah!” said I. “And pray how did you come by this 
information?” 

“It was told us,” answered Ruatee, “by one of our 
young men who contrived to effect his escape from their 
ships on the occasion of one of their raids.” 

“What!” exclaimed I. “Do the Tutans actually compel 
their unfortunate prisoners to assist in working their ships 
on these occasions?” 

“Assuredly they do,” answered Ruatee. “We have every 
reason to believe that the oars of the Tutan ships are now 
worked exclusively by Avelian prisoners, who are chained to 
the benches from the moment of their departure from Tuta 
until that of their return thither.” 


“What a fiendish piece of cruelty!” I exclaimed, in 
horror. “By the way,” I continued, as an idea occurred to 
me, “I see that all your ‘ships,’ without distinction of size, 
are propelled exclusively by oars. Is this the case also with 
the Tutan ships?” 

“Undoubtedly it is,” answered Ruatee. “By what other 
means could they possibly be propelled?” 

“Well,” said I, “seeing that Tuta lies almost directly to 
windward of Avelia, as you have informed me, it occurs to 
me as remarkable that they do not use sails at least for 
their run from Tuta to Avelia. And it has also struck me as 
being very strange that the Avelians never use sails aboard 
their ships, especially as you appear to be so exceedingly 
short of manual labour.” 

“Of what are you talking, my son?” exclaimed Ruatee. 
“ Sails? What do you mean by sails?” 

(I had used the English word “sails” in the above 
remarks, for when I came to speak of these very important 
items in a ship’s furniture it suddenly occurred to me that 
there was no equivalent for it in the Avelian tongue.) 

“Sails,” answered I, “are the broad sheets of cloth 
called ‘canvas ’ which almost every other race on the face of 
the earth, except yourselves, uses to propel most of its ships 
through the water, instead of oars. I have often wondered 
at the fact that, never since I first landed on the shores of 
Avelia, have I seen so much as a single craft of any kind with 
a sail set. Is it possible that you have never yet learned to 
use the wind as a means of propulsion for your ships?” 

Ruatee shook his head. 

“Explain, my son, I pray you,” he exclaimed, regarding 
me with a puzzled expression. “I do not understand what 
you mean!” 

“Then let me have the pleasure of enlightening you, my 
father,” exclaimed I. “Give me a sheet of paper and a brush, 
if you please. I think that, with them, I can quickly make my 
meaning clear.” 


The articles were brought, and I forthwith proceeded 
to sketch one of the clumsy-looking craft afloat on a rippling 
surface of water, shading up the sketch and making it as 
realistic in appearance as I could. My little audience at once 
recognized the object, Koomee alone objecting that I had 
omitted to show any oars in the sketch. Then I rapidly 
added to the drawing the representation of two masts and 
the sails of a fore-and-aft schooner. 

The little party peered eagerly at my drawing as I 
worked upon it, and, when I had finished, Ruatee remarked, 
pointing to the sketch — 

“So those, my son, are what you call ‘sails’? And pray, 
of what use are they?” 

“The wind presses upon them and drives the ship 
along,” I answered. 

“Ye Gods,” exclaimed Ruatee, “what a marvel is this! I 
have never heard of the like before. Yet I can conceive of 
such a possibility, now that you have spoken of it. For have 
not we all felt something of the force of the wind at times 
when it has been blowing strongly; how it drove us forward 
when it was blowing at our backs, and how it retarded our 
progress when it blew in our faces? Truly, Koomee, there 
seems to be sound reason in the idea. What say you?” 

“IT say as you do, Ruatee,” answered Koomee. “Yet I 
think some special skill and cunning must be needed in the 
handling of those vast expanses of cloth, if one would avoid 
disaster. Moreover, although those ‘sails’ may possibly be of 
service when the ship happens to be going in the direction 
toward which the wind blows, it would seem, to my poor 
comprehension, that they can be nothing but a hindrance 
and a source of trouble and danger at all other times. How 
say you, Geoffrey?” 

“T say that, in the hands of the inexperienced person, 
sails are always a source of difficulty, trouble, and danger,” 
answered I. “But, in the hands of the experienced, the 
difficulty, trouble, and danger disappear, and sails become 


of incalculable value. For the experienced mariner has 
learned the art of so arranging his sails that he can 
progress in any direction he pleases, irrespective of the 
point from which the wind may happen to blow; although of 
course you will readily understand that the ship will travel 
much faster in the desired direction with the wind behind 
her than she would if that same wind should happen to be 
blowing in the opposite direction. To illustrate the truth of 
what I say, I may tell you that the ship in which I came 
hither was propelled across the ocean for a distance of 
some thousands of miles by means of her sails alone, 
although, during the journey, the wind frequently blew in a 
direction quite contrary to that in which we desired to go.” 

My hearers looked at me for some moments in blank 
astonishment. Then said Ruatee — 

“This is a matter that entirely passes my 
comprehension, Geoffrey. It seems inconceivable; yet it 
must be true, since you say so. But to accomplish so 
marvellous a feat must surely demand a measure of skill to 
which few men can attain?” 

“Not so, my father,” answered I. “Any man of mere 
ordinary intelligence may easily attain that skill with but 
comparatively brief training.” 

“Then,” said Ruatee, “since you speak with such 
certainty of the matter it is to be assumed that you possess 
the knowledge and skill necessary for the manipulation of 
Sails.” 

“You are right,” answered I; “I do. Before I left my 
home in far-off England I possessed a small yacht — that is 
to say, a ship used entirely for the purposes of pleasure and 
enjoyment — in which I was accustomed to traverse long 
distances quite alone, working and manipulating the sails 
with my own hands, and doing everything for myself.” 

“And what was the size of this yacht?” demanded 
Ruatee. “It must have been but a very small ship, or you 
could not have managed without help of some kind.” 


“Yes,” I admitted, “she was of course only a small craft 
— about as long as one of your own medium-sized ships.” 

“One of our medium-sized ships!” exclaimed Ruatee, 
lifting up his hands in astonishment. “Why, the very smallest 
of our ships require two men to manage them; yet you 
alone manage a vessel as large as one of our medium-sized 
ships! Truly, Geoffrey, you must be a very wonderful man! 

“No,” I returned, with a laugh. “I assure you that there 
are hundreds — nay thousands — of Englishmen who are 
able to do the same.” 

There was another pause while my audience wrestled 
with this statement, and strove to assimilate it. Then Ruatee 
turned to Koomee, and said — 

“It seems, Koomee, that you and others of our learned 
men, who have contended that there may be other peoples 
on this earth of ours, who are even further advanced than 
the Avelians in the arts of civilization, are not so mad, after 
all, as some of us have insisted! ” 

Never, I think, have I seen a more delighted man than 
was Koomee when Ruatee made this important admission. 
He laughed gleefully, rubbed his hands, and exclaimed — 

“Ah, Ruatee, that admission of yours is worth twenty 
years of life to me. From the days of my boyhood, when I 
first took up the study of geography, it has always seemed 
that this huge world of ours must have been created for the 
convenience of others beside the Avelians and the Tutans; 
yet see how I, and those who thought with me, have been 
continually scorned and derided as mad dreamers! But now 
that Geoffrey has come among us from the great outside 
world, with his wonderful story of a race of people 
possessing a knowledge so profound that they have actually 
learned how to harness the free winds of heaven and 
compel them to propel their ships — ye Gods! the scorn and 
derision will now be with us!” 

And he clapped his hands in a very ecstasy of delight. 


I laughed heartily at this outburst on the part of so 
grave and learned a scholar as Koomee, who yet, with all 
his vast stores of erudition, thought the use of sails such a 
very wonderful thing. 

“Permit me to compliment you upon your far-seeing 
wisdom, Koomee,” I remarked. “ Your contention has indeed 
been true to the letter. Considering that the Avelians 
appear never to have had any communication with the 
great outside world, I regard their knowledge and their 
condition of civilization as positively marvellous, and as 
indicative of the possession of a quite exceptional gift of 
intelligence. Yet your knowledge is very far behind that of 
some of the other races who people this world of ours — of 
my own people, for example; who have not only learned ‘to 
harness the free winds of heaven’ — as you picturesquely 
express it, but have also learned to harness the lightning, 
and compel it to convey their messages for them; and to 
impress into their service the mighty power of steam.” 

“Enough, enough!” exclaimed Ruatee, raising his 
hands before him. “Say no more, I implore you, Geoffrey, 
lest our poor brains burst in the endeavour to understand 
further wonders. The hour is unduly late; let us all to our 
couches, reserving your other marvels for a more 
convenient season.” 

At this point we all rose and prepared to retire to our 
respective rooms; Koomee going rather unwillingly, I 
thought, although he was far too well-bred and courteous to 
question the behest of the head of the household. But he 
very skillfully manoeuvred in such a manner that he and I 
passed up the staircase together; and, as we went, he 
slipped his arm within mine, and murmured — 

“Tell me, Geoffrey, I pray you, what is ‘steam’?” 

I patted his hand reassuringly as we parted at the 
doorway of my room. “You shall learn all about steam, 
Koomee, in due season,” said I. 


7: THE GUILE OF RUATEE 


It was most diverting to me to watch the manoeuvring 
of Ruatee and Koomee on the following morning. It had 
been arranged that Koomee was to bid us farewell and 
retire to his own abode at Tongatava, the capital city of 
Avelia, immediately after breakfast; the time therefore that 
remained to him for conversation with me was extremely 
brief, and he was, quite naturally, very anxious to make the 
utmost of it, his object being, of course, to extract from me 
all the information that he could possibly obtain in the short 
time still at his disposal. He had therefore hurried down at 
an unusually early hour, in the hope of finding me up, and 
alone. But Ruatee, on the other hand, felt that, having 
adopted me, he had a proprietary interest not only in me 
but also in whatever knowledge I might happen to possess; 
and he had fully made up his shrewd mind that if any credit 
was to accrue to any one by exploiting me he would be that 
one. Therefore, having clearly recognized Koomee’s 
eagerness on the previous evening to extract from me as 
much information as possible, and foreseeing the line of 
action that Koomee would probably take in pursuance of 
that laudable endeavour, Ruatee also descended early 
enough to frustrate his friend’s scheme; with the result 
that, when I in turn entered the room of assembly, the two 
old gentlemen were discussing with much animation some 
topic about which neither of them cared the value of a brass 
button. Of course Ruatee’s action effectually checkmated 
poor Koomee, whose last opportunity for speaking with me 
alone was now gone; and an hour later the Chief of the 
Avelian Education Department made his adieus and set out 
for Tongatava, much chagrined and crestfallen at his 
failure. 

I could see that Ruatee had been awaiting this event in 
a perfect fever of impatience; and no sooner had Koomee 


turned his back upon the house than my host exclaimed — 

“Now, Geoffrey, my son, we must hasten, for there is 
not a moment to be lost. We, too, must start for Tongatava 
this very day — nay, this very hour; for it is of the utmost 
importance that we should arrive before Koomee, and 
obtain an audience of the Queen before he can gain her 
ear; otherwise my plans may all be upset. I have made 
every arrangement for the journey; I have secured the 
service of the swiftest ship and the most expert captain in 
Takapata; I have caused a sufficiency of provisions to be 
prepared and packed for our utmost need; and I have” — 
the old fellow grinned with malicious triumph — “so 
arranged matters with the captain of Koomee’s ship that 
our dear old friend will not arrive at Tongatava until some 
three turns of the glass after us, by which time I trust we 
Shall be safely closeted with her Majesty.” 

“Right!” I exclaimed; “I am ready to start at once. But 
why all this haste, my father? And why is it so important 
that we should secure the ear of the Queen before Koomee 
can see her?” 

“Because, my son,” answered Ruatee, “from what you 
told us last night, and what I have succeeded in gathering 
from your conversation at various times since you first 
began to study the Avelian language, I have arrived at the 
conclusion that your knowledge can be of the utmost 
service and value to our unfortunate country. I foresee a 
brilliant career for you; great advantage to Avelia; and — 
incidentally — some profit to myself and my family by 
bringing you to the Queen’s notice. If J did not do so, 
Koomee would; and whatever advantage may accrue in 
consequence of the introduction belongs legitimately to me. 
What think you, Geoffrey?” 

“T think, my father, that the matter is as you put it,” I 
answered. “You adopted me, and gave me a home, 
sustenance, and father, mother, and two charming sisters, 
all of whom have bestowed upon me the warmest affection; 


it seems to me, therefore, that you are justly entitled to 
whatever of profit or advantage is likely to result from my 
introduction to the Queen. Furthermore, let me say that 
from all that I have seen and heard, I believe that a career 
awaits me here, and that I can be of the greatest service to 
Avelia, even to the delivering of her from the intolerable 
persecution of the Tutans; I have therefore definitely 
determined to remain here, for the present at least, and 
until it shall appear whether or no the Avelian Government 
is disposed to avail itself of my services.” 

“My son,” exclaimed Ruatee, in manifest delight, “it 
makes this old heart of mine leap with joy to hear such 
words from you. Fear not as to the result of my introduction 
of you to the Queen. Young though she be, she has the 
wisdom of a hoary head; and you have but to tell her of your 
own wisdom and knowledge when she will be quick to see 
in how many ways you can advantage Avelia, whose sorrows 
and misfortunes she has made her own. Come, let us go at 
once; the moments are precious.” 

We bade a hasty adieu to Pamara and the two girls, 
and hurried along the promenade to a flight of steps near at 
hand, alongside which lay one of the long, narrow craft 
that, as I understood, had been built for the Government 
service, and which Ruatee, in virtue of his position as 
Headman of Takapata, had been able to requisition for our 
journey. She was a craft of about sixty feet long and ten feet 
beam by four feet deep, with a small, stuffy cabin, some 
eight feet long, under a kind of monkey-poop aft. She pulled 
forty-four oars, double banked, each oar or sweep being 
worked by two men. The poop was shaded by an awning of 
gaily striped stuff similar to that of which the sun-blinds of 
the houses are made; and beneath this awning were two 
divans liberally provided with cushions for our comfort and 
convenience. The captain of this queer-looking round- 
bowed and round-sterned craft strutted athwart the fore 
part of the poop with an air of importance and authority 


that would have been insufferable had it not been so 
supremely ridiculous and amusing; and the timoneer or 
steersman stood on a little platform just abaft the two 
stroke oarsmen, from which position he directed the crew, 
the craft having no helm, but being steered entirely by her 
oars, the timoneer continually crying out commands 
equivalent to “Pull port!” “Easy starboard!” “Give way all!” 
and so on, while he marked the time of the oar strokes by 
striking a block of hard wood in front of him with a mallet. 

The moment that Ruatee and I stepped aboard the 
shore-fasts were cast off with commendable promptitude, 
the two men that pulled the port bow oar threw out their 
sweep and bore the bows of the craft off from the quay-wall 
with it, the remaining oarsmen rigged out their sweeps one 
after the other, as the widening space between galley and 
wall permitted, and presently we were fairly under way and 
sweeping up the harbour at the rate of a good honest four 
knots. The town of Takapata, from the eastern extremity of 
which we started, was soon left behind, and we found 
ourselves passing up a waterway about half-a-mile wide, 
with deep water close up to the banks, on either side for the 
most part — if one might judge by the appearance and 
character of the beaches; and with a background of 
exquisitely charming country all the way. 

There was not much traffic moving in the harbour that 
morning; it was not long, therefore, ere I became aware of 
another craft, about a quarter of a mile ahead of us, and 
going in the same direction as ourselves. My attention was 
attracted to her all the more strongly by the fact that her 
movements were erratic in the extreme. Naturally, it is not 
very easy to maintain a perfectly straight course with a 
craft propelled by some forty or fifty oars, with no rudder to 
steady her, yet our timoneer managed very fairly well by 
causing the oarsmen on one side or the other to ease for a 
stroke or two when his craft showed a tendency to sheer 
out of her proper course; but the craft ahead was sheering 


all over the place, now heading for one side of the harbour, 
and anon swerving round and heading for the other, instead 
of proceeding like ourselves, fairly straight up the 
waterway; the result, of course, being that we rapidly 
overhauled her. I said to Ruatee, pointing to the craft — 

“Tf that is a fair example of seamanship, my father, then 
your people have still a great deal to learn in the art.” 

Ruatee smiled broadly as his gaze followed the 
decidedly erratic movements of the craft. 

“Nay, my son,” said he, “you must not judge the skill of 
our Avelian mariners by what you see there. That ship is 
bearing our honoured friend Koomee to Tongatava, whither 
he is hastening with the object of being the first to acquaint 
Queen Ilia with the interesting fact that a stranger — 
yourself — has entered her dominions possessing a 
knowledge of many wonderful arts that may prove of the 
utmost value and importance to Avelia; he being well aware 
that the man who first makes so interesting a matter known 
to her Majesty is likely to gain much honour and many 
substantial advantages. But the captain of that ship is well 
known to me, and he clearly understands that to displease 
the Headman of Takapata would be most disadvantageous 
to his interests; I therefore caused it to be made known to 
him that I intended to journey to Tongatava to-day, and 
particularly desired to arrive there well in advance of 
Koomee, and there you behold the result.” 

We were by this time so close to the craft that it was 
possible to recognize those on board her, and we had no 
difficulty in identifying our friend Koomee in anguished 
remonstrance with the skipper as he drew the attention of 
the latter to the difference between their rate of progress 
and our own. At that moment they were about one hundred 
yards immediately ahead of us, and we were rapidly gaining 
upon them. For a moment it appeared almost as though a 
collision between the two craft was imminent, since our 
own timoneer obstinately persisted in maintaining his 


course to the great danger of Koomee’s “ship,” and I was on 
the point of interfering when I saw the other craft take a 
broad sheer to port out of our way. The next moment there 
arose an excited shout from the timoneer of our companion, 
her oarsmen bent to their sweeps with all the vigour of 
which they were capable, and in less than another minute, 
to my great amusement and Ruatee’s intense gratification, 
they rushed their vessel hard and fast upon the beach, on a 
falling tide. Then, of course, there at once ensued a scene of 
tremendous excitement on board the stranded craft, and a 
great backing of oars; but it was all of no avail, and when at 
length we rounded into the next reach of the harbour it was 
perfectly clear that friend Koomee was a fixture for at least 
the next six hours. 

As we continued to progress up the long harbour I 
observed that the banks were gradually closing in upon us, 
at the same time increasing in height, and becoming more 
rocky and precipitous, until the scenery assumed quite a 
Rhine-like character, except for the nature of the vegetation 
that crowded the heights, and the lovely ferns and flowers 
that sprang from the innumerable crevices in the rocky 
cliffs. At length, shortly before noon, we reached a rocky 
pass, or gorge in the hills that towered ahead of us, the 
scenery of which was particularly grand and stern in 
character, in which the channel narrowed to a width of 
scarcely two hundred feet, while the bare ironstone cliffs 
towered precipitously above us to a height of fully six 
hundred feet, passing through which, we entered a most 
lovely lake-like basin, some four miles in diameter, at the 
farther extremity of which gleamed the white city of Ivetia 
picturesquely embowered in palms and other tropical trees. 
We headed straight for — as I thought — the centre of the 
town; but when we had measured about half the distance 
across the lake I became aware that the spot for which we 
were making — and which I had hitherto imagined to be a 
part of the town built upon a projecting promontory — was 


a small island that seemed to stand out but a short distance 
from the shore, and which was covered with large and 
exceedingly handsome buildings embosomed in what 
presented the appearance of a magnificent park-like 
garden. This island, I now learned from Ruatee, constituted 
the Court quarter of Tongatava; the largest, most 
handsome, and most conspicuous building upon it being the 
royal palace, while the others consisted of the various 
Government buildings, and the residences of certain of the 
most important Government Officials. 

It was shortly after noon when we ranged up alongside 
a noble flight of steps let into a magnificent sea-wall, built 
entirely of marble, that — as I afterwards found — ran right 
round the island, affording a delightful promenade for the 
Queen and her Court; and ten minutes later Ruatee and I 
were wending our way toward the palace, the massive 
towers and pinnacles of which gleamed white as snow in 
the distance over the dark foliage of the clustering trees. 
Our way lay along a path, some twenty feet wide, that 
wound capriciously and picturesquely between broad 
spaces of velvet lawn dotted with flower-beds that were gay 
with brilliant-hued, fragrant flowers, past dense shady 
clumps of palm, feathery bamboo, and noble forest trees, 
and beside small ornamental sheets of water well stocked 
with water-fowl, some of which sported the most gorgeous 
plumage. A walk of about twenty minutes’ duration brought 
us out into an open lawn-like space, in the midst of which 
stood the royal palace, and I involuntarily paused for a 
moment to admire the marvellous beauty and exquisitely 
just and symmetrical proportions of the edifice, and its rich 
and varied ornamentation of colonnade, cornice, pediment, 
entablature, moulding, and other architectural features. 
Then, Ruatee leading the way, we advanced to the principal 
entrance, which was guarded by two soldiers in full panoply 
of helmet, breastplate, buckler, sword, and spear, who, 
recognizing Ruatee, raised their spears in salute as we 


passed in. Just beyond the threshold we were met by an 
official of the Queens household, who, also recognizing 
Ruatee, bowed almost to the ground in salutation. 

Her Majesty, we were informed, was at the moment 
discussing and arranging certain affairs of State with her 
officials; but the day’s session was now drawing to a close, 
and if it would please us to wait a few minutes, the speaker 
would acquaint the Queen with the fact that we craved 
audience with her, and would let us know her pleasure in 
the matter. It now appeared that Ruatee had foreseen some 
such contingency as this, and had provided for it by 
preparing a brief statement in writing setting forth the 
object of his mission, and this he now handed to the official, 
with a request that it should be laid before her Majesty 
forthwith. 

Taking the missive, with another low bow the official 
departed, leaving us standing in a very fine entrance hall, 
open to the roof of the building, with galleries running right 
round its four sides, and two superb flights of marble steps, 
one on each side of the noble apartment, leading up to 
them. There were a number of door-openings in the walls in 
front and on either side of us, both on the ground-level 
where we stood, and leading off the galleries above; and 
immediately in front of the main entrance was a very fine, 
wide, and lofty corridor leading away into the innermost 
recesses of the building. It was down this corridor that the 
official had disappeared, and along it he presently returned 
with an intimation that the Queen would see us forthwith, if 
it would please us to follow him. 

Thereupon we were conducted along the same 
corridor, and through several magnificent apartments of 
noble proportions, into a much smaller chamber, which 
proved to be the Chamber of Counsel. 


8: THE QUEEN 


As the curtain of this chamber was drawn aside to 
afford us admission, I observed that the room, while 
considerably smaller than any of those through which we 
had just passed, was much more richly decorated. I had no 
time to note details, however, for my attention was instantly 
attracted toward the occupants of the apartment, of whom 
there were about thirty, grouped on either side of a low 
table littered with documents, plans, and drawings that 
evidently were, or very recently had been, under 
discussion. 

The members of this assembly were, with a single 
exception, men — elderly men, grave and preoccupied of 
aspect, sedate and dignified of deportment, deliberate and 
deferential of speech. The remaining occupant of the 
chamber was a woman — none other, of course, than her 
Majesty Queen Ilia. She was quite young, being, as I had 
already gathered from Ruatee, only a month or two past 
her twentieth birthday; tall, according to the standard of 
female height among the Avelians — that is to say, she stood 
a trifle over five feet three inches in her sandals. She was 
superbly and exquisitely beautiful and perfect in form and 
feature, with a pair of magnificent dark blue eyes that 
alternately flashed or melted in response to the mood of 
their owner, and an astonishing wealth of soft, silky, golden- 
brown hair that, bound to her small, shapely head by a 
narrow, coronet-like band of gold, flowed thence 
untrammelled to below her waist in a luxuriant cascade of 
softly waving curls. The expression of her countenance at 
the moment of our entrance was pensive almost to the 
verge of sadness; but I soon discovered that she could 
exhibit the most charming vivacity and animation of manner 
upon occasion. Her attire — of precisely the same style as 
that worn generally by the Avelian women of the higher 


classes — was of softest silk, of a peculiarly rich and deep 
crimson hue — the royal colour — embroidered about the 
neck and hem with a dainty tendril-like pattern in gold 
thread; her otherwise bare feet were shod with sandals of 
the same rich hue as her robe; and, for ornaments, she 
wore massive dead gold armlets twining snake-like three or 
four times round the upper part of the arm, and a very 
massive and superbly chiselled gold necklet with a large 
medallion-like ornament depending from it on her breast. 
She was reclining upon a handsome divan near the table, 
with her Advisers grouped to right and left of her at 
opposite ends of the table. 

As the usher announced us, and we advanced slowly up 
the chamber toward the royal divan, Ruatee leading me by 
the right hand — as, I learned, was the etiquette upon the 
occasion of a presentation to the Sovereign — all eyes were 
directed scrutinizingly toward us, and notwithstanding that 
I was now becoming quite accustomed to that sort of thing, 
I could not avoid being amused at the universal expression 
of astonishment on the countenances of those present that 
greeted my appearance as I towered a full head’s stature 
above my sponsor Ruatee. So far, however, as the Queen 
was concerned, the expression of surprise was quickly 
succeeded by one of pleasure as she turned to Ruatee, and 
said — 

“Salutation and welcome, Ruatee! You have come to 
me in the nick of time to save yourself some 
unpleasantness, perhaps; for within the past few days it has 
been in my mind to have you brought to me in chains, that 
you might render an account of yourself for harbouring this 
gigantic stranger in my dominions without due sanction 
first obtained from me. Your letter, however, explains all; 
and I absolve you from every suspicion of treachery.” 

" Your Majesty is clemency itself,” stammered Ruatee, 
turning pale at his extremely narrow escape from what 
might easily have been a most awkward predicament. “Had 


I thought that the matter was likely to reach your Majesty’s 
ears I would have hastened to lay all the facts before you. 
But, believe me, gracious Queen, I, your trusted and faithful 
servant, had no more intent than to prepare for your 
Majesty what I trusted and believed would be a most 
acceptable surprise. If — “ 

“Enough, good Ruatee,” interrupted the Queen. “Your 
excuses are needless. Yet, foolish man, I must needs scold 
you a little for being so simple as to dream that you could 
possibly harbour such a man as he who stands before me, 
without the fact being known to all the world. Truly, you 
have given me a surprise indeed, for never before have 
these eyes beheld such a stalwart. How do you call him? 
For, though you named him in your letter, my tongue halts 
and falters upon the word.” 

“His name, O Queen, is Geoffrey. He is my adopted son; 
a man of might, as your Grace may see; and possessed of 
such marvellous knowledge and skill that my very reason 
reels and staggers when I recall the many wonders that he 
has related to me, although I understand that he has not 
yet told me all, or nearly all. And the whole of this 
knowledge, the whole of this skill and art, he now comes to 
lay at the feet of your Majesty, for the benefit and 
advantage of Avelia! ” 

“Tt is well!” exclaimed the Queen. Then, turning to me 
and regarding me intently for a moment, she stretched 
forth her hand toward me, saying — 

“Salutation, and a right hearty welcome, mighty Geof 
— frey, to these poor dominions of mine!” She had quite a 
pretty little struggle with my rather awkward name as she 
smilingly attempted to pronounce it. 

Whereupon I made my first faux pas as a courtier; for, 
advancing a pace or two, I sank upon one knee before the 
charming little figure upon the divan, and, placing my own 
hand beneath the one that she so graciously extended to 
me, I raised it respectfully to my lips and imprinted upon 


the dainty digits a kiss that was by no means lacking in 
ardour! Then I rose to my feet and, bowing low, thanked her 
Majesty in a few set phrases for the kind welcome that she 
had extended to me. 

Never, I think, have I seen a look of more utter terror 
and consternation than that which I beheld on the faces of 
Queen Ilia’s Advisers as I rose to my feet! Even the Queen 
herself was white to the lips, and the startled look that — as 
Ruatee afterwards informed me — had leapt into her eyes 
as I raised her hand to my lips, was still there. But as I 
gazed at her in confusion — knowing all too late that I had 
committed a ghastly blunder of some sort — the colour 
returned in a soft rosy flush that suffused her countenance 
from brow to throat, and she smiled in a manner which 
seemed to indicate that she was by no means implacably 
offended at this new and unconventional way of paying 
homage to her. 

What I ought to have done — as Ruatee afterwards 
explained to me, when it was too late — was to have gone 
on both knees before the Queen, taken her hand in mine, 
and, bowing low before her, placed it on my head; at the 
same time declaring myself to be her most faithful and 
devoted servant and subject for ever and aye. 

The Queen, having recovered her composure, now rose 
with infinite grace to her feet, and, glancing at a sandglass 
that stood upon the table, the last grains in which were just 
running out, bowed to her assembled Advisers and said — 

“Noble sirs, our deliberations are at an end for to-day; 
we will resume the discussion of the business in hand to- 
morrow. Meanwhile, accept my thanks for the favour of 
your attendance and counsel.” 

At this intimation of dismissal the Advisers quickly 
arranged themselves in single file, and passed, one by one, 
before the Queen, bowing low as they retired. But 
apparently it was not contrary to Avelian Court etiquette to 
turn one’s back upon the Sovereign; for I observed that all 


did so as they filed out of the chamber, one after the other, 
leaving Ruatee and myself alone with her Majesty. During 
this ceremonious withdrawal of what I may term the 
members of the Avelian Cabinet, the expression of care and 
pensiveness that I had observed upon our entrance again 
settled upon the Queen's countenance; but as the curtain 
fell behind the last man her Majesty roused herself with 
something of an effort, and said — 

“Most noble Geoffrey, and you, my good Ruatee, I beg 
you to favour me with your company at the midday meal. 
Your father, Ruatee,” she continued, addressing me 
particularly, “has, in his letter, hinted at so marvellous a tale 
of your knowledge and your strange arts that I am eager, to 
the verge of impatience, to hear more of them from 
yourself.” 

“T shall be delighted, your Majesty, to tell you anything 
and everything that you may desire to know; and also to 
place at your service myself and such poor knowledge and 
skill as I may possess,” I answered, with a bow. 

“Noble sir,” she exclaimed, turning to me with a 
brilliant smile, “if you will, indeed, do as you say, placing 
your great knowledge and skill at the service of myself and 
my people, you will lay me under an obligation that I fear I 
shall never be able adequately to repay. Yet I will do my best 
to show my gratitude; for the Gods only know how great is 
the need of Avelia for some one who will help us, though 
ever so little, in the great straits to which we have been 
reduced through the implacable malice of our terrible foes, 
the Tutans. But, come; our meal awaits us. Your hand, 
mighty sir!” 

So saying, the Queen laid her right hand in my left, and 
with all due ceremony, according to my lights, I conducted 
her from the chamber, afterwards following in the wake of 
the ushers, who awaited our appearance outside. 

We wound our way through several corridors, and at 
length arrived at that part of the palace wherein her 


Majesty’s private apartments were situated, finally entering 
a charming little room, one wall of which was almost 
entirely occupied by a wide and lofty archway that gave 
access to a most beautiful and picturesquely laid-out 
garden, the mingled and delicate perfumes from which 
came floating in refreshingly upon a soft, warm, zephyrous 
breeze. The centre of this room was occupied by a marble 
fountain of exquisite workmanship, representing a cluster 
of bell-shaped flowers growing about a rock, with a jet of 
water spouting from each flower and falling with a cool, 
musical, tinkling sound into the basin beneath. A circular 
table was arranged round this fountain, loaded with choice 
and delicate fruits, rare wines, honey, and the peculiarly 
delicious bread which is a speciality of Avelia; and round the 
table were grouped several divans, upon one of which the 
young Queen placed herself, motioning me to occupy the 
one on her right, and Ruatee to take possession of the one 
on her left. As she sank somewhat wearily upon the soft 
cushions, and the attendants proceeded to hand the viands, 
her Majesty turned to me, with a little sigh of relief, and 
said — 

“The Gods be thanked, I have finished with the duties 
of State for to-day! You will perhaps think, sir, that with so 
many Advisers to help me, as you saw to-day — the wisest 
and most able men that are to be found throughout the 
length and breadth of Avelia — the duties of sovereignty 
must sit but lightly on my shoulders, and that I have little to 
do, except to give my assent to such laws and schemes as 
they may devise for the good government and welfare of my 
people. But the utmost that the wisest of us can do is of but 
scant avail so long as we remain helpless at the mercy of 
our enemies; and although, for very many moons past, we 
have taxed our poor wits to their utmost, never have we yet 
been able to devise a plan whereby we might hope to free 
ourselves from the relentless persecution of the Tutans.” 


“If I have understood my father, Ruatee, aright, it 
would appear that Avelia’s difficulty arises from the fact 
that, owing to the tyrannical action of the Tutans in 
denuding Avelia of so many of her young men, the latter 
country is unable to raise a sufficient army to successfully 
resist the periodical raids of her enemy,” answered I. “Is 
that a correct statement of the case, your Majesty?” 

“Tt is even worse than that,” answered the Queen. “ You 
speak of our inability to raise a sufficient army to oppose 
the Tutans; but the lamentable truth is that we have not 
men enough in Avelia to raise an army of any description, 
sufficient or otherwise; indeed, it is with the utmost 
difficulty that we can find men enough to carry on the 
various industries that are necessary to maintain the 
country in even its present very inadequate condition of 
prosperity.” 

“As to that, O Queen, be comforted, I pray you,” said I; 
“for I think I have already seen a way whereby the number 
of your workers may quickly be very considerably 
increased.” 

“Say you so?” exclaimed the Queen eagerly. “This is 
good news indeed. By what potent magic do you purpose to 
accomplish this wonder, noble sir?” 

“By no magic at all, your Majesty, but simply by the 
substitution of sails for oars in the propulsion of the ships of 
Avelia,” answered I. “Say now, Ruatee,” I continued, “how 
many ships do you think are to be found in all Avelia?” 

Ruatee considered intently for a minute or two, during 
which the young Queen regarded us alternately with wide- 
open eyes, and in a condition of eager, almost breathless 
suspense. I could see that she was burning with impatience 
to question me, but would not break in upon Ruatee’s 
meditations. 

At length the latter emerged from his state of 
introspection, and replied — 


“You have asked me a question, my son, that I find it 
very difficult to answer. Yet it is possible to make a shrewd 
guess at the number of our Avelian ships, which, judging 
from those belonging to the port of Takapata alone, I would 
set down at certainly not less than one thousand; and 
probably, if the exact number could be arrived at, it would 
be found that there were nearly half as many more.” 

“Good!” said I. “Let us, for the purposes of my 
calculation, take the lesser number. Now, averaging the 
number of oars used for the pro-pulsion of these ships at 
twenty — which is certainly within the mark — we have 
forty oarsmen to each ship; which gives us a grand total of 
forty thousand men employed as oarsmen in the Avelian 
ships. If these forty thousand men can be released from 
their present employment, and otherwise utilized, they 
would of themselves constitute a fairly formidable army, 
your Majesty; or, alternatively, they would provide an 
important accession to the labour forces of your kingdom.” 

“Indeed, most wise Geoffrey, you speak truly,” 
answered the Queen, with animation. “But is such a thing 
possible? And, if so, how is it to be brought about?” 

“Simply by the provision of sails for every Avelian ship, 
in place of the oars now used for their propulsion,” I 
answered. 

“By the provision of sails!” repeated the Queen. “Now, 
tell me, noble sir, I pray you, what are sails?” And before we 
went further I had to explain to this keen young ruler what 
sails were, how they were acted upon by the wind, how they 
were worked, and how they drove a ship through the water. 
This was not a very easy matter to accomplish; but at length 
I succeeded in making her understand that there must be 
something in the idea, particularly as I told her that many of 
our large merchant-ships, even at the present day, 
accomplished long voyages under sail only. But the 
explanation of this simple matter merely whetted Queen 
Ilia’s appetite for more marvels; and, in response to her 


eager demand, I went on to tell her as much as I could 
about the nature and properties of steam, afterwards 
explaining to her how it is harnessed, so to speak, by means 
of the steam-engine and made to execute Herculean feats 
and tasks that would be quite impossible of accomplishment 
without its aid. I spoke of ponderous battleships and 
gigantic liners driven at high speed and with irresistible 
force against adverse gales and mountainous seas; of swift 
railway trains; of massive and powerful tools that shear 
through thick sheets and plates of iron and steel as easily as 
scissors cut through paper; of heavy steam hammers; 
cranes, pumps, and other machines; and from that I 
proceeded to speak of electricity, telegraphy, telephony, 
heliography — illustrating the latter by means of a polished 
silver hand-mirror in the garden, and explaining how 
messages and other communications may be flashed over 
very long distances in a few brief minutes. 

I found in Queen Ilia a most intelligent and interested 
listener, quick to grasp my meaning, and quicker still, after 
that meaning had been grasped, to see and appreciate the 
point of my remarks; and it was very pleasant to witness the 
unaffected astonishment and delight with which she 
listened as I endeavoured to convey to her mind the 
impression of an express train rushing across the country; a 
stately liner ploughing her way steadily across the ocean; or 
an item of important intelligence transmitted from one end 
of a kingdom to the other with the speed of light. Then I 
spoke to her of our huge battleships, and described their 
guns; then talked of firearms generally, and explained that 
these weapons may be made of any size, from the twelve- 
inch gun, with a barrel as long as one of her “ships,” to the 
diminutive revolver that may be carried about in one’s 
pocket. When at length tired, and hoarse with much talking, 
I brought my discourse to a conclusion, she exclaimed — 

“Surely the Gods have taken pity upon us in our 
distress, and have sent you hither to deliver us. A man of 


such vast and amazing knowledge as you possess ought to 
be able to accomplish anything, even to the vanquishment 
of the fierce and hardy Tutans; I therefore, here and now, 
create and appoint you my Chief Adviser, with absolute 
power and authority next to my own throughout my 
kingdom!” 

“Not so, your Majesty, I pray you,” I protested. “For, 
see now, if you give me power and authority next to your 
own, throughout your kingdom, you place me — an alien 
and a stranger, of whom no one save Ruatee, and perhaps 
Koomee, knows anything — above the whole of your 
Advisers, many, if not the whole of whom must be men who 
have given the best of their wisdom and experience to 
matters of statecraft, and the task of advising you in all that 
pertains to the government and welfare of your kingdom; 
and you will at once and infallibly arouse against me the 
jealousy, distrust, and ill-feeling of every one of those men, 
each of whom will henceforth thwart me and oppose my 
schemes by every means within his power; while they will 
also, in all probability, cherish a feeling of deep resentment 
against you, for preferring the counsels of a total stranger 
to their own.” 

“Nay, nay, most noble Geoffrey, you know not my 
Advisers, or you would not think that of them,” answered 
the young Queen warmly. “Like myself, they are devoted, 
heart and soul, to the interests of Avelia; they know — none 
better — all the miseries, all the hardships, all the suffering 
and privation that we have endured at the hands of the 
Tutans; they know, too, how persistently, yet how vainly we 
have sought for some means whereby we might free 
ourselves from the thraldom of our oppressors; and they 
will rejoice, even as I do, at the arrival among us of a man 
possessed of the knowledge and skill requisite to do for us 
what we cannot do for ourselves; and, like me, they will aid 
you to the utmost extent of their ability.” 


“T am rejoiced to hear your Majesty say so,” I answered 
sceptically. “Yet,” I continued, “if I may presume to advise, I 
would suggest that every proposal of mine should be 
submitted to your Advisers for their consideration and 
approval ere it be adopted. It may be that they, with their 
intimate knowledge of all things relating to your country 
and people, will foresee difficulties that would not suggest 
themselves to me; while, on the other hand, they may easily 
suggest many ideas that would be in the highest degree 
helpful to me. I pray you, therefore, to abstain, for the 
present at least, from the bestowal upon me of any position 
or distinction that could by any possibility excite the 
jealousy or hostility of any one of your Advisers. Let me, for 
the present, advise you and them in a strictly unofficial 
Capacity. 

" No,” answered the Queen, “I do not like your idea, sir. 
It is not consistent with my dignity as the ruler of this realm 
that I should accept the advice or help of a mere nonentity. 
Nor is it consistent with your dignity that you should remain 
such. If your advice and help are worth our acceptance — 
as they assuredly are — they should receive the stamp and 
recognition that pertain to official authority; if therefore 
you deem it unwise of me to make you my Chief Adviser, tell 
me, I pray you, what rank I may more appropriately confer 
upon you.” 

I thought for a moment; and then an inspiration came 
to me. “Make me,” said I, “your War Chief.” 

“My War Chief!” she ejaculated. “Yes, assuredly that is 
the most appropriate title for you. You are going to teach us 
how to make war upon the Tutans in such wise as to enable 
us to throw off the yoke of their oppression. My War Chief 
you shall be.” 


10: I BECOME AN IMPORTANT GOVERNMENT 
OFFICIAL 


The midday meal was by this time long over; yet her 
Majesty gave no hint of an intention to dismiss me. On the 
contrary, it being now so near sunset that the luminary had 
already disappeared behind the western hills, while the air 
had grown agreeably cool and refreshing, she invited me to 
walk with her in the garden while we further discussed 
matters in general, and, more particularly, the first steps to 
be taken toward the realization of my great scheme for the 
deliverance of Avelia from the further ravages of the 
Tutans, whose next raid, I now learned, might be expected 
to take place about seventeen moons — or Say, a year and 
four months — from date. Ruatee, however, was informed 
that he was now free to retire, but that he must remain at 
hand for the present, and that, therefore, an apartment 
would be assigned to him in the palace — an intimation that 
seemed to greatly strengthen the old gentleman’s hopes of 
favour and promotion; he accordingly bowed himself out, 
evidently very well pleased at the trend of events, if the 
expression of his countenance might be accepted as an 
indication of his state of mind. 

Queen Ilia was, I found, an autocratic sovereign, 
invested with absolute power; she possessed, moreover, a 
very keen intellect, with an unusually large share of 
penetration and sound common-sense; when therefore I 
explained to her the means whereby I hoped to accomplish 
what had ever been the great but hitherto apparently 
impossible desire of her life, she listened not only with the 
most rapt interest and attention, but also with a singularly 
quick and just appreciation of the many serious difficulties 
that lay before us. My first requirement, of course, was the 
fullest possible information as to the resources of the island, 


its natural products, its various manufactures, the amount 
of skilled and unskilled labour that I might reckon upon as 
available for my purpose, and so on; and where Ilia herself 
was unable to furnish me with the needed particulars she 
seemed at least to know exactly where to apply for them; 
and during that momentous conversation of ours in the 
garden, that evening, messenger after messenger was 
dispatched from the palace with orders for certain persons 
to present themselves without fail, next morning, or at the 
earliest possible moment. Finally, it was decided that I 
should make a commencement, the next day, by selecting a 
craft from among those in the Government Dockyard at 
Tongatava, and putting in train the various operations 
necessary for rigging her and fitting her with a suit of sails. 
These many matters at length arranged, I quite 
expected to receive my dismissal, for the remainder of the 
day at least; instead of which her Majesty very graciously 
intimated her desire that I should dine with her, naively 
remarking that I was her first visitor from the outer world, 
and she felt keenly desirous of learning something of the 
great country where the many wonders of which I had been 
discoursing to her were the veriest common-places of 
everyday life. Accordingly I passed the remainder of the 
evening in endeavouring to entertain her with a description 
of the social life and political principles of the nation of 
which I was proud to boast myself an unit. That I succeeded 
in interesting this brilliant young sovereign of a hitherto 
unknown country she left me no room to doubt; but despite 
the glamour of our national greatness — with which she 
was profoundly impressed — certain of our principles, 
moral, social, and political, provoked such keen, incisive, 
and unanswerable criticism from her, that when at length 
she dismissed me and I retired to the sleeping chamber 
that had been prepared for me within the palace, I felt an 
uncomfortable conviction that, great though we may be as a 
nation, we are still very far from being perfect; and that 


here was a young and absolutely unknown monarch, barely 
out of her teens, who could give some of our legislators a 
valuable hint or two in the art of government and law- 
making. 

On the following morning I received an intimation that 
the Queen desired my presence at the Council that was 
held every morning by her Majesty for the settlement of 
affairs of State; and accordingly, at the appointed hour, I 
proceeded thither in the company of Ruatee, who had also 
been summoned to attend. We arrived a few minutes before 
the Queen; and this time Ruatee utilized in making me 
known to one or two of the leading Advisers; but there was 
not time for many introductions, as one of Queen Ilia’s 
virtues was punctuality, and upon the stroke of the hour she 
entered the chamber and, with a graceful, sweeping bow 
that took us all in, she seated herself upon her divan. She 
began the business of the day by very briefly relating the 
history of my presence upon the island; then proceeded 
with equal brevity to explain that I was acquainted with 
certain wonderful arts by the exercise of which in the 
service of Avelia she believed the island might be delivered 
from the Tutan scourge; and wound up by announcing that 
she had created me her War Chief. Then, in like manner, 
after dwelling briefly upon the service which Ruatee had 
rendered to the State by adopting me, making me a 
member of his household, causing me to be taught the 
Avelian tongue, and finally bringing me to her notice, the 
Queen announced that, as a reward for all this, she had 
created the said Ruatee Headman-in-Chief of all Avelia. 
And, having made these two announcements, she 
demanded to know whether any of her Advisers had any 
remarks to make upon these two appointments. After a 
short conference of the Advisers together their leader — 
whose position might be said to be that of Prime Minister — 
rose and gravely announced that all were agreed as to the 
wisdom of the Queen in making these appointments; and 


that they most respectfully and heartily congratulated her 
Majesty upon having at length found a man whom she 
deemed capable of successfully grappling with a problem 
that had defied the collective wisdom of Avelia for so many 
hundreds of moons. 

This formality having been carried through, the 
regular routine business of the day commenced. 

I now discovered that one of the duties which Queen 
Ilia undertook was the confirmation or revision of the 
sentences passed by her judges in the Criminal Courts from 
day to day; and it speedily became evident that this young 
monarch, while  tender-hearted, sympathetic, and 
discriminative to a quite extraordinary degree, was 
absolutely free from the slightest taint of anything 
approaching mawkish sentimentality. If there were any 
extenuating circumstances in connection with a crime she 
gave the criminal the utmost possible benefit of them, and 
afforded him full opportunity to rehabilitate himself; but if, 
on the other hand, the crime happened to be of a 
particularly atrocious character, or such as stamped the 
perpetrator as a hardened and incorrigible offender, or asa 
danger to the prosperity of the State, or the safety or 
welfare of any of its individual members, that criminal was 
at once and for ever deprived of all power to do further 
mischief, not by being put to death — for capital 
punishment was only meted out in very extreme cases — 
but by condemnation to a state of slavery for the remainder 
of his, or her, life. 

This unpleasant part of the Queen’s duties was quickly 
dispatched on the day in question; and then followed the 
reception and examination of such persons as were enabled 
from the fact of their being dwellers in Tongatava to 
respond thus promptly to the urgent summonses issued by 
her Majesty during the preceding evening. As each 
individual presented himself I was informed as to the 
nature of the evidence and information that he was deemed 


capable of furnishing, and I was then invited to personally 
question and examine him, and give him instructions as to 
the acquisition of such further information as I deemed 
necessary. And in this manner I was enabled to secure a 
very extensive and valuable amount of immediate 
knowledge which, supplemented as it was a few days later 
by the additional information asked for, enabled me to start 
forthwith upon the decidedly difficult task that I had 
undertaken. 

The examination and instructing of so many witnesses 
occupied the entire morning; and when this business was at 
length brought to an end the Queen closed the session, 
directing Ruatee and me to remain behind for further 
instructions. These instructions were, in brief, that since the 
undertaking upon which I had entered would necessitate 
constant consultation with her and the officials attached to 
her Court, it was her will that I should take up my 
permanent residence in the palace, in which she had 
already assigned a suite of rooms to me which included a 
large apartment suitable for an office. As for Ruatee, his 
promotion to the post of Headman-in-Chief of the entire 
kingdom demanded that he also should remove to the 
capital; and this he was instructed to do with all possible 
expedition, that he might enter upon his new duties without 
a moment’s unnecessary delay. And with this her Majesty 
dismissed the old gentleman in a high state of elation. When 
at length the Queen dismissed me also, I found Ruatee 
awaiting me in my own room. He was impatient to start for 
Takapata forthwith, but shrewdly suspecting that I might 
desire to see him ere he left, he had deferred his departure 
for an hour or two; for which I was very glad, as there were 
a few matters that I earnestly desired to discuss with him. 
Furthermore, I was anxious to have all my private 
belongings brought up from Takapata forthwith. It will be 
remembered that when I visited the beach on the morning 
after the wreck of the schooner, I was fortunate enough to 


find, washed up by the sea, three cases containing personal 
property of my own, some of which promised to be of 
inestimable value in the situation in which I found myself; 
and these three cases had subsequently been transported 
to Takapata, together with a considerable quantity of other 
goods that had eventually come ashore. I had found time to 
examine these goods and had come to the conclusion that 
some of them at least might eventually prove of use to me; 
but it was my own personal property that I now particularly 
desired to have; and I requested Ruatee to send this on to 
me forthwith, by a special boat if no other means of 
transport offered. Then, dutifully charging him with an 
affectionate message to Pamara and the two girls, I 
dismissed him. 

My inquiries of the morning, in addition to furnishing 
me with much other important information, fully confirmed 
the statements of Koomee and Ruatee that, as a result of 
the persistent and systematic seizure and enslavement by 
the Tutans of so much of Avelia’s most vigorous manhood, 
for so long a period of years, men were our greatest and 
most urgent need; men, not only in sufficient numbers to 
form the nucleus of an army and a navy, but also as skilled 
and unskilled workers to enable me to undertake and 
execute with rapidity the several new trades and vocations 
that were necessary to the tolerably comprehensive scheme 
for Avelia’s deliverance and prosperity that was now 
beginning to take coherent shape within my brain. Of 
skilled artisans I believed I should find a sufficiency to 
enable me to make a tolerably promising beginning; but of 
unskilled labour Avelia was at this time most lamentably 
deficient; possessing indeed very little beyond what was 
afforded by her criminal slaves, the larger number of whom 
were employed as oarsmen on board the State and private 
ships, the owners of the latter hiring them from the 
Government. These I had already, with Ruatee’s assistance, 
estimated at a minimum of forty thousand. My first purpose, 


therefore, was to free for other labour these forty thousand 
men, slaves and otherwise, by introducing sails instead of 
oars as a means of marine propulsion. 

As a first step, therefore, in that direction, I suggested 
to the Queen that, as already arranged, I should that 
afternoon inspect such State ships as then happened to be 
at Tongatava, with the object of selecting one of suitable 
dimensions for my initial experiment. Her Majesty not only 
at once gave her cordial assent to this proposal, but also 
announced her determination to accompany me, in order 
that by her presence and authority she might stimulate the 
zeal of those with whom it might be necessary for me to 
communicate, and thus facilitate my arrangements. 
Accordingly, after lunch the royal galley was ordered out, 
and I had the honour of escorting the Queen from the 
palace to the landing-steps, and of embarking with her in 
her curious craft, which differed in no essential particular 
from the one in which Ruatee and I had made our voyage 
up from Takapata. 

There was, it appeared, at Tongatava an establishment 
that might be termed a Royal Dockyard, inasmuch as it was 
devoted exclusively to the construction of ships for the use 
of the State, as distinguished from private owners; and it 
was to this spot that we first wended our way. As this was 
situated upon the mainland, littl more than half-a-mile 
from the island upon which the palace stood, we were soon 
alongside the wharf. 

As was of course to be expected, this dockyard was a 
very poor and primitive affair of about the size and 
importance of a boatbuilder’s yard in a British fishing 
village, there being but three craft on the stocks and in 
process of construction at the moment. I am afraid the 
Queen must have read the disappointment in my face as I 
looked the place over; for, laying her hand soothingly upon 
my arm, she said — 


“Most noble Geoffrey, if you find not matters to your 
liking, fear not to say so, and you shall at once have full 
power to make such alterations as may seem good to you.” 

“T thank your Majesty,” answered I. “What I see here 
will doubtless serve for our immediate needs. But your 
ships are small and badly modelled. If we are to meet and 
fight the Tutans at sea, upon the occasion of their next raid, 
as is my intention, we must have ships of more suitable size 
and build than the cumbersome and unshapely craft that I 
now see in process of construction; and to build them we 
shall require much more space than this yard affords.” 

“You shall have such space as you require, Chief,” 
answered the Queen. “Let me but know your wishes; and 
they shall be satisfied, so far as Avelia has the power to 
satisfy them.” 

I suitably acknowledged the absolute trust that her 
Majesty seemed disposed to repose in me, an alien and an 
absolute stranger; and we then proceeded to inspect the 
craft on the stocks, and those alongside the wharf. Of the 
former there were, as I have said, three; and, of these 
three, one was so far advanced that it was useless to 
interfere with her. The other two, however, were only just 
commenced, and consisted but of the keel, stem, and stern- 
posts; and I took it upon myself, there and then, to instruct 
the builders to make such alterations in their model as 
would give them fairly decent lines and render them, when 
finished, passably good sailing craft. Then I turned my 
attention to the finished “ships” lying alongside the wharf; 
and presently fixed upon one, having a beam of some twelve 
feet, and about fifty feet long, that I thought would serve as 
an experimental and training ship; and, summoning the 
master-shipwright, I gave him all the necessary instructions 
for the removal of the oarsmen’s benches, the complete 
decking-in of her hull, the positions of her masts — I 
intended to have her rigged as a fore-and-aft schooner — 
the lengths of the spars, and so on; and ordered him to 


proceed with the work forthwith, putting as many men as 
he possibly could on the job. I also gave him full 
instructions, illustrated with sketches, for the making of a 
number of blocks and other accessories. Then we passed 
from the dockyard into the town, and made our way first to 
the establishment of a manufacturer of cordage, and then 
to that of a maker of sun-blinds for houses. An inspection of 
the stock and resources of these two individuals enabled me 
to arrive at the conclusion that, so far as standing and 
running rigging was concerned, there would be no difficulty 
in obtaining what I required; but that, for sails, it would be 
necessary to have the material specially woven. I explained 
what was needed — namely, a light, strong, and very closely 
woven canvas — and was gratified by the assurance of the 
maker that he had no doubt of his ability to satisfy me, and 
that a specimen piece should be submitted for my 
inspection within the next two days. This completed a very 
satisfactory afternoon’s work; and we forthwith returned to 
the palace, much gratified at having accomplished so much. 

Within the next six days I had secured all the 
information it was possible to obtain from hearsay, and very 
valuable I found it; quite sufficient, indeed, to enable me to 
practically complete my plans for the immediate future. 
There remained, however, certain particulars and details 
that were only to be satisfactorily obtained by means of a 
personal inspection; I therefore determined to make a tour 
of the island at the earliest possible moment. Meanwhile, 
however, Ruatee had dispatched to me such of my 
belongings as had been washed ashore from the wreck; and 
upon opening the cases I was delighted to find among their 
contents many things that were likely to prove of almost 
priceless value in the execution of the great task that I had 
undertaken. For example, there were, among other and less 
useful matters, a number of reference and note books, 
tables for the facilitating of complicated calculations, 
several complete sets of drawings of machinery, my case of 


drawing instruments, a very fine sporting rifle and a brace 
of revolvers, with a quantity of ammunition for both classes 
of weapon; and a half-plate camera, with a large supply of 
films, chemicals and sensitized paper. These various 
articles, although heavy in themselves, had most fortunately 
been packed in the same cases with a quantity of light 
goods, which accounted for their having been washed 
ashore. Furthermore, they had been well soldered up in 
stout tin-lined cases, with the result that when the cases 
were opened everything was found to be absolutely dry and 
undamaged. 

I now set to work in earnest to thresh out my scheme 
for the defence of Avelia upon the occasion of the next 
Tutan raid, due to occur some sixteen months from that 
moment. That is to say, if the Tutans continued to follow 
their former precedent, we might expect them about that 
date; but I was determined not to take too much for 
granted, and I therefore resolved to push forward my 
preparations with the utmost possible expedition, with the 
view of being ready at the earliest possible moment. I had 
already learned that the Tutans usually made their descent 
upon Avelia with a fleet of about one hundred ships, each 
ship being manned by about eighty oarsmen — who were 
chained to their benches and took no part in anything that 
happened after a landing had been effected — and forty 
fighting men, the latter being armed with a heavy spear, a 
short, broad-bladed, double-edged sword, and a thick 
wooden buckler for defensive purposes; although, latterly, 
so disheartened had the Avelians become that they had 
entirely ceased to offer any resistance upon the occasion of 
these periodical raids. And I further learned that the Tutans 
invariably effected their landing in Takapata harbour, this, 
indeed, being the only spot along the coast where so large a 
fleet could be simultaneously beached in perfectly smooth 
water. I had, therefore, to devise a plan which would enable 
me to meet and defeat a force of four thousand armed men. 


And, at first sight, this would appear to be no very 
difficult task, taking into consideration the fact that I could 
calculate upon soon adding some forty thousand men to the 
effective population of the country by the introduction of 
sails as a means of propulsion for the Avelian ships. True; 
but I had to remember that the bulk of these forty thousand 
men were criminals, and, as such, not to be converted into 
soldiers, or trained in the use of weapons. Moreover, their 
services as labourers were very urgently required in a 
number of other and almost equally important directions. 
Furthermore, there was also the fact always to be 
remembered that the Avelians were naturally such a gentle, 
timid race, and were now so thoroughly terrified of the 
Tutans, that it would be practically hopeless to expect them 
to stand up to and face their foes in anything like a hand-to- 
hand _ conflict. Taking these important facts into 
consideration, I soon came to the conclusion that the only 
thing to be done was to meet the Tutans at sea, as near as 
possible to Tuta; to fight them thence every inch of the 
passage to Avelia; to dispute the entrance of the survivors 
into Takapata harbour by every means that could possibly 
be devised; to harass them as much as possible during the 
process of landing; and then, as a last resource, or kind of 
forlorn hope, to attack the residue with such troops as 
could be induced to face them. 
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It was obvious that, in pursuance of this plan, the first 
matter calling for my attention was the provision of a fleet 
of ships suitable for my purpose; for with such awkward, 
ungainly craft as those hitherto constructed by the Avelians, 
nothing could possibly be done. The class of ship required 
was one sufficiently swift to have the advantage at every 
point of the clumsy, oar-propelled vessels of the enemy — 
thus enabling us to keep the latter at arm’s-length; and 
weapons of some sort with which we could deliver an 
effective attack at a distance of, say, a hundred yards. 

To a man of my professional training it was only natural 
that, in considering the question of designing a ship for 
fighting purposes, I should at once conjure up the picture of 
a craft propelled by steam; but it needed only the briefest 
reflection to bring me to the conclusion that, for the present 
at least, steamships were quite out of the question. For 
before their engines could be built, factories would need to 
be erected, complicated machines would have to be 
designed and constructed, and a very considerable number 
of men would have to be specially trained in the use of 
those machines. And to do all this demanded far more time 
than remained at my disposal. It followed, therefore, that in 
the first instance I should be compelled to depend for 
success upon Sailing craft of some sort; and I quickly came 
to the conclusion that for speed, weatherliness, sea-going 
qualities, and facility in handling, the fore-and-aft schooner 
was not to be surpassed. Accordingly, I shut myself up in my 
office, got out my drawing instruments and materials, and 
went to work upon the design of a craft to measure ninety 
feet upon the water-line, twenty feet beam, and with an 
extreme draught of sixteen feet. These dimensions gave me 
a good powerful little ship of great weatherliness, fine 
flowing lines, moderate displacement, all the speed that we 


should be likely to require, and great comfort at sea; her 
model, in fact, being that of a cruising schooner yacht. 
Having at length completed this drawing to my satisfaction, 
I placed it in the hands of a clever draughtsman, who had 
been found for me through the indefatigable energy of the 
Queen, and instructed him to make six copies of it as rapidly 
as possible; and when these were ready I summoned to the 
palace the head of the six best shipbuilding establishments 
in Tongatava and Takapata, handed a copy to each of them 
— carefully explaining to them all the peculiarities of the 
design, and instructed them to immediately proceed with 
the construction of two vessels in each yard, setting as 
many hands as possible to work upon each craft. 

Next came the question of armament. Guns would, of 
course, be the most effective weapons; and guns I was 
resolved to have, sooner or later. But I doubted whether it 
would be possible for me to manufacture cannon, even of 
the old- fashioned smooth-bore type, in time to mount them 
aboard my new schooners; for although it would probably 
be quite within my power to cast them, I feared that the 
building of a machine powerful enough to bore them out 
would occupy more time than I had to spare. Moreover, I 
had yet to learn whether sulphur could be obtained upon 
the island wherewith to manufacture powder; and even if 
all the ingredients for the manufacture of powder were 
obtainable, there were still the mills to build, and men to be 
taught the mysteries of the manufacture. I determined, 
therefore, to act upon the assumption that cannon were out 
of the question, and decided to tentatively arm the 
schooners with very powerful crossbows instead, the 
weapons to be strong enough to effectively hurl a six-pound 
bolt or a case of canister shot a distance of, say, five 
hundred yards. I believed I could make such weapons as 
these with comparative ease, and with equal ease train the 
Avelians to use them; but while doing this I would also put 


matters in train for the manufacture of cannon and 
ammunition: 

Meanwhile, the makers of cordage and sail-cloth had 
not been idle; I had received from the one some excellent 
samples of rope of various kinds, and from the other a piece 
of canvas that was everything I could possibly desire as a 
material for the manufacture of sails. I had, therefore, with 
the approval of the Queen, instructed each of them to 
proceed with the manufacture of their respective 
specialities forthwith, devoting themselves to the task of 
turning out the largest possible quantity of each in the least 
possible time, since a very heavy demand for each class of 
material would arise immediately after my proposed 
practical demonstration of the utility of sails. Also, I had no 
sooner finished my design for the new fleet than I learned 
that the master-shipwright of the Government Dockyard at 
Tongatava had succeeded in obtaining several spars of the 
kind that I had described to him as necessary for the masts, 
bowsprit, booms, and gaffs of the experimental schooner 
that I had instructed him to take in hand; and I spent a long 
day at the dockyard in picking out the best spars for the 
purpose, and in_ giving elaborate and _ exhaustive 
instructions as to their preparation. And now I found myself 
a busy man indeed; for not only was it necessary for me to 
devote several hours each day to the interviewing of people 
who had been commissioned to procure various kinds of 
information for me, and giving them further instructions, 
but I started to design a gun factory and powder mills, 
prepare detail drawings of lathes, drills, steam hammers, 
shearing and punching machines, and, in short, all the tools 
that would be needed for the equipment of a first-class set 
of workshops; and also to draw up a scheme for the 
establishment of an army and a navy, even though these 
would need to be, at the outset, of exceedingly modest 
dimensions. 


With so many irons as these in the fire it is not to be 
wondered at that I found but scant time to supervise the 
conversion and fitting-out of my experimental schooner; but 
even this task was accomplished within a month of the date 
upon which Queen Ilia and I had first visited the dockyard 
together; and when the craft was complete and ready for 
sea, it is not putting the matter too strongly to say that I 
was heartily ashamed of her. For she was, beyond all 
question, the ugliest fore-and-aft schooner that I had ever 
set eyes on. There had been no time to make any alterations 
in her model, the only work done upon her hull being the 
fitting of a false keel to hold her to windward, the addition 
of a straight stern-post to which to hang a rudder, and the 
laying of a deck with hatchways, cabin companion, and so 
on. Still, it had been necessary to make a start somewhere, 
if only for the purpose of demonstrating the superiority of 
sails to oars, and the provision of a craft for the training of a 
crew; and, ugly as she was, I believed she would serve 
these two purposes. 

And now, my experimental ship being ready for sea, it 
became necessary to find a crew for her. I had no difficulty 
in accomplishing this; for as soon as I made known the fact 
that I intended the members of my first crew to become 
captains and officers in my new navy, and have the training 
of others in their turn, I was overwhelmed with applications 
from all the most spirited young men of the aristocracy, who 
not only found a novel, honourable, and fascinating career 
suddenly opened to them, but were also burning with 
eagerness to become active participants in the long hoped- 
for redemption of their country. I appointed a day upon 
which these young aspirants for fame were to present 
themselves before me at the palace, in order that I might 
make a selection from among them; and when that day 
arrived I had the pleasure of finding some two hundred and 
fifty more or less' promising-looking young fellows 
somewhat nervously awaiting my verdict. Of this number I 


chose the best fifty that I could pick out — that being quite 
as many as I could find room for on board my ridiculous- 
looking schooner; and taking the names and addresses of 
the remainder, promised to send for them as occasion 
should arise. 

Having secured my crew, I forthwith put them aboard 
the Avelia — as I named the craft — and they there and 
then entered upon the study of their new profession by 
living and sleeping aboard her. Their first lesson in 
seamanship consisted in kedging their ship from her berth 
alongside the wharf to the anchorage that I had chosen for 
her off Palace Island, the distance kedged being about half- 
a-mile. We accomplished the job in regular man-o’-war 
fashion, working with two kedges; and, considering that the 
work was absolutely new to them — none of them having 
ever seen anything like it before — they accomplished it in 
exceedingly creditable style. But, then, the Avelians were — 
and are — above and before all other things, a singularly 
intelligent and adaptable race of people. This done, and the 
craft moored by a single anchor, all warps properly coiled 
away, and the decks washed down, I drew them up on the 
quarter-deck and, by means of a blackboard and a piece of 
chalk, explained to them the action of the wind upon sails 
with a ship going free, ratching, and on a taut bowline; and 
also the action and use of the rudder. I kept them at this 
until every man of them was able to promptly and correctly 
reply to any question that I might put to him on the subject; 
and then we proceeded to set and furl the sails over and 
over again, until the entire crew had become so thoroughly 
familiarized with the name and situation of every tack, 
Sheet, halliard and downhaul, that they could lay their 
hands upon them in the dark. 

It cost us four days of steady, continuous work to arrive 
at this stage; and I then felt that we might venture to get 
our hooker under way and make trial of her under her 
canvas. Accordingly, immediately after breakfast on the 


morning of the fifth day, all hands were mustered, the 
mainsail and foresail set, and then, while one party loosed 
the staysail and jib and stood by the halliards and sheets, a 
gang manned the capstan and hove up the anchor. Then, at 
the proper moment the head sails were hoisted, the helm 
was tended, and the Avelia canted under the influence of 
her canvas for the first time in her existence. 

Now, it will be readily understood that so novel and 
revolutionary a proposal as that of attempting to drive a 
ship through the water by means of such new-fangled 
contrivances as huge expanses of cloth tightly stretched 
upon long wooden poles and tensely strained ropes or 
stays, instead of the time-honoured and well-understood 
method of propelling her by oars, must needs have excited 
the keenest and most universal interest; and while there 
were many who regarded the idea with an open mind and 
were quite prepared to admit that such a thing might be 
possible, there were many others who openly scoffed at the 
notion and roundly declared it to be impossible, except, 
perhaps, when the ship happened to be going dead before 
the wind. Consequently, when it became known — as I was 
careful that it should be — that the stranger Geoffrey was 
actually going to demonstrate the truth of his contention, 
business was practically suspended in the city of Tongatava, 
the population turning out en masse to witness the 
spectacle — and, if the opportunity should arise, deride me 
upon my ignominious failure. As may naturally be supposed, 
nobody took a deeper or mote absorbing interest in my 
experiment than the Queen, who, when not otherwise 
engaged, had spent every spare moment of her time on the 
terrace, watching our manoeuvres, day after day; but I 
confess that she took me completely by surprise when, on 
the eventful morning, as I sat at breakfast with her, she 
quite unexpectedly announced her intention to accompany 
me on board the Avelia and remain there during the trial, 


“to see for myself how far my lord’s experiment proves 
successful,” as she explained. 

Now, vastly as I admired this most charming and 
winsome specimen of femininity, both as a sovereign and as 
a woman, and greatly as I enjoyed her society, I would very 
much have preferred that she had not proposed to honour 
us with her august presence on this particular occasion; for 
although I had pretty well drilled my crew in the handling 
of the canvas, they were still undeniably raw, and retained a 
distinct tendency to become excited over their work. I 
therefore could not help feeling that until they had grown 
somewhat more accustomed to their duties, they were 
liable to lose their heads, should a critical moment occur, 
and thus involve us in a more or less serious accident; and 
to expose this brilliant young sovereign to the risk of injury 
was the very last thing in the world that I would willingly 
do. I therefore ventured to suggest to her somewhat 
impulsive Majesty that, delighted though I ever was, and 
ever should be, to gratify her lightest wish, I considered 
that it would be more prudent on her part not to adventure 
a trip in an untried ship manned by an inexperienced crew. 

“Indeed, sir! And wherefore, I pray you?” she 
demanded sharply. 

“Because,” I replied soothingly, “we know not as yet 
whether my experiment will prove to be altogether 
successful. And if anything should happen to go wrong ata 
critical moment we may have an accident; and if you should 
happen to be on board you might easily get hurt; in which 
deplorable event I should never forgive myself for having 
permitted your Majesty to incur the risk.” 

“The risk?” she echoed. “Is there then any danger in 
this adventure upon which you are about to engage?” 

“T trust not, indeed I believe not,” answered I. “Still, 
there is just a possibility of it. For example, the gear is all 
new, and practically untested: if anything should happen to 
give way we might carry away a spar and have some of that 


gear tumbling down from aloft; in which case it would be 
very bad for your Majesty, if you happened to be in the way 
of the falling wreckage.” 

For some moments Ilia regarded me intently; and | 
could see, by the startled look in her eyes and the pallor of 
her lips, that she was badly frightened. But she was, as the 
Americans say, “grit all through,” for presently she 
exclaimed, in accents of decision — 

“Then I will go with you, my Chief. Nay,” she continued, 
with passion, seeing that I was about to further protest, “do 
not attempt to dissuade me; remonstrance is useless; I am 
the Queen; my will is law here, and I will not be disobeyed. I 
insist upon accompanying you!” Then, seeing perhaps that I 
was seriously annoyed, she added, in softened tones, as she 
laid her hand coaxingly upon my arm, “Oh, most noble sir, 
let me go with you, I pray; do not force me to command you 
to take me.” 

“Of course it must be as your Majesty pleases,” I 
answered reluctantly. “But should evil befall you, I shall 
never forgive myself. Nor will your people; they will 
assuredly slay me.” 

“Fear not, Chief,” answered the Queen merrily. “No 
harm will come to me; for I know full well that you will find 
some place for me where I shall be secure from all danger. 
And now, if you are ready, let us go.” 

Accordingly, we went off together to the Avelia; and, 
once aboard that absurd-looking craft, I caused a divan and 
a number of cushions to be arranged for her wilful Majesty 
right aft, and as far out of harm’s way as possible; when, 
having seen the little lady comfortably installed thereon, I 
gave the order to trip the anchor. 

It was rather an anxious moment for me when, the 
anchor having released its hold of the ground, the craft 
gathered stern-way; but she canted in the proper direction 
in a very satisfactory manner, and then, as soon as the 
sheets were flattened in, began to draw ahead with more 


liveliness than I had dared to expect. Then I put up the 
helm, eased off the sheets, and brought the wind on our 
port quarter, my intention being to sail the craft right round 
Palace Island in the first instance, and then run her down to 
Takapata and back. The breeze was blowing quite fresh 
enough to fully test the stiffness of the craft, and the 
strength of her spars and rigging; and with the wind abaft 
she at once began to travel at a pace that was as gratifying 
as it was astonishing to me, taking into consideration the 
bluffness and general un- gainliness of her build; while, as 
for the Queen, she was as delighted as a child, and more 
excited and vivacious than I had ever seen her before, while 
she expressed herself as profoundly grateful to me for 
affording her so novel and delightful an experience! I was 
generous enough not to remind her that she had left me no 
choice in the matter. With a rattling breeze behind us we 
soon slid past the western extremity of Palace Island, when 
I eased down the helm, flattened in the sheets fore and aft, 
and brought the craft as close to the wind as she would 
look, on the starboard tack, intending to try what she would 
do on a dead beat to windward. And here again the old 
hooker agreeably surprised me, for although she was only 
in light ballast trim she stood up to her canvas as stiff as a 
church, being perfectly flat in the floor. Moreover the deep 
false keel that I had caused to be fitted to her held her 
splendidly up to windward; while her sails, which had been 
cut under my own eye, set flat enough to enable her to look 
up to within four points of the wind. And even when thus 
close-hauled, she travelled through the water at a quite 
respectable pace, demonstrating her superiority over an 
oar-propelled craft by crossing the stern of one of the latter 
that happened to be inward-bound, and weathering her 
with plenty of room to spare when we crossed her on the 
next tack. She also behaved very satisfactorily in stays, 
coming round without any hesitation whenever I put the 
helm down, although she hung rather longer in the wind 


than I had been accustomed to in my own nimble little 
cutter at home. We cleared Palace Island in excellent style, 
sweeping between it and the mainland, and presently 
passing the spot where we had recently been lying at 
anchor, to the accompaniment of frantic shouts of delight 
and applause from the spectators ashore and afloat, who 
had gathered in thousands to witness the novel sight that 
had been promised them. Then we bore away for Takapata, 
where we happily arrived without accident about an hour 
and a half later. 

Here again, as at Tongatava, it was necessary to exhibit 
the capabilities of the new method of propulsion, for the 
purpose of impressing all concerned with its superiority to 
oars. We therefore manoeuvred our craft before the town, 
exhibiting her paces under all conditions, such as running 
before the wind, beating up against it, ratching, and so on; 
and finally took her out to sea, where, in the rather heavy 
sea that happened to be running, the superiority of sails to 
oars at once became even more strikingly apparent than it 
had been in the smooth waters of the harbour. Then we 
brought the schooner inside again, and anchored her, to 
give the Takapata shipowners an opportunity to come 
aboard and examine for themselves the sails and gear, and 
have everything explained to them. Finally, about two hours 
before sunset, we again weighed, and worked the new craft 
back to Tongatava, anchoring off Palace Island just as the 
sun was dipping beneath the horizon. 

Our experiment had been a great and brilliant success, 
for the schooner had behaved far better than I had hoped 
she would; she had triumphantly demonstrated the truth of 
all my assertions, and had convinced everybody concerned 
that oars as a means of propulsion were things of the past; 
in that respect, therefore, her mission had been 
accomplished. But I still had a use for her as a training-ship, 
and as I found that her crew had picked up the art of 
seamanship well enough to admit of their being trusted 


alone, and as there were far too many demands upon my 
time and attention to permit of my devoting very much 
more of either to the task of further training them, I turned 
over the command of the Avelia to the smartest of her crew 
— a fine, bold, dashing, spirited young fellow named 
Macomo, a scion of one of the best families in the island — 
and left to him the task of training the new candidates that 
were now continually offering themselves for admission into 
our coming navy. 


11: AN ATTEMPT IS MADE TO ASSASSINATE ME 


It was the Queen’s pleasure that I, being quartered in 
the palace, should take my meals at her table, in order that 
every possible moment of our time might be utilized in the 
discussion of the multitudinous matters that were at this 
time demanding our attention; but so busy was I at this 
time that, except at meal times, I saw little or nothing of her 
Majesty, my time during the day being fully occupied in 
running about from place to place, looking after and 
supervising the many preparatory works that I had already 
put in hand, and my evenings, far into the night, being 
employed in the preparation of drawings of various kinds 
for the guidance of the artisans. For, as time went on, my 
ambition grew, and my plans expanded; I had definitely 
determined to permanently throw in my lot with the 
Avelians, and recognizing more clearly every day how 
exceptionally intelligent a race they were, I resolved to go 
on with the work of modernizing them until I had brought 
them right up to date, in an industrial sense at least. 
Working single-handed as I was, however, I foresaw that the 
modernizing process would be a somewhat lengthy one, 
and that I must be content to walk ere I essayed to run, so 
to speak; and, furthermore, there was the immediate future 
— in the shape of the next Tutan raid — to provide for. 
While, therefore, my brain was teeming with plans for the 
introduction of machinery of all kinds, and the eventual 
building of a steam navy, if necessary, my time and attention 
were given for the most part to the provision of our more 
immediate necessities. 

Thus, while I had already planned out and actually 
commenced — in a small way — the construction of a new 
dockyard at Tongatava, to be fitted up with every modern 
appliance for the building of steel craft of the destroyer 
type, as the beginning of a steam navy, and had actually got 


some fifty of the most clever artisans I could discover at 
work upon the construction of various machines, my more 
immediate attention was given to such matters as the 
construction of batteries and other defences at the mouth 
of the harbour at Takapata, the hastening of the building of 
my fleet of schooners, the manufacture of weapons, the 
establishment and training of at least the nucleus of an 
army, and the speedy conversion of all the Avelian “ships” 
into sailing craft. This last and most important matter I 
succeeded in accomplishing within six months of the date 
upon which the Avelia had made her trial trip; and I then 
found, to my great satisfaction, that I had thus succeeded in 
setting free for utilization in other directions no less than 
fifty-three thousand men, of whom some thirty thousand 
were convicts, the remainder being free men who had been 
employed in the ordinary way as oarsmen. This balance of 
about twenty-three thousand men being strong, healthy 
fellows, and inured to exposure, would, I believed, not only 
serve as seamen for the war and merchant navies of the 
country, but also leave me enough over to supply as many 
troops of fighting men ashore as I should be likely to 
require in the first instance, and I accordingly put them into 
training at once. The convicts, on the other hand, were set 
to do all the heavy work that was needed, such as the 
building of workshops, batteries, ships, and so on, the 
felling of timber, the forging of anchors; while some of the 
more trustworthy of them — for there were several grades, 
even among the criminals — were given the lighter task of 
carving the stocks for the crossbows with which, failing 
rifles, I intended to arm my troops. A short cut out of many 
of my difficulties would, of course, have been to build and 
man a few ships of respectable size, and dispatch them to 
Japan or elsewhere with cargoes of produce, with the 
proceeds of the sale of which I could have purchased, either 
in America or England, all the machinery, weapons, and 
other matters that I was so laboriously striving to produce 


in Avelia but there was one insurmountable obstacle to all 
this in the fact that, thanks to the Tutans, there was no 
produce of any kind to spare in Avelia; indeed, the wily 
Tutans calculated so closely, that it was as much as the 
Avelians could possibly manage to provide adequately for 
their own sustenance. 

As part of my scheme of defence against the next Tutan 
raid, I had decided that it would be necessary to fortify the 
entrance of Takapata harbour in some way; and as soon as I 
could make an opportunity I put myself aboard the Avelia 
and proceeded to Takapata to look into the matter. The 
entrance of the harbour was about two hundred and fifty 
yards wide, and was formed by two precipitous, rocky 
headlands some four hundred feet high. On each of the 
headlands there was ample space for a fort which, in view 
of the precipitous character of the cliffs themselves, and the 
ease with which a dry ditch could be con-structed in the 
rear of each, I believed I could easily make impregnable 
against troops unprovided with scaling-ladders, as the 
Tutans would be. I accordingly planned out two star forts, 
one on each headland, the stars being five-pointed with an 
embrasure at each point for the eventual accommodation of 
guns, or in the event of my failing to find the necessary 
ingredients for gunpowder, very powerful crossbows, 
similar to those with which I proposed to arm the 
schooners. And, for the further protection of the harbour, I 
also determined to stretch a heavy chain across from 
headland to headland, to lie on the bottom during time of 
peace, but so arranged that, upon the enemy being sighted, 
it could be hove taut, thus completely barring the entrance 
against the passage of ships. This was essentially work of a 
kind well adapted for execution by convicts, and I 
accordingly set a large gang of them to work forthwith on 
each headland. 

Then, finding that speedy though the Avelia was, 
compared with the old style of rowing galley, she was not 


speedy enough for my purpose — for I was now constantly 
running to and fro between Tongatava and Takapata — I 
designed a forty-foot cutter of the most up-to-date fast 
cruiser type with which I was acquainted, intending to use 
her for my own especial service in the first instance; and 
later on, when the enemy might next be expected, as a 
scout, my purpose being to send her out in good time to 
watch the Tutans and bring me the earliest possible news of 
the departure of their next raiding expedition. By dint of 
the exercise of continual pressure upon the unhappy 
superintendent of the Government Dockyard at Tongatava I 
contrived to get this craft built, rigged, and fitted out ready 
for service within three months of the laying of her keel. I 
named her the J/ia, and a very smart, useful, and handy 
little craft she proved to be; an excellent sea-boat, and of a 
speed that filled the simple Avelians with never-ceasing 
astonishment. 

Then I took the army in hand, and proceeded with its 
training upon the same principle as that which I had 
employed in the training of my sailors. That is to say, I took 
a body of one hundred young men of good family, whom I 
intended to be the chief officers of the army; and sedulously 
drilled them in such elementary exercises as marching, 
countermarching, wheeling, and, in short, the ordinary 
movements of a body of men; and when they were efficient I 
placed each man in command of one hundred recruits, with 
instructions to lick them into shape with all possible speed. 
And, finally, I established a look-out and heliographic signal 
station upon the summit of the mountain, in order that we 
might obtain the earliest possible intelligence of the 
appearance of the enemy. I furnished the look-out party 
with my own telescope — a very fine instrument — and as 
the atmosphere was practically always of crystalline 
clearness it was possible to see, from their elevation, to a 
distance of close upon a hundred miles, which amounted to 
a twenty-four hours’ journey for an oar-propelled fleet; I 


considered, therefore, that so long a warning as this would 
afford us was well worth the trouble and expense of 
maintenance. 

Now, although I have endeavoured to indicate; as 
briefly as might be, the several preparations that I deemed 
it advisable to make in order to give the Tutans a suitable 
reception upon the occasion of their next raid on Avelia, it 
will be readily understood that the carrying out of my plans 
ran away with a very considerable amount of time. The 
months sped with quite alarming rapidity, and the date 
upon which we might begin to expect the Tutans was fast 
approaching. I was kept abnormally busy, of course; but as 
the time passed I gradually began to see some return for 
my expenditure of thought and labour. As the shipbuilders 
and others became more experienced, and_. better 
acquainted with the novel character of the work upon 
which they were engaged, their progress became more 
rapid, and they needed less constant supervision. The 
training of the soldiers and sailors progressed apace, and 
had, to a very considerable extent, passed out of my hands; 
weapons were being turned out in rapidly-increasing 
numbers, and were being put into the hands of the men as 
soon as they were finished, in order that they might learn 
how to use them; targets had been erected, and assiduous 
practice had resulted in the production of a fairly good class 
of marksmen, with here and there a man who could be 
depended upon to hit the bull’s-eye every time at any 
distance not exceeding five hundred yards; while, by 
constant careful training, the troops were also learning to 
use their side-arms scientifically, thus _ steadily 
strengthening their confidence in themselves and their 
weapons. The batteries also had become so far advanced 
that the platforms were finished, and the powerful 
crossbows that I designed for use instead of guns, mounted 
upon them. These weapons were mounted on swivels, and 
were powerful enough to hurl a twelve-pound bolt to a 


distance of fully half-a-mile with a very satisfactory degree 
of accuracy; and the moment that they were mounted I set 
my artillerymen to work practising with them at drifting 
targets; and so eager were the men to try their skill with 
these new and formidable weapons that they soon began to 
achieve very satisfactory results, attaining a degree of skill 
that at length left me no doubt as to their ability to plump 
bolt after bolt into a ship as soon as she should come within 
reasonable range. But I intended to bring these batteries 
into action only as a last resource; for I knew that the 
oarsmen of the enemy’s ships now consisted exclusively of 
Avelian slaves; and to sink a Tutan ship meant the drowning 
of some eighty or more Avelian young men, which was not 
to be thought of, if such a disaster could in any way be 
avoided. 

Progressing thus, our several defensive undertakings 
drew steadily on toward completion; and at length, to my 
intense relief, the twelve war schooners were finished off 
and launched, one after the other, in rapid succession. 
Meanwhile their spars, sails, standing and running rigging, 
and gear generally, had all been prepared beforehand; so 
that, once in the water, they were very speedily rigged, 
ballasted, armed, manned, put into commission, and sent to 
sea with all expedition, to enable their crews to become 
thoroughly accustomed to them, and to become quite 
familiar with their capabilities. I made a trial trip round the 
island in the first of these craft that came off the stocks; and 
was able to report to the Queen, upon my return, that I was 
absolutely satisfied with her; for she proved very fast, very 
weatherly, a most excellent sea-boat, and in every respect 
perfectly suitable for the purpose for which she and her 
sister ships had been designed. I named her the Mirama, 
after one of the Queen’s most intimate friends. And now, 
having a navy of our own, I thought it high time that we 
should have a flag; so I set to work to design one. The naval 
ensign was like that of the British, a white flag bearing a 


scarlet cross of St. George, with a Jack in the top inner 
corner; but in the case of the Avelian ensign the Jack 
consisted of two equal horizontal bands of dark and light 
blue, the dark colour to represent the sea, and the lighter 
tint the sky; the centre of the Jack bearing a conventional 
representation of the rising sun. This flag at the gaff-end, 
with a long white pennant streaming from the main truck, 
gave the schooners a very dashing appearance, and excited 
great admiration. 

Now, if I have succeeded in telling a coherent story 
thus far, the reader will have realized that at the moment of 
my first appearance in the island of Avelia its inhabitants 
were groaning beneath the almost intolerable yoke of Tutan 
tyranny and oppression, with no hope — so far as they could 
discover — of ever being able to throw off that yoke, or in 
anywise better their condition. Then I somewhat 
mysteriously appeared upon the scene, and when at length, 
through Ruatee’s perspicacity, I had been instructed in the 
Avelian language, and thus enabled to communicate 
intelligibly with its people, I began to speak of the marvels 
of Eastern civilization, the Queen and many of those about 
her immediately conceived the idea that, through the 
knowledge which I possessed, I might enable them to 
achieve that deliverance of which they had_ finally 
despaired; and my various plans to that end had been 
received with overwhelming joy and enthusiasm. In the 
breasts of many, among whom the Queen was prominently 
included, the hopes thus raised still reigned supreme; but I 
was soon to learn that there existed in Avelia a by no means 
unimportant section in whose breasts a very serious 
revulsion of feeling had set in, this section consisting, for 
the most part, of those who, being childless, had no sons 
toiling in the mines or the galleys of Tuta, and who 
therefore argued that they had not very much to gain by 
the conquest of Tuta, while, on the other hand, the expense 
of all my elaborate preparations was meanwhile pressing 


upon them pretty severely. Furthermore, there was looming 
before these people the possibility that they might be called 
upon in person to fight the terrible Tutans; and the latter 
having contrived without much difficulty to inspire the 
gentle and somewhat pusillanimous Avelians with a 
wholesome terror of their courage and ferocity, this was a 
prospect that by no means commended itself to them. In a 
word, as time passed, and opportunity had been afforded 
them to reflect upon all that was involved in the attempt to 
resist the Tutans, they had grown mortally afraid; with the 
result that a distinctly formidable cabal gradually came into 
existence, pledged to oppose me and frustrate my plans by 
every means in its power. 

The first intimation that I received of this revulsion of 
feeling came from my sisters by adoption, Yuna and Tanea, 
who, mixing freely, as they did, in the best society of 
Tongatava, had ample opportunity to discover the general 
trend of public opinion; and when once I had received a 
hint of what was taking place, I had little difficulty in 
discovering for myself how rapidly the feeling of doubt and 
dissatisfaction was spreading. Ruatee — who, by virtue of 
his new appointment, was constantly going to and fro all 
over the island — fully confirmed all that his daughters had 
told me; assuring me that the feeling of dissatisfaction and 
opposition was fast becoming the predominant one 
throughout the length and breadth of the island. He and his 
family, of course, still retained unimpaired their absolute 
faith in me, and championed my cause warmly; so warmly, 
indeed, that, as I subsequently discovered, they had 
become exceedingly unpopular, and had made a large circle 
of very bitter enemies. 

But although a few judicious inquiries here and there 
had enabled me to discover that public opinion had 
gradually changed to such an extent that my plans for 
opposing the Tutans had come to be regarded by many with 
very strong disfavour and dread, I was quite unaware of the 


extraordinary extent to which this change had spread, and 
how strongly it was affecting certain individuals, when I 
retired to rest on the night of the day succeeding that upon 
which I had returned from the trial cruise of the Mirama. I 
was still quartered in the palace, my sleeping apartment 
being situate on the ground floor, with a window and 
doorway overlooking the garden. This window and doorway 
were, aS usual in all houses throughout Avelia, mere 
openings in the wall, unfitted with either sash or door; and 
protected simply by a sun-blind in the case of the window, 
and a curtain in the case of the doorway. 

I was greatly fatigued; but the moon was near the full, 
and, the night being hot, I had drawn the curtain from 
before the doorway, in order to admit as much air as 
possible. A broad strip of the marble floor of my room was 
consequently flooded with the bright moonlight; and this, 
together doubtless with the excitement and anxiety from 
which I was then, and had for some time been, suffering, 
rendered me wakeful. I tossed restlessly and impatiently 
upon my bed for a long time after retiring, vainly 
endeavouring to find a position conducive to sleep; but at 
length gave up in despair, and lay idly watching the slow 
passage of the sharp edge of the strip of moonlight across 
the tessellated pattern of the floor. The natural result of this 
was that my tingling nerves gradually grew calm, a 
welcome and delightful sensation of drowsiness began to 
steal over me, and in another five minutes I should probably 
have been sound asleep had I not been startled back to 
perfect wakefulness by the sudden apparition of the inky 
shadow of a man in the white pool of moonlight on the floor. 
The night was so calm, the air so still, that not so much as a 
single leaf rustled, out of the millions constituting the 
foliage of the garden outside; the stillness was so intense 
that one would have thought it impossible for even a lizard 
to have stirred without being heard; yet, although the 
shadow — and consequently its owner — moved, not the 


softest rustle or sound accompanied the movement; and 
had not the evidence been indisputable I should have been 
inclined to suspect myself the victim of an hallucination. 

So uncannily stealthy a movement suggested the idea 
of a motive sinister and portentous; and my first impulse 
was to spring from my bed, dash through the doorway, seize 
the silent prowler, and demand his business. But I 
bethought myself that, since the movements of the shadow 
betrayed an evident intention on the part of its owner to 
enter my room, I would lie still where I was, and await 
developments. Fortunately, my bed happened to stand in 
the deepest shadow of the room; I was therefore able to 
quietly watch all that was happening without my 
wakefulness being detected. 





Presently the shadow paused, and I could see, by the 
pose of it, that its owner was standing immediately outside 
the doorway, listening intently; whereupon I breathed 
heavily, and gave vent to a soft, gurgling snort that I 
intended should suggest to the listener that I was asleep. 
The ruse appeared to be successful; for after a pause of a 
few seconds the shadow resumed its cautious movements, 
and the next instant I saw a bare foot enter the doorway 
and plant itself carefully and noiselessly upon the pavement 
of the floor. The rest of the body as cautiously followed; and 
there, full in the bright moonlight, stood a man whom I 
instantly recognized as one of the Queens Advisers, and 
high in authority. 

My misgivings at once vanished. Doubtless this man 
had some important communication to make to me, of such 
an especially private and confidential character that he had 
chosen midnight for it, as the hour when we were least 
likely to be observed or interrupted. Yet, even so, what need 
for such very elaborate precautions to enter my room so 
silently that even I, lying there presumably asleep, should 
not hear him? 

With a single bound I sprang from my couch to the 
floor, exclaiming — 

“How now, Suloo! What urgent business brings you to 
my chamber at dead of night?” 

For an instant the man seemed paralyzed with 
astonishment at finding me awake, instead of fast asleep, as 
he had evidently believed. Then, rallying himself, he 
suddenly sprang upon me with uplifted hand — in which, by 
the glint of the moonlight on its blade, I detected a knife or 
dagger of some sort — and aimed a savage blow at me, 
exclaiming — 

“Perish, audacious foreigner! Perish! It is better that 
you should die than —” 

With my left hand I caught his descending right arm at 
the wrist, while with my right I seized him by the throat, 


bearing him backward and tripping him up with my right 
leg. He fell heavily, the back of his head crashing upon the 
marble pavement, and lay senseless, while his weapon flew 
to the far end of the room with a loud clink. It was a long, 
sharp-pointed dagger-like instrument, and I promptly 
possessed myself of it. Then, taking the precaution to 
securely bind my unconscious assailant with the cord of the 
door curtain, I hunted up the slumbering guards who were 
supposed to maintain watch and ward over the palace day 
and night, and delivered over my prisoner into their safe- 
keeping until the morning. 


12: HALED BEFORE THE QUEEN 


Having thus safely disposed of my would-be assassin, I 
returned to my couch, and while pondering upon the 
possible motive that could have induced him to attempt my 
life, fell asleep. 

As I knew that the prisoner would be haled before Ilia 
for judgment, I deemed it best to prepare her Majesty in 
some measure for what must, as I thought, be in the natural 
course of things a somewhat startling incident; so I related 
to her the whole story as we sat together at breakfast on 
the following morning. And as I did so I caught a glimpse of 
a side of the young lady’s character that had hitherto been 
a sealed book to me. At the first intimation that I had been 
attacked, she went white to the lips, while her eyes 
searched me as though in quest of some sign of a hurt; but 
when, in answer to her inquiring glances, I assured her that 
I was absolutely uninjured, and proceeded to lightly 
describe Suloo’s stealthy approach and his astonishment at 
discovering that I was awake, her cheeks began to flame 
and her eyes to flash ominously until, as her passion grew, 
she became the very personification of a beautiful fury. Yet 
she uttered no word until I had brought my narrative to a 
conclusion. Then, when I had told her how I had disposed of 
my prisoner, she ejaculated — 

“Tt is well!” adding, as she turned to one of her 
attendants — “Summon the Chief of the Guard to my 
presence!” 

There was a concentrated intensity in the tone of her 
voice as she said this that I did not at all like; it struck me 
that matters were beginning to assume a distinctly serious 
aspect for Suloo; but I held my peace, feeling curious to see 
how this young monarch would deal with so unusual an 
offence among the Avelians as attempted murder. A servant 
hurried away to do her bidding, and Ilia meanwhile sat 


silent, apparently struggling to curb her anger. Then the 
officer of the guard appeared, looking white and terrified. 
He saluted and stood silent and visibly quaking before the 
Queen. He evidently feared that he was about to be taken to 
task for the remissness that had rendered such an 
occurrence of the previous night possible. But it was clear 
that the Queen’s mind was too completely absorbed with 
the idea of the major offence to give any thought — just 
then, at least — to the minor one, for she said — 

“You have Suloo in your custody, I understand. What 
have you done with him?” 

Her voice rang clear and hard and relentless as she 
asked this question; and I saw the soldier squirm as though 
he had been slashed with a knife. “He lies bound in the 
prison vault, your Majesty, with a guard of two men in the 
vault with him, and two outside the grille which closes it,” 
answered the man. 

“Tt is well!” said Ilia incisively. “See that you guard him 
well until I order him to be brought before me at this 
morning’s deliberations. Should you fail to produce him, 
your head, and those of the four men who have him in 
charge, shall answer for it. Go! you are dismissed!” 

The officer saluted and withdrew, evidently much 
relieved that he had thus far escaped without being 
compelled to listen to some unpleasant reference to his own 
remissness; and an oppressive silence ensued. The matter 
looked more black than ever for Suloo, who was a married 
man, with several daughters; and I began to feel that unless 
I intervened forthwith he might be called upon to pay very 
dearly for his night’s amusement. I therefore leaned toward 
the Queen, and whispered — 

“Your Majesty, will you do me the favour to walk in the 
garden with me for a while? I have something that I very 
earnestly desire to say to you; something for your ear 
alone.” 


It was not at all an unusual thing for this young Queen 
to confer with me in this unconventional fashion; indeed she 
had often invited me to accompany her to the garden when 
she desired to discuss important matters with me. 
Therefore, now, she simply rose and placed her hand in 
mine, and in silence I conducted her into the open air. We 
wandered along the well-kept paths until we reached a seat 
well beyond the hearing of possible eavesdroppers; and 
here I requested her to sit and permit me to say that which 
was in my mind. 

“Ts it about this matter of Suloo that you wish to speak, 
noble sir?” she asked, as she signed me to sit beside her. 

“Tt is, your Majesty,” I answered. “From what has 
transpired, and from your manner, I gather that you 
contemplate the infliction of some severe form of 
punishment upon the man for his ill-considered attack upon 
me last night. Is this so?” 

“Assuredly yes, Chief,” she answered, in an agitated 
voice. “His attempt to slay you is the foulest crime that has 
ever been committed in Avelia since I came to the throne; 
and justice demands that the criminal shall have meted out 
to him the most condign form of punishment it is possible to 
inflict. I will have him impaled; and his whole family shall be 
made slaves!” 

“Impaled! and his whole family made slaves!” I 
ejaculated in horrified accents. “Good Heavens, Ilia, this 
must not be!” 

“Very well, sir,” replied the Queen, with a sigh of 
resignation, and allowing to pass unnoticed my breach of 
good manners in addressing her by her name; “if you 
consider the punishment inadequate I will order that all 
their heads be taken off. No punishment can possibly be too 
severe for such a crime as his. But, oh!” and she suddenly 
hid her face in her hands and burst into tears, “why, why 
are men so wicked; why will they compel me to destroy 
them? To condemn a man to death is hateful to me beyond 


description; yet I must do it; for part of my duty to my 
people is to administer justice — to reward those who do 
well and to punish those who do evil.” 

“Precisely,” I agreed, soothingly. “Yet, your Majesty, I 
take leave to remind you that there is such a thing as 
tempering justice with mercy; and I would respectfully urge 
you to do so in this present case. You have mistakenly 
supposed that I deemed the punishment you first suggested 
for Suloo as too lenient. On the contrary, I regard it as 
altogether too severe. Why, for instance, should Suloo’s 
family be punished for Suloo’s crime?” 

“As an example and a warning to others,” answered the 
Queen. “It has always been held by us that the knowledge 
that, if a man commits an especially atrocious crime, his 
family — those whom he loves and cherishes above all 
others — shall share his punishment, is the most effective 
deterrent of crime that human ingenuity can devise. 
Therefore it is our invariable custom to punish such a crime 
as this unprovoked attempt upon your life by involving the 
family of the criminal, as well as the criminal himself, in the 
punishment meted out to him.” 

“A most barbarously unjust theory,” I commented. 

“Yet it has been found marvellously effective,” 
answered the Queen. “For murder is always resorted to for 
the purpose of avenging some real or fancied wrong; and a 
man will endure many very grievous things ere he will do 
that which he knows will involve his dear ones in 
destruction. Also he knows that if his wrongs are real he 
can always have them righted by an appeal to the Judges.” 

“Doubtless what you say is perfectly true,” I answered; 
“yet the principle of punishing the innocent for the sins of 
the guilty is altogether wrong; and I will certainly never 
consent to it in any case in which I am concerned.” 

“Then say, I pray you, what you would have me do, 
noble sir, and I will do it,” returned the Queen; “the matter 
of punishment, as all else, rests with me, and I may inflict 


what sentence I please. Only, I beseech you, for my honour’s 
sake, let the sentence be such as I can pass consistently 
with strict justice.” 

“Nay,” said I. “For once I wish you to put aside the idea 
of justice, and consider only that of mercy. This is doubtless 
a personal matter between Suloo and myself. It is possible 
that, all unwittingly, I have in some way offended him; or it 
may be that he has grown jealous of the signal favour that 
you have shown to me, a total stranger in your land. In any 
case, I ask you to pardon him.” 

“Pardon him?” she repeated. “How mean you?” 

“T mean that I desire you to refrain from inflicting any 
punishment whatever upon him, save, possibly, a reproof. 
And if you tell him that you have had mercy upon him at my 
instigation, from being my enemy he may perhaps become 
my friend.” 

“Out upon such friends as he; you do not need them!” 
exclaimed the Queen indignantly. “Nor can I concede what 
you wish; it is altogether out of the question, and 
impossible. For were I to do so, what would be the result? 
There are, there can be, no extenuating circumstances 
attending this man’s crime; on the contrary, he has sought 
to slay the one man who, if such a thing be possible, will 
deliver us from the oppression of the Tutans; and if he had 
succeeded we must of necessity have lain for evermore 
beneath their yoke — for no Avelian yet has had the wisdom 
to devise a means for our deliverance from them. Suloo’s 
crime, therefore, is in a very especial sense not only an 
offence against you individually, but is also a crime against 
the entire nation, and ought therefore to be punished with 
the utmost severity, if the doctrine of the punishment of 
crime be accepted at all! Were I to pardon this man, I 
should at once be obliged, in justice to others, to forgive 
every other offender — that is to say, I should be obliged to 
abolish punishment for crime altogether; which would very 
speedily result in the overthrow of my authority, the 


triumph of lawlessness and crime, and the destruction of 
the peace and safety of the entire community. Thus the 
good and law- abiding citizen would be delivered over a 
helpless prey to those whose delight it is to do evil — or the 
doer of good would be compelled to undertake his own 
protection against the doer of evil, instead of looking to the 
law to protect him! Is this the truth, most noble sir, or is it 
note” 

“Tt is undoubtedly true, your Majesty,” I was compelled 
to answer, for I could not give any other reply. “Yet I think 
the general abstract principle of justice need not 
necessarily be weakened by an occasional exhibition of 
clemency.” 

“It may be as you say, Chief,” answered the Queen 
wearily; “such niceties of argument are too deep for my 
poor understanding. I know not what the wise men do in 
your Britain, of which you are so proud; but here we punish 
for a twofold reason: first to deter the offender from a 
repetition of his crime; and, secondly, that his punishment 
may serve as a Salutary example and warning to those 
whose natural propensity it is to do evil. Nevertheless, if 
you can convince me that Suloo’s crime is of such a nature 
as to merit a merciful judgment, I will gladly listen to you.” 

It is well,” I answered, for I was certainly not at the 
moment prepared to advance any logical reason in favour of 
mercy; “let your decision be deferred until the culprit has 
had an opportunity to speak in his own defence.” 

“Assuredly I will gladly do that,” answered the Queen. 
“Indeed,” she continued, “no man is ever condemned 
unheard in Avelia. Every prisoner has the _ fullest 
opportunity afforded him to justify himself — if he can. 
Come, let us to the Chamber of Counsel; the hour must 
surely have arrived for the sitting of the Advisers.” 

It was only at very rare intervals that I took my place 
among the Advisers, my duties mostly calling for my 
presence beyond the precincts of the palace; my 


appearance, therefore, in the Chamber on this particular 
occasion caused, as I could easily see, a considerable 
amount of speculation, not unmingled with uneasiness in 
some quarters, unless I was very greatly mistaken. There 
was, however, scant time for the indulgence of cither of 
these feelings, for Ilia entered within a few seconds of 
myself and, with a stately bow to us in general, at once 
seated herself. There was an impressive pause for a full 
minute, during which the Queen, her eyes shaded by one 
hand, seemed to be considering how best to open the 
unpleasant business which was first to engage our 
attention. Then, raising her head, she cried — 

“Let the Chief of the Guard bring his prisoner before 
us!” 

The assembled Advisers at once became aware, from 
the Queen’s manner, that something more important — and 
maybe more unpleasant — than usual was impending; and 
this, coupled with the fact of my unwonted presence, again 
caused them to exchange looks of anxious inquiry among 
themselves. The period of suspense was, however, but brief; 
for Suloo — who had already been brought from his cell and 
confined in an adjacent chamber — was almost immediately 
led in, bound, between two soldiers of the Guard. 

As the prisoner entered I saw the Queen’s brows knit, 
her lips tighten upon each other, and her eyes again begin 
to sparkle ominously; and, wearing this _ distinctly 
discouraging expression, she fixed her gaze steadfastly 
upon the culprit for so long a time that presently the 
unhappy man began to squirm and wriggle as though the 
Sharp stake that he undoubtedly expected was already 
penetrating his body. 

Then, turning her gaze from him, she glanced round 
the Chamber, intently studying the faces of those who 
occupied the benches on either side of her, and here again 
some uneasiness presently began to manifest itself. At 
length — 


“Noble sirs,” said she, “while most of us slept, last 
night, a great and terrible crime was committed against the 
State, and against my War Chief Geoffrey. You all know 
what the noble Geoffrey has already done for Avelia, and 
you also know what he has promised and undertaken to do 
for us; you know that his days and nights have been and are 
now being given to our service; you know and have seen 
what his skill and knowledge have achieved toward the 
fulfilment of his promise; you know that the hour is rapidly 
drawing nigh when his master-hand will be needed to guide 
and direct the mighty forces that his brain has called into 
being; and you know also how utterly helpless, how 
completely paralyzed we should all be, despite everything 
that has thus far been accomplished, were the noble 
Geoffrey now to be removed from among us. Yet there 
stands the man who would have done the deed, if he could!” 
and she pointed a denouncing forefinger at Suloo, who 
again wriggled beneath the battery of glances levelled at 
him. But it may be that in some of those glances he found 
encouragement and hope, for he suddenly straightened up 
and faced us fearlessly. 

“Stand forth, most noble Geoffrey, I pray you; and, of 
your courtesy, be pleased to relate what happened to you in 
your sleeping chamber last night,” commanded the Queen. 

And I stood forth, and briefly related all the 
circumstances of Suloo’s stealthy approach and sudden 
attack upon me. Then, when I had resumed my seat, the 
Queen demanded — 

“What great evil has the noble Geoffrey done you, 
Suloo, that you should thus unlawfully seek to rob him of his 
life?” 

"No evil, great or small, has he done to me, your 
Majesty,” answered the prisoner." It was to avert the utter 
ruin of Avelia that I thought to destroy him.” 

A low murmur — not altogether unsympathetic, I 
thought — ran through the assembly at this bold statement, 


and I saw at once the nature of the whole thing. So, too, did 
the Queen, I think; for her eyes again searched the benches 
so sternly that few of the occupants seemed able to endure 
her gaze. 

"The utter ruin of Avelia?” reiterated the Queen, in a 
cold, hard voice that seemed to cut the prisoner like a knife; 
“what mean you? “Twas you who would have ruined Avelia, 
had you succeeded in your atrocious attempt. The great 
Geoffrey has no thought of ruining Avelia; on the contrary, 
as I thought you all knew well by this time, he has been 
labouring night and day, these many moons past, to perfect 
his plans for the deliverance of Avelia from the Tutans! 
What mean you then by taxing him with the desire to ruin 
Avelia?” 

“Nay, O Queen,” answered Suloo, “I tax him with no 
such desire. I know, as do all now assembled in this 
Chamber, that he has been labouring diligently for these 
many moons past, as your Majesty says, avowedly preparing 
to resist the now imminent descent of the Tutans upon our 
island. And when I, in common with the rest of Avelia, 
learned that this stranger, who so mysteriously came 
among us, had undertaken by virtue of his marvellous arts 
to free us from the merciless domination of our enemies, I 
rejoiced at the prospect of peace and prosperity for my 
country that was thus temptingly held before us. But, now, 
how stands the matter? The Tutans have never descended 
upon Avelia in less strength than one hundred ships, each 
carrying at the least forty warriors; and when they had 
occasion to anticipate resistance from us their strength was 
even greater than this, as all here present well know. And 
there is no reason for supposing that in the raid now 
unhappily impending our enemies will come upon us in a 
lesser strength than heretofore; that is to say, we may 
expect to be attacked by a force consisting of at least four 
thousand warriors. All this is common knowledge, and, it is 
to be presumed, has been made known to the noble 


Geoffrey for his guidance in the preparations that he has 
been making to resist the attack. Yet, knowing this, he 
proposes to meet the enemy with twelve ships only — and 
those of a fashion unfamiliar to us — each ship carrying but 
fifty men in all! The plan is preposterous! For, consider all of 
you what must be the inevitable outcome of so utterly mad 
a scheme as this. Our ships will all be either captured or 
destroyed, our warriors slain to a man, and our only profit 
Shall be that this presumptuous foreigner shall be slain with 
them, and his harebrained schemes thus happily brought to 
an end. Doubtless our warriors will fight well, but that will 
only increase our misfortunes; for, the better they fight, and 
the greater the number of the enemy that they slay, the 
more intense and bitter will be the exasperation of that 
enemy, and the more cruel and severe will be the revenge 
that they will wreak upon us when, our fleet destroyed by 
them, they land in triumph on our shores! It was to obviate 
all these calamities that I sought to slay the noble Geoffrey, 
and grieved am I for Avelia’s sake that I failed to do it.” 

Again a murmur, louder than before, and this time 
most unmistakably sympathetic, swept round the benches 
as Suloo brought to a close his bold plea of justification, 
while many a hostile glance flashed in my direction. But I 
began to feel very sorry for the prisoner; for I clearly saw 
that his somewhat defiant attitude, and the manifest 
sympathy that he had aroused in the breasts of many of his 
colleagues, were telling badly against him with the Queen, 
whose eyes were now ablaze with anger. Still she admirably 
retained her self-control, merely remarking in a cold, 
cutting tone of voice — 

“A truly terrible picture is it that you have drawn of 
what is about to happen to us, as the result of my War 
Chiefs action. There is, however, one very important point 
— to which I desire to direct the especial attention of my 
whole body of Advisers — that you have not yet made clear. 


How do you know that all these dreadful things are about to 
happen?” 

“How do I know?” reiterated Suloo, completely 
nonplussed by this exceedingly pertinent question. “Nay, 
your Majesty, neither I nor any man can know with certainty 
what is to happen in the future; one can but surmise, 
judging from one’s experience of the past. And who has 
ever heard of six hundred men meeting four thousand in 
fight, and vanquishing them?” 

“Aye, truly, the odds are great; they are in the 
proportion of nearly eight to one,” admitted the Queen. 
“But now tell me this, Suloo. If eight of the enemy were shut 
up in an enclosure from which they could not escape to 
strike you, and a weapon were put into your hand 
wherewith you could slay them at a distance with perfect 
safety to yourself, would you hesitate to attack them, and 
thus rid yourself of an inveterate foe?” Suloo considered the 
proposition for a moment, and then lifting his head, he 
replied — 

“No, your Majesty, in such a case I should be a fool if I 
failed to take the fullest advantage of such an opportunity.” 

“And how say you, noble sirs?” demanded the Queen, 
turning her indignant gaze upon the occupants of the 
benches. 

“We agree with Suloo, your Majesty,” answered the 
leader, after a brief whispered conference with his 
colleagues. 

“You agree with Suloo!” reiterated Ilia, in tones of 
withering contempt, “and therefore you agree with my War 
Chief; for this is his plan, as you have all — Suloo included 
— had ample opportunity to learn! Now, say, therefore, 
most noble sirs, what punishment is meet for him who, 
having had full opportunity to learn all this, deliberately set 
himself to slay the only man who, possessing the requisite 
knowledge of and skill in warfare, could bring such a plan 
to successful fruition?” 


The Advisers turned in their seats and regarded each 
other with unconcealed consternation; for they now at last 
realized how skilfully their young Queen had brought home 
to them a convincing sense of Suloo s imprudence, and, 
with it, their obligation to impose a fitting punishment upon 
the culprit. They conferred long together in whispers, and 
finally took, what I understood to be, with them, the very 
unusual step of requesting her Majesty’s permission to 
retire into another chamber for the purpose of debating the 
matter more freely among themselves. This permission the 
Queen at once accorded them, at the same time ordering 
the prisoner to be removed until the Advisers’ return; and 
presently Ilia and I found ourselves left alone in the 
Chamber of Counsel together. 


13: ILIA AND I COME TO AN UNDERSTANDING 


It had been clear to me, almost from. the 
commencement of the trial, that the sympathies of his 
fellows had been with the prisoner, almost to a man; and it 
was now equally plain that despite the clearness with which 
the Queen had brought home to them his guilt, they were 
still but half convinced; or that, at least, they would be 
greatly averse from anything in the nature of extreme 
punishment. I therefore seized the opportunity to put in a 
further plea for leniency toward the prisoner; pointing out 
to her how exceedingly unpopular a severe sentence would 
be in the present case. 

“Unpopular! Yes,” she exclaimed, with anger; 
“unpopular it would undoubtedly be, for they are all more 
or less infected with the same heresy. They know that to 
condemn Suloo would be to condemn themselves. They are 
all animated by the same fear — the fear, my Chief, that you 
will fail, and that your failure will involve them personally 
and individually in special loss and suffering at the hands of 
the Tutans. The miserable poltroons! they were all 
sufficiently ready and eager to avail themselves of your 
services when first you appeared among us; but now, 
having had time to reflect, the very boldness and simplicity 
of your plan terrifies them, and they would rather endure 
their present ills than incur the risk of striking a blow to 
end them! No, most noble Geoffrey, you plead in vain; 
unpopular though a severe sentence may be, I have no 
alternative in the present case but to pass it. Why,” she 
continued, her eyes wide with horror as the idea suddenly 
presented itself to her, “were I to deal leniently with this 
man, there are many others who might be tempted to essay 
success where he has failed! The man must die! Had he fifty 
lives, I would take them all, rather than that harm should 
come to you!” 


“T entreat your Majesty to reconsider your decision,” 
said I. “Believe me, so far as my safety is concerned, there 
is nothing to fear. I am perfectly well able to take care of 
myself during my waking hours; and, if it would serve to set 
your mind at rest, I will willingly consent that a guard shall 
be told off for the especial duty of keeping watch and ward 
over my sleeping chamber during the hours of night. Thus, 
that feature of the question is easily disposed of. Then, so 
far as Suloo is concerned, we must remember that, 
although he has undoubtedly transgressed, he did so solely 
under the impulse of a mistaken sense of duty, and his 
intention was therefore good.” 

“Ah, Chief,” replied my companion, smiling, “you plead 
well, but your argument is specious. Were I to yield to it I 
should open the door to all those who might choose to plead 
that, although they have sinned, they meant well — “ 

“Then, your Majesty,” I broke in, “if you cannot see 
your way to show leniency to this man for any other reason, 
I pray you to do so as a personal boon to myself. I had not 
intended to ask any reward for such services as I have thus 
far rendered, or may be able to render you in the future; 
the pleasure of serving your Majesty is in itself sufficient 
reward for me. Yet, if you deem that I have been of service 
to Avelia, I pray you to grant me this man’s life as my fee.” 

“Tt is enough, Chief; you have prevailed,” answered the 
Queen, laying her hand reassuringly upon my arm. “I give 
you Suloo’s life to dispose of as you will. Yet am I full of 
misgiving as to the wisdom of the deed. Nevertheless, for 
your sake the man shall be spared.” 

I had conquered; and I failed not to make it abundantly 
clear to her Majesty how greatly I appreciated a concession 
that was so obviously accorded against her conscience and 
her better judgment. Then, in order to dispel the cloud that 
still overshadowed her sweet face, I deftly changed the 
subject and talked with her upon more congenial topics 
until the return of the Advisers. 


When at length they solemnly filed in and took their 
places, the Queen at once gave orders for Suloo to be again 
brought before her; and, this being done, she turned 
toward the benches and said — 

“Well, noble sirs, I presume you have arrived at a 
decision respecting the guilt or otherwise of the prisoner. 
How say you?” 

Then the leader of the Advisers arose and, facing the 
Queen, answered — 

“The prisoner is guilty, O Queen; and while there are 
some among us who deem that he has proved, in his 
defence of himself, that his crime seemed to him not 
altogether without justification, we are all agreed that he 
acted precipitately and without due consideration in 
seeking to slay the most noble Geoffrey. Therefore, if it so 
please your Majesty, let the man die. Yet we cannot forget, 
O Queen, that the crime was committed under exceptional 
circumstances, and from a good, if mistaken motive; we 
therefore pray your Majesty that you will, of your clemency, 
order that the manner of death be the merciful one of the 
axe, rather than that of the lingering agonies of the stake.” 

“Tt is well!” exclaimed the Queen. “I am glad, noble 
sirs, to find that although the culprit is one of yourselves, 
you have had the courage to pass a just and righteous 
judgment upon him. As for your plea for mercy, upon the 
ground that the prisoner was actuated by a good, though 
mistaken motive when he committed the crime, I cannot 
accept it. If, as Suloo asserts, he felt convinced that the War 
Chief was blindly hurrying Avelia to destruction, he should 
have impeached the Chief before me. Under no 
circumstances can he possibly be justified in so extreme a 
step as that of taking life, especially when that life is of such 
vast value to the country as that of the most noble Geoffrey. 
But, listen now, I pray you,” she continued, as a stir of 
consternation swept the benches from end to end, 
“although I cannot, as an act of justice, show to the offender 


that clemency for which you have pleaded, it is my 
prerogative to perform an act of grace, if I be so minded; 
and therefore, at the especial intercession of the War Chief 
himself — the man, mark you, whom Suloo would have slain 
— I give the prisoner his life, and inflict upon him only the 
light punishment of banishment from Tongatava for the 
remainder of his life. But, take heed, Suloo,” she continued, 
addressing the prisoner, “let not your ignorance and 
presumption lead you further astray! For if you again 
offend, no intercession shall avail to save you. Now begone, 
and let me never see your face again!” Astonished and 
bewildered as Suloo was at finding himself the unexpected 
recipient of so unprecedented a boon as a practically free 
pardon, he could apparently find no words wherewith to 
express his feelings; he therefore bowed dumbly, and was at 
once hurried away by his guards. 

We were now within a month of the date upon which 
the Tutans might be expected to put in their next 
appearance; and I was up to my eyes in business connected 
with our final preparations to give them a _ suitable 
reception. So far as our arrangements for the fight at sea 
were concerned, we were ready; for the schooners had all 
been in commission for a full month or more, and had been 
at sea every day practising manoeuvring, and firing at 
targets with the powerful crossbows with which I had 
armed them in lieu of cannon. And by dint of incessant drill 
I had managed to bring the crews up to a quite respectable 
state of efficiency, not only in the matter of making and 
shortening sail, working the craft under canvas, and so on, 
but also as marksmen with their somewhat primitive 
weapons. Furthermore, the little cutter Ilia — which I had 
caused to be built, in the first instance, for my own use, and 
later on to act as a scout — had been at sea, with a specially 
picked crew, for more than a week; having sailed from 
Takapata with instructions to cruise in search of the enemy, 
proceeding, if need were, as far as the island of Tuta itself, 


there to await the sailing of the hostile fleet; upon the 
appearance of which at sea, she would crowd sail back to 
Avelia, with her ensign flying at her mast-head as a signal 
during the day, or three lanterns displayed from the same 
position, if she should heave in sight of the look-out station 
on the summit during the hours of darkness. The batteries 
at the mouth of the harbour were also ready, and the 
garrisons in a very satisfactory state of efficiency — if only 
they could be induced to stand their ground in the event of 
the enemy appearing. It was these and the troops that I felt 
doubtful about; and after the affair of Suloo was over I 
spent most of my time at Takapata, drilling them and 
encouraging them to the utmost extent of my power; going 
to and fro, morning and evening, in the Queen, the last 
launched of the schooners and the craft that I had made my 
flag-ship. Thus, for nearly a month I had seen very little of 
Queen Ilia, except for an hour or two in the evening, during 
dinner and afterwards; and during the latter part of this 
time I had noticed, with growing uneasiness, an increasing 
tendency on the part of the little lady toward a fitfulness of 
Spirits alternating between somewhat excessive gaiety — 
that I could not help thinking rather forced — and extreme 
depression. I attributed this to the great anxiety that she 
would naturally experience as the time drew ever nearer 
when our great trial of strength with the Tutans must take 
place; for although Ilia had never for a single instant 
betrayed the slightest wavering in her implicit faith that I 
should be able to accomplish all that I had undertaken to 
do, I knew that the Suloo incident, with the widespread 
doubts of myself that it had revealed, could not have failed 
to have its effect upon her. I therefore devoted myself with 
especial assiduity to the task of reassuring her by every 
means in my power. But she persisted in assuring me that 
she had no anxiety whatever as to the result of our 
encounter with the enemy; she was quite certain that we 
should be victorious, and so on; and then she would with 


startling suddenness relapse again into a condition of the 
most distressing depression, to such an extent, indeed, that 
she would frequently burst into tears and be compelled to 
beat a hasty retreat to her own chamber, from which she 
would emerge again a few minutes later with profuse 
apologies for her weakness. I diagnosed it as a matter of 
overstrained nerves, and strongly urged her to consult her 
physician; but this she steadfastly refused to do, declaring 
that she had never been ill in her life, and was not ill now; 
also that she cordially detested doctors. So there I was 
obliged to leave it, trusting that when the coming time of 
stress should be happily over she would be her former 
bright self again. 

It wanted but a week to the day upon which we 
expected the appearance of the Tutans when I came to the 
conclusion that we were as ready for the enemy as I could 
now hope to be; and I therefore issued orders that the fleet 
was to go no more to sea, but to take up their moorings off 
Takapata, and fill up their provisions, water, ammunition — 
that is to say, the bolts and shots for the crossbows — and 
stores of every kind, holding themselves ready for sea ata 
moment’s notice. For I had determined that, should the 
Tutans fail to appear by a certain date, I would wait no 
longer in port, but proceed to sea in quest of them. As for 
myself, having now done everything that was possible in the 
way of preparation, I spent the last few days of our period 
of inaction at the palace, devoting myself to the task of 
cheering and encouraging the poor young Queen, whose 
state of nervous tension showed no sign of improvement. 

The week to which I have just referred had been 
marked by a shift of wind and boisterous weather, to which 
I attributed the fact that we had received no news of the 
Tutans; but on the evening of the day preceding that upon 
which I had arranged to so to sea the weather had cleared 
up, and the wind had gone back to its usual quarter, which 
was a fair wind for the Tutan fleet; and I concluded that, if 


we were really to see them at all this year as we fully 
expected, they would now get under way without further 
loss of time; and my decision to sail on the following 
morning was finally confirmed. 

The eventful morning dawned bright and fair, with a 
fine brisk breeze blowing out from the east-north-east; and 
I was early astir, my intention being to board the Queen 
immediately after breakfast, join the fleet at Takapata, and 
proceed to sea in quest of the enemy forthwith. To be 
perfectly candid, I was rejoiced that the period of inaction 
was over; for now that I had done all that was possible in 
the way of preparation, I felt anxious to pit my strength 
against the Tutans without delay, for two good and 
sufficient reasons; the first of which was, that Queen Ilia’s 
state of anxiety and nervous tension would be the sooner 
over; and, the second, that, if I should return triumphant, as 
I hoped and believed, all those doubts and suspicions of me 
that now lurked in the breasts of so many influential 
Avelians would probably be dissipated, together with the 
menace to the Queen’s popularity and influence which they 
involved. 

I found her Majesty awaiting me in the room in which 
we had taken so many meals together; and I was glad to 
notice that her greeting of me exhibited some symptoms of 
a return to her former cheerful state of mind. This, 
however, proved to be but evanescent; and _ after 
exchanging a few remarks with me she relapsed into 
silence, dallied long over her meal, and ate little or nothing. 
Finally, she pushed her plate away from her somewhat 
impatiently, and, rising to her feet, said — 

“Will you come into the garden with me, noble sir? I 
have somewhat to say to you ere you go.” 

For answer, I took her hand and led her out through 
the doorway into the open air; and so, together, we passed 
in silence down through the perfumed and sunlit walks and 
alleys until we came to a pleasant little kiosk or summer- 


house where we were quite safe from prying eyes, and 
where we had already spent many a pleasant hour together. 
When we had entered the building the Queen turned to me, 
and said tremulously — 

“T have brought you here, most noble Geoffrey, that we 
may speak our farewell in private; for I feel strangely 
moved at the thought of your going; and I would not that 
my attendants should witness the emotion that overmasters 
me. For — I know not how it is — despite all that you have 
said to reassure me, I am weighed down with the 
apprehension and foreboding of disaster. You are going 
forth to fight those terrible Tutans, and although, after all 
that you have said, I cannot doubt that you will conquer, yet 
some of our warriors will surely be slain, and I dread, oh I 
dread, lest you should be one of them. And should evil befall 
you — you, who have been patient, and gentle, and tender 
to me with more than the patience and gentleness and 
tenderness of a brother — my — my heart — would break!” 

And, to my unspeakable consternation and distress, the 
poor girl suddenly broke down completely; and, sinking 
upon the marble seat close by, burst into a perfect storm 
and passion of tears! 

I had seen women weep before, and had been deeply 
pained at the sight; but never had I been so deeply moved 
with pity as I was now, at the sight of this young Queen — 
this lovely, gracious, winsome maiden — isolated, as she 
was, and lifted out of the reach of all real sympathy and 
true friendship from her own people by the exigencies of 
her unique position — plunged into uncontrollable grief and 
distress simply because I, a stranger who had known her 
but a few months, and sometimes forgetting the fact of her 
Queenship, had been kind to her in a brotherly way, was 
about to leave her for a little while, and, as she fancied, 
become exposed to a certain amount of personal danger! In 
a flash I seemed to realize, vividly, and for the first time, 
how truly lonely and friendless and loveless a life had been 


hers, from the moment when, by the death of her father — 
her only remaining relative — she had been raised to the 
throne of Avelia, and had been called upon to discharge all 
the difficult and harassing functions of sovereignty. And ina 
flash, too, I came to complete comprehension of the state of 
my own feelings toward her; imperceptibly she had stolen 
her way into my heart, and I had never suspected the fact 
until I beheld her in tears and distress. But now I suddenly 
knew that I loved her with all the ardour and strength of 
passion that comes to a man but once in his lifetime. True, 
she was a Queen; but she was also a woman, and I loved 
her as woman, not as Queen. Furthermore, the very fact of 
her being Queen entailed upon her the obligation to marry, 
sooner or later, and I felt that I was as capable of being a 
good husband to her as was any one of her own simple and 
amiable but rather vacillating subjects. 

But now came the question: What was the nature of 
Ilia’s feeling toward me? Why had she been so deeply 
stirred at the prospect of our separation? Was it but an 
outburst of frank, unaffected friendship, akin to that which 
Yuna and Tanea had bestowed upon me so instantly and 
trustfully under the guise of sisterly affection? Or was it, all 
unknown to herself, the awakening of a still warmer feeling, 
the first unfolding of the white flower of virgin love in her 
tender, guileless heart? I determined that I would know ere 
I left her, come what might; and, sinking on one knee before 
her as she sat, I took her hands in mine, gently withdrew 
them from before her face, and tenderly kissed her upon 
the lips! 

The dear girl flushed rosy red and trembled at my kiss; 
but an expression of ineffable tenderness crept into her 
tear-dimmed eyes as she gazed into mine, and timidly she 
wound her arms about my neck as she hid her blushing face 
upon my shoulder. My unasked question seemed answered 
without need of words; those blushing cheeks, those 
melting glances, those caressingly clinging arms surely 


spoke not of mere friendship, but of love, the hitherto 
unknown mystery of her innocent maidenhood. 

But I was not yet satisfied; I felt that there must be no 
room for misapprehension, either on her part or mine; it 
was due to her that she should understand me clearly. So, 
gathering her tenderly in my arms, I whispered — 

“Tlia, sweetheart, my hearts Queen, I love you more 
than life! Tell me, my dearest, can you, in ever so small a 
degree, return my love?” 
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She lifted her still rosy face from my shoulder, and, 
keeping her arms still clasped round my neck, gazed 
steadfastly into my eyes for some few moments as though 
she would read my very soul. Then, nestling closer within 
my embrace, she murmured, with a fluttering sigh of 
happiness — 

“IT know not the meaning of this strange new 
overmastering feeling that so strongly possesses me, and 
that at first caused me such keen misery, whereas it now. 
gives me indescribable happiness; but if to feel that I would 
willingly resign everything that I am and have for the 
privilege to become your slave — nay, that I would willingly 
die to give you pleasure, if need were — if this be love, then 
indeed, most noble Geoffrey, do I love you with all my 
heart!” 

“And you will become my wife, Ilia?” I whispered. 

“Yes, right gladly, my dear one; I ask no greater 
happiness,” murmured she. 

“Then,” said I, “we will wed immediately upon my 
return; shall we, sweetheart?” 

“Immediately upon your return?” echoed the Queen. 
“Nay, dear love, that may not be, gladly though I would 
consent, were it seemly. But troublous times lie before us; I 
foresee a period of stress, and trial, and suffering; of 
warfare, death, anguish, and sorrow for my people; and I 
cannot, must not, dare not accept the great happiness that 
you offer me, oh my beloved, until all these terrors be 
overpast, the fierce Tutans subdued — with your potent 
help — and lasting peace assured. Then, dear love, when I 
and my people can be glad together — when war is over, 
when all our young men have been happily delivered from 
their present cruel bondage, and when peace and 
prosperity once more smile upon our land, then will I wed 
you amid the rejoicings of a happy nation!” 

And with this arrangement I had to be content; for, 
upon attempting to modify my sweetheart’s decision and 


shorten the period of waiting to which she had condemned 
me, I soon discovered that, gentle and docile as she 
undoubtedly was, she could be adamant where a principle 
was involved; and it was an article of faith with her that the 
monarch had no right to accept happiness while the people 
were plunged in misfortune and distress. I therefore waived 
the point at last, and yielded to the inevitable with such 
good grace as I could summon for the occasion. 

Nothing now remained but to say farewell; and | 
hastened to get this always more or less distressing 
ceremony over, fearing that my royal sweetheart would now 
be more completely over-whelmed than ever when it came 
to the severance of the last embrace. But, to my great relief, 
and quite contrary to my expectations, it was not so; the 
mutual understanding at which we had so happily arrived 
appeared to have put a new complexion upon everything 
for Ilia; and she could even smile happily through her tears 
as she said — 

“Blessed be the Gods for the happy inspiration that led 
me to bring you hither, my dear lord, but for which we 
should surely have parted unknowing of our love for each 
other! Now, I can let you go, and still be happy. Fare you 
well, O sweet love of my heart! The Gods be with you to 
prosper you on your journey, to defend you from all hurt, to 
give you a great and signal victory, and to bring you quickly 
back to my longing arms!” 


14: THE ENEMY PUTS TO SEA 


There was a fine breeze blowing out from the 
northward and eastward' when, a quarter of an hour later, I 
got under way in the Queen; and the schooner, with her 
mainboom guyed well out over the port quarter, and her 
spinnaker and jack-yard topsail set, made very short miles 
of the run down the estuary; the town of Takapata swinging 
into sight round a bend in the waterway in a few minutes 
over the hour from the moment of our start. The houses 
gleamed brilliantly white in the dazzling sunshine, the 
promenaders mustered strongly upon the noble Parade as 
we swept past, there were a few of the old-fashioned craft 
gliding hither and thither under their new canvas, and an 
aspect of perfect peace pervaded the whole scene. 
Presently we entered the last reach of the estuary, and saw 
the eleven war schooners riding at anchor in two divisions, 
well out in the fairway, with their pennants flashing like 
streams of white fire against the sky of sapphire blue, and 
their ensigns snapping gaily from their staves in the strong 
breeze; while, away beyond them, at the mouth of the 
harbour towered the two batteries upon their opposite 
headlands, with the Avelian ensign flying as usual. But while 
I stood, well abaft, abstractedly watching them, with my 
mind full of other matters, both flags were almost 
simultaneously hauled down, and a minute later they were 
replaced by a pair of red flags — the long-expected signal 
denoting the approach of the enemy. And presently, as we 
swept rapidly down toward our station at the head of the 
starboard line of schooners, there floated off to our ears the 
sullen booming of a big bell that I had caused to be cast and 
mounted as an alarm bell, the tolling of which was to be a 
signal to the citizens of Takapata to take such precautions 
for the safety of themselves and their property as they 
might deem fit, and for all soldiers who might happen to be 


on leave to repair at once to barracks and hold themselves 
ready for service. 

Hauling down all our canvas at once, in most approved 
man-o’-war fashion, the Queen slid to her berth with the 
signal “Prepare to weigh!” flying from her main topmast- 
head; and as her anchor dropped from her bows, my gig 
splashed into the water alongside and was_ smartly 
unhooked and hauled to the gangway. Ten minutes later I 
was on shore, and forcing my way toward the barracks 
through crowds of people — mostly women and children — 
who were distractedly hurrying hither and_ thither, 
apparently half frantic with excitement and terror. I was of 
course by this time perfectly well known — at least by sight 
— to every man, woman, and child in Takapata, as the 
individual who was responsible for the revived policy of 
resistance to the Tutans; and while some openly reviled me 
as their destroyer, and others cast looks of fear and hatred 
upon me, the few who still retained faith in me retarded my 
progress and drove me to the very verge of distraction by 
stopping me to ask full particulars as to the method by 
which I proposed to destroy the enemy, or to offer me 
ridiculous and impossible suggestions. 

At length, after having been seriously delayed by these 
frequent stoppages, and the difficulty of making my way 
through the frantic crowd, I reached the barracks, to find 
the troops mustered under arms and awaiting orders. Their 
appearance was the reverse of reassuring, for as a matter 
of fact I had never seen, even in my dreams, so thoroughly 
frightened a lot of warriors. To a man, they were as white as 
ghosts, and in many cases their teeth were audibly 
chattering in their heads as I passed down the lines on my 
round of inspection. To trust at all to such poor, timorous 
creatures seemed to be the very height of folly; yet I was 
perforce obliged to depend upon them to a certain extent, 
as I entertained very grave doubts as to my ability, with so 
small a fleet, to do more than partially dispose of the enemy 


at sea. I therefore addressed them in the most rousing and 
inspiring speech I could think of on the spur of the moment, 
judiciously mingling sarcasm with encouragement so 
effectively that I actually managed at length to put a little 
heart into them, although I greatly feared that their 
enthusiasm would evaporate again as soon as my back was 
turned, and that their courage would ooze out at their 
finger-ends when or before it was called upon. As it was 
improbable that their services would be required until the 
following day, at the earliest, I gave their commander his 
instructions, and then dismissed them. 

This matter arranged, I hurried back on board the 
Queen, when, in response to my signal, the whole fleet 
weighed and stood out to sea, in two columns of line ahead. 
It was by this time close upon noon; the day was gloriously 
fine, and the breeze was piping up merrily enough to 
render our lower canvas quite as much as we could 
conveniently carry, when close-hauled; in short, the 
weather was in every respect all that I could possibly have 
wished for. 

The look-out at the mountain summit commenced 
heliographing a message to the batteries just as we were 
getting under way, from which I learned that the enemy 
were believed to be approaching in a direction that would 
carry them past the northern side of the island. This was 
their usual direction of approach; and was no doubt chosen 
because it afforded them a fair wind all the way, with a good 
lee and smooth water for the last three or four miles before 
entering the harbour. I had quite anticipated that this 
would be their direction of approach, and had made all my 
arrangements accordingly; as soon, therefore, as we had 
cleared the harbour we at once hauled up to the 
northward, on the starboard tack, to intercept them. It was 
evident, however, that they were still a long way off, since 
even the little scouting cutter Ilia — which could travel 
three feet to their one — had not yet hove up above the 


horizon, although she would certainly be a long way ahead 
of them, unless indeed she had been captured, which I 
scarcely thought probable. 

For the first three miles our course was such as to 
compel us to hug the land closely, consequently we were 
under its lee, and to a great extent sheltered from the full 
strength of the wind; yet the schooners — under their lower 
canvas only, and with topmasts housed — slipped through 
the water at a pace that filled me, as their designer, with 
satisfaction not unmingled with a certain amount of 
pardonable pride. But, satisfactory as their speed and 
behaviour were under these conditions, they were even 
more so when, having slid out from under the lee of the 
land, we at length began to feel the full weight of the wind 
and sea. The breeze was by this time piping up quite fresh, 
and there was a very fair amount of foam-whitened sea 
running on top of the long Pacific swell; and the way that 
those small schooners laid down to their work and drove 
their keen bows deep and clean into the blue breasts of the 
shouldering surges, and leapt buoyantly over their foaming 
crests, was a sight to set one’s pulses dancing with sheer 
delight and exhilaration. It instantly became a race with us; 
and as all the craft were of the same model and dimensions, 
ballasted to exactly the same trim, and carried precisely the 
Same area of canvas, the speed-trial actually resolved itself 
into a contest of seamanship on the part of their respective 
commanders; and I was as much gratified by the keenness 
and smartness here displayed as I was by the behaviour of 
the craft themselves. If I might judge from what I saw, there 
was not very much fear of the enemy in the hearts of my 
sailors; for the crew of each schooner was obviously doing 
its level best to head-reach and weather upon all the rest; 
and this with the knowledge that every foot sailed carried 
us so much closer to the hitherto dreaded Tutans! 

At length, when we were about an hour and a half out 
from Takapata, the little Ilia was made out very nearly 


abeam and to windward of us, foaming down before the 
wind under her spinnaker and big topsail; and as soon as 
she was near enough to read our signals we tacked, and 
signalled her to close. Within half-an-hour she was close to 
us, when her people very smartly handed their spinnaker 
and topsail, hauled down a reef in their mainsail, and 
rounded-to on the Queen’s weather bow, to report. As I was 
anxious to obtain the fullest possible information I hove-to 
in the Queen — the remainder of the fleet holding all on — 
while the skipper of the cutter boarded us in his cockleshell 
of a dinghy. This man had been one of the crew of my 
original experimental schooner, the Avelia, and had proved 
to be not only a particularly smart, intelligent young fellow, 
quick to learn and understand the details of his new 
profession, but also the possessor of quite an unusual 
amount of dash and courage for an Avelian; for which 
reason I had chosen him for scouting work in the cutter. He 
jumped into his dinghy and, single-handed, sculled her 
smartly and fearlessly across the narrow stretch of heaving 
water between the two craft; rounding under our stern, 
and bringing the boat as deftly and handily alongside as 
though he had been engaged upon such work all his life. 
Then, heaving the painter to a hand who was looking out for 
it, he sprang lightly in through the open gangway, and 
saluted. 

“Salutation, and welcome, Aranas,” said I. “What news 
do you bring? The enemy have put to sea, of course, or you 
would not be here.” 

“They have, Chief,” answered the smart young sailor. 
“They left Okananga harbour two hours before sunset on 
the day before yesterday, one hundred and fourteen ships 
in strength. We were lying at anchor, ten miles off the port, 
with our sails furled, and a look-out aloft, in exact 
accordance with your orders; and when at length it was 
reported to me that the Tutan ships were coming out, I at 
once went to our mast-head, and remained there, counting 


the ships, until all had passed out of harbour, and were 
heading for Avelia. None of the Tutans appeared to observe 
our presence — we being hull-down — for no ship 
approached us. I remained at anchor until darkness had 
fallen, and then, under easy canvas, proceeded in pursuit of 
the Tutans, whose ships could easily be distinguished by the 
light of their signal-fires — one fire at either end of each 
ship. Having overtaken them, I sailed quite round the whole 
of their enormous fleet — approaching as nearly as I could 
without incurring the risk of being seen — in order that I 
might acquire as much information as possible for you. 
There was not much to be learned, however, save that many 
of their ships are much larger than those wherewith they 
have heretofore visited Avelia, some of them pulling as 
many as eighty oars. They were all, however, small and 
great, using only half their oars — as was our own custom 
when prosecuting long voyages, ere you had taught us the 
use of sails, in order that, by employing our oarsmen in 
relays, we might not unduly exhaust them. I watched them 
the whole night through, until two hours before daybreak, 
when, that they might not discover us, and perchance 
suspect that they were being watched, I hauled off and 
hastened homeward with all speed, to give my Chief timely 
notice of their approach.” 

“My thanks to you, Aranas,” I replied. “You have done 
exceeding well. One thing further, however, I would gladly 
know. Can you say at about what speed they were 
proceeding?” 

Aranas considered intently for a full minute or more, 
and then answered — 

“The ships were all keeping well together, Chief; the 
larger and swifter of them moderating their speed to that of 
the slower; but the wind and sea were helping them 
somewhat. I should estimate their progress to be at the rate 
of about two and a half knots in the hour.” 


“Good!” I ejaculated; “nothing could be more 
satisfactory than the manner in which you have executed 
the duty with which I have entrusted you.” 

I made a rapid calculation. 

“They sailed two hours before sunset on the day before 
yesterday, and it is now about two hours after noon; they 
have therefore been at sea about forty-four hours. 
Assuming that they have been travelling at the rate of two 
and a half knots per hour during the whole of that time, 
they will have accomplished, up to now, one hundred and 
ten miles, out of the total distance of three hundred miles 
that separate Tuta from Avelia; leaving them one hundred 
and ninety miles still to cover. This distance, at their 
assumed rate of progress, would occupy them for the next 
seventy-six hours; or, say, three full days from now, if they 
met with no interruption on the way. But, in weather like 
the present, our schooners can sail, close-hauled, at the 
rate of from eight to nine knots per hour, giving us an 
hourly progress of about five knots dead to windward, 
which is equivalent to a distance of one hundred and twenty 
miles by this time to-morrow. Meanwhile, the enemy, still at 
their average speed of two and a half knots, will, by this 
time to-morrow, have reduced their present distance of one 
hundred and ninety miles by sixty miles, bringing them 
within one hundred and thirty miles of our present position, 
and within ten miles of the position that we shall by that 
time have reached. Therefore, by this time to-morrow the 
two fleets should be in sight of each other.” 

I hastily scribbled a dispatch to the Queen to this 
effect, adding the information obtained by Aranas; and 
bade her be of good cheer, as the hostile fleet would still be 
so far from Avelia when encountered by us, that I hoped to 
be able to account for the whole ere they could complete 
their voyage. I also added a short note, intended for her eye 
alone; folded the two together, sealed them, and handed 
them to Aranas, saying — 


“Take this dispatch, and place it in the hands of the 
Queen with all possible speed; signalling to the batteries at 
Takapata, as you pass into the harbour, that the enemy 
need not be looked for until the third day from now. If her 
Majesty has any dispatches to send me, wait for them; but, 
if not, sail again from Tongatava at once, and rejoin the fleet 
— which you will find somewhere dead to windward of our 
present position — as speedily as may be; for I shall require 
you to convey further dispatches to the Queen so soon as it 
can be seen what is likely to be the issue of the coming 
fight.” 

Five minutes later the little cutter, again under every 
stitch of canvas that she could spread, was flying down the 
wind toward Takapata like a hunted stag, and had become 
an insignificant gleam of sheeny pearl against the pinkish- 
grey background of the wide horizon; while the Queen, 
under jib-headed gaff-topsails, was tearing through the long 
Pacific surges in chase of the remainder of the fleet — now 
some four miles ahead — with her lee-rail awash, and her 
lee-scuppers waist-deep in water. 

Now that we knew pretty exactly where we might 
expect to fall in with the enemy’s fleet, we were able to 
proceed in search of them with a fair amount of confidence; 
we therefore worked to windward in four-hour tacks during 
the remainder of that day and all through the succeeding 
night, going-about at eight bells in each watch; thus, by 
dawn next morning we had not only weathered the island of 
Avelia, but had sunk it to the aspect of a soft, grey cloud on 
the south-western horizon, beneath which its mountain 
summit sank two hours later, at which time we were dead to 
windward of it, and consequently fair in the track of the 
approaching Tutans. 

And now — having first summoned all the captains on 
board the Queen, and fully explained to them my proposed 
plan of attack — I adopted a different formation of the fleet, 
in order that we might by no possibility miss the enemy; 


stretching the schooners across the supposed track of the 
approaching Tutans in a line twenty-two miles long, the 
schooners being stationed at intervals of two miles apart, all 
close-hauled on the same tack, and making short stretches 
to windward of an hour’s duration, and then heaving-about 
on the opposite tack. By this arrangement, and with the aid 
of the look-out aloft aboard the two schooners that 
respectively formed the right and left flanks of the line, I 
was enabled to command a stretch of ocean of nearly fifty 
miles in extent, which I considered amply sufficient for my 
purpose. Punctually at noon we all piped to dinner, an 
especially good meal having been prepared by my orders, 
that the men might have as much heart as possible put into 
them for the coming fight. And, so far as the crew of the 
Queen were concerned, I was rejoiced to observe that even 
now, when the enemy might be sighted at any moment, they 
still continued to exhibit a very courageous and resolute 
bearing. 


15: OUR FIRST SEA-FIGHT 


We had finished dinner, and I was enjoying an excellent 
cigar, made of tobacco that I had been fortunate enough to 
discover growing wild on the outskirts of Tongatava — and 
a small quantity of which I was now causing to be carefully 
cultivated in the extensive gardens of the palace, for my 
own especial use — when the look-out aloft hailed the deck 
to say that something having the appearance of a flag 
hoisted at a mast-head was just rising above the horizon 
dead to windward; and a quarter of an hour later he hailed 
again to say that a great fleet of ships was just coming into 
view in the same direction, and that he could occasionally 
distinguish the flash of wet oar-blades in the sun. This was 
excellent news; for there could of course be no doubt that 
the “great fleet” was that of the Tutans, and now all anxiety 
as to the possibility of missing them was at an end. 
Furthermore, we had sighted them a full hour earlier than I 
had anticipated, which afforded us an additional hour of 
daylight for the work that we had to do. And it was also very 
gratifying — as affording evidence of the keen look-out that 
was being maintained by the rest of the fleet — that even as 
our own mast-head man was hailing the deck with the 
above intelligence, the schooners began, one after the 
other, to display the signal denoting that they, too, had 
sighted the enemy. Then, at a signal from the flag-ship, the 
port and starboard divisions parted company on opposite 
tacks, diverging from the centre, and each closing upon its 
outer wing; the object of course being to deliver a 
simultaneous attack upon both flanks of the enemy’s fleet. 

Half-an-hour later the Tutans were in sight from our 
decks, coming down before the wind in four somewhat 
straggling, irregular lines about four miles in length. They 
had of course sighted the canvas of our schooners some 
time before this; but the spectacle did not appear to have 


greatly affected them beyond, perhaps, causing them to 
close up somewhat, as though for mutual support; apart 
from this they came along very steadily, showing no 
disposition to shun us. Perhaps the fact that we were only 
twelve in number, while they numbered one hundred and 
fourteen — according to Aranas’ reckoning — may have had 
something to do with the confidence with which they 
approached us; and there was also the fact — or, at all 
events, the strongest probability — that they had no reason 
to suspect us of being an Avelian fleet, dispatched to 
intercept them, and with hostile intentions. Furthermore, 
the evolution which I had ordered, and the effect of which 
had been to cause the two divisions of our fleet to separate, 
going off in opposite directions, would, not improbably, have 
to the enemy the appearance of a desire on our part to 
avoid them; and this also would no doubt tend to further 
increase their confidence in the strength of their own 
formidable array. But when, having at length brought their 
left wing broad on the Queen’s weather-beam — she being 
at that moment the nearest ship to the enemy — both 
divisions simultaneously tacked inward, in obedience to my 
signal, thus heading direct for the enemy, signs of alarm 
and confusion immediately began to manifest themselves 
among the Tutans, their whole fleet lying upon their oars, 
one after the other, in obedience, as I took it, to some order 
from the Admiral, probably passed by word of mouth from 
ship to ship; while the craft that was flying the flag, and 
which, from her superior size, 

I took to be the Admiral’s ship, immediately proceeded 
to pull swiftly between the lines of shipping, as though 
issuing instructions. This craft carried a long mast, or 
flagstaff, stepped nearly amidships, from the head of which 
floated a large crimson banner; she was thus a particularly 
conspicuous object, and I at once marked her down as my 
own especial prey, feeling tolerably certain that her early 
capture would not only go a long way toward disheartening 


the enemy, but also to encourage the Avelians under my 
command. 

It was clear that the Tutan Admiral — if such was the 
officer in command of this craft — very quickly realized that 
we should be upon him long ere he had carried into effect 
his project of passing through his fleet; for he presently 
abandoned his attempt, and came out to meet us, pulling 
forty oars, and rigging out an additional forty as he came. 
And, as though to fall in with my wishes, he chanced to 
select the starboard — which was my own — division of our 
fleet for his attentions. Seeing this, I immediately seized the 
advantage thus offered me, edging away in the Queen, 
crossing the bows of his craft, and immediately tacking; by 
which manoeuvre we were enabled to pass close under his 
stern, with main and jib sheets flowing, and fore-staysail 
sheet to windward, thus reducing the schooner’s speed to a 
little more than a mere drift. As we slowly drew up within 
hailing distance of the big unwieldy-looking craft, I sprang 
up on the lee-rail, and, grasping the aftermost shroud of the 
main rigging to steady myself, hailed with — 

“Ho, the ship ahoy! What fleet is this; and whither are 
you going?” 

For a few seconds there was no response, and I was 
beginning to think that perhaps they did not understand my 
meaning; but just as I was about to hail again, in words 
perhaps better adapted to their comprehension, a fine, 
stalwart-looking man, wearing a plumed helmet of 
burnished copper, and armed with a spear and shield, 
stepped out from a group that was mustered on the poop, 
and answered, with a decided foreign accent — 

“The ships that you see are from the island of Tuta, and 
are on their way to levy their customary tribute from the 
inhabitants of the island of Avelia. What strange ships are 
those, I pray you, that move with wings instead of oars, and 
approach us in such a threatening manner? And who are 
they that control them?” 


“The winged ships,” answered I, “are warships of 
Avelia, dispatched by her Majesty Queen Ilia to meet the 
ships of Tuta, with the message that Avelia will no more pay 
tribute to Tuta for ever. Avelia also demands the release 
and return of her sons, now held in cruel and unjust 
bondage by the Tutans. If the Tutans are prepared to 
accede to this demand, and, further, to sign a treaty 
solemnly engaging to maintain peace with Avelia 
henceforth, and to join again in friendly commerce with her, 
all will be well, and the ships of Tuta will be permitted to 
return to their own island unmolested. But, if not, then I am 
commanded to declare and wage war against Tuta; to take 
her ships; and to make prisoners of all on board them! 
Consider, now, therefore; choose, and say whether it shall 
be peace or war between us. I will presently return to 
receive your answer.” 

I was obliged to add my concluding remarks for the 
reason that the two craft had by this time drifted so far 
apart that it had become difficult to make myself heard; I 
therefore gave the necessary orders, and the Queen, 
gathering way, stretched off for about half-a-mile; when we 
hove about, and returned. The remaining schooners had 
meanwhile placed themselves in excellent positions on the 
two flanks of the Tutan fleet, and were there lying hove-to. 

The Tutan Admiral’s ship had, during this time, 
remained drifting, with poised oars, and had swung 
broadside-on to the wind and sea, affording to us in the 
Queen an excellent opportunity to range up close to 
windward of her, and remain there stationary, by means ofa 
judicious manipulation of our canvas. 

Our manoeuvre of hauling-off, tacking, and returning 
had occupied about a quarter of an hour, and had thus 
afforded the Tutan Admiral a few minutes for reflection and 
— if he chose — for consultation with his officers. Of this 
opportunity he appeared to have availed himself; for as we 
drew up alongside again, to windward of his vessel, I 


observed that a small group on the poop were engaged in 
earnest conversation. As, however, the Queen lost her way 
and came to a standstill abreast the other craft, the 
conference broke up, and the man with whom I had before 
spoken — and whom I supposed to be the Admiral — 
stepped forward. 

“Tell me, I pray you,” he shouted, “are the twelve 
winged ships now present all that Avelia possesses?” 

“Not so,” answered I. “She has many more; indeed all 
her ships are now winged. But those that you see are 
sufficient for their intended purpose. They are far swifter 
than the best of your own ships; and, furthermore, we 
possess weapons that are greatly superior to yours, 
inasmuch as that they will strike at an even greater 
distance than that which now intervenes between you and 
me. Since, therefore, the advantage is so enormously on our 
side, choose peace, I pray you; since war can but result in 
your discomfiture and defeat, together with the loss of 
many Tutan lives!" 

“Braggart and liar!” shouted the Tutan, evidently 
exasperated beyond endurance at what he doubtless 
considered my presumption, “I do not believe your foolish 
boasts, which are too fantastic to deceive even a child! 
What? Shall one hundred and fourteen ships be overawed 
by and yield to twelve? I should deserve to perish on the 
stake were I to credit so improbable a tale, or submit to 
such humiliation! Therefore, do your worst, proud boaster; 
and if your powers fail you, beware, for in that case you 
shall end your days as a slave, chained to the benches of my 
ship, and scourged with many lashes every day! I choose 
War; and thus strike the first blow!” 

And, so saying, he raised his spear and, poising it for 
an instant, hurled it at me with all his strength. It was well 
aimed; but it was evidently a heavy weapon, adapted for 
thrusting at close quarters, rather than for throwing, and, 
strong though the man appeared to be, his strength was 


unequal to the task of quite covering the intervening space 
between us. The weapon fell short, and dropped harmlessly 
into the water alongside. 

Meanwhile, the Queen's people, in accordance with 
previous instructions, had strung and _ stretched their 
crossbows, great and small, in readiness for a discharge, 
and now stood, with their weapons ready, awaiting the 
order to fire. Some few of them had, upon coming into close 
proximity with the enemy, betrayed symptoms of 
nervousness and flurry; but the failure of the Admiral to 
reach me with his spear had a visibly reassuring effect upon 
them, and they now stood firm, staunch, and confident — 
encouraged, without doubt, by the clear space of water 
between them and the Tutan ship, and the comforting 
knowledge that those opposed to them had no weapons 
capable of spanning it. 

“Hoist away the signal to engage!” cried I to the man 
who stood by with the flag already bent on and the halliards 
in his hand. Then, turning to the rest of the crew, I 
shouted — 

“Take careful aim, men, and shoot only when you are 
certain of hitting your mark. Let them have it, now, as soon 
as you please! Ah, see you those men who have started to 
scourge the slaves at their oars? Shoot them down, you 
with the handbows; shoot down any man whom you may see 
raising his hand against the slaves — who, remember, are 
your own countrymen, and some of whom may be your own 
kindred. Forward, there, you of the port strongbow, rake 
that group on the poop with a charge from your weapon!” 

At the word, a somewhat irregular volley of missiles 
from the small, or hand, bows went hurtling across the 
water and about the ears of the four boatswains who, in 
obedience to a command from one of the men on the poop, 
had started to walk along the fore-and-aft gangway, 
flourishing their whips and bringing the lashes with a cruel 
whistle down across the naked shoulders of the hapless 


slaves who were chained to the oars. All four of the men 
threw up their arms and sank to the deck, pierced through 
and through by the short and comparatively heavy bolts 
from the handbows; while a charge, consisting of fifty 
leaden bullets, hurled with tremendous force by the 
powerful catapult-like strongbow mounted on a pivot, which 
formed one of our battery of four such weapons, swept the 
poop, mowing down more than half of its occupants — he 
whom I took to be the Admiral being one of the victims. The 
slaves — who had undoubtedly heard and understood 
everything that had transpired — seemed to comprehend 
that so long as their oars remained inactive their ship was 
at our mercy; at all events the oars remained motionless, 
despite the efforts of two or three Tutans who sprang upon 
the gang-plank with uplifted spears, only to be instantly 
shot down in their turn by our men, whose first success in 
actual warfare had evidently filled them brimful of courage. 
I had no inclination, however, for unnecessary slaughter, 
and thought that possibly, after what had happened, a 
second appeal to the common-sense of the enemy might 
prove more successful than the first had been. I therefore 
gave the order to our people to “Cease shooting!” and then, 
turning to the bewildered and panic-stricken occupants of 
the poop of our antagonist, I inquired whether they would 
now surrender. 

“We needs must, it would seem,” answered one of 
them, stepping forward, “since there appears to be but the 
one alternative of total destruction before us.” 

“It is even so; and you will act wisely by choosing the 
other alternative,” answered I. “And, therefore, if you will 
surrender, let one of you haul down that flag which floats at 
your mast-head; and lay down your weapons upon the deck, 
all of you. Then descend into the cabin of your ship, that my 
men may board and take possession of her.” 

Crestfallen and disheartened by so sudden and 
unexpected a reversal, the Tutans submissively obeyed; and 


so soon as the deck was clear of them, I hailed the slaves to 
run in their oars, which they immediately did. We then 
dropped alongside and, hastily throwing a dozen hands in 
upon her decks, hauled off again as quickly as possible, in 
order to avoid damage through the grinding of the two 
craft together on the rather heavy swell. The prize crew, 
having already been instructed what to do, at once 
proceeded to search the bodies of the slain boatswains, on 
which, as anticipated, they found the keys required to 
liberate the slaves. Of these they released a couple of dozen 
or so, some twenty of whom at once possessed themselves 
of the weapons of the defeated Tutans, while the others 
busied themselves in releasing the remainder of their fellow 
slaves, now slaves no longer. While this matter was in 
progress the Queen, having forged ahead clear of the prize, 
wore round, tacked, and shot alongside again to leeward, 
when our own men nimbly scrambled back aboard again. I 
seized this opportunity to give the released _ slaves 
instructions to carefully secure the Tutan prisoners, and 
then haul out, with all dispatch, from the rest of the fleet, en 
route for Takapata. I also handed them a small Avelian 
ensign to display upon approaching the harbours mouth, in 
order that the garrison of the protecting batteries might be 
enabled to recognize them as a prize, and permit them to 
enter the harbour unmolested. 

All this business took time; the capture of the ship and 
the release of the slaves occupying from the moment of 
striking the first blow to that in which we were able to 
sheer off and seek another antagonist — nearly half-an- 
hour. Meanwhile, the other schooners had been as busy as 
ourselves, and were each by this time in possession of a 
prize. But, so far as the Tutans were concerned, it was 
evident that the majority of them knew not what had 
happened, or was happening, for their ships lay drifting idly, 
or merely moving their oars sufficiently to avoid falling foul 
of each other. It was only the crews of those craft that 


chanced to be in the immediate vicinity of the captured 
ships who seemed to fully recognize the actual condition of 
affairs: and so completely astounded and panic-stricken 
were they at the sight of the swift and overwhelming 
discomfiture of their comrades that, instead of attempting 
to assist the latter, they incontinently took to their oars, one 
after the other, and, sweeping out clear of the main body of 
the fleet, endeavoured to effect their escape to windward. 
Their craft were, however, without exception, heavy, wall- 
sided, bluff-bowed, lighter-like vessels, capable of jogging 
very comfortably along when wind and sea both happened 
to be astern of them; but when it came to making their way 
to windward they proved to be so heavy and sluggish, so 
deplorably slow, even with their full complement of oars at 
work, that our nimble schooners were able to overtake 
them without difficulty, tacking to and fro athwart their 
sterns at close quarters and pouring in such galling 
discharges from their crossbows, great and small, that the 
unhappy foe, equally unable to retaliate or to escape, 
quickly grew discouraged, and were glad to surrender in 
order to escape complete annihilation. 

At length, when the engagement had been in progress 
for about an hour, the Tutan fleet as a whole seemed to 
awake from its state of lethargy — probably intelligence of 
some sort had by this time been passed along from ship to 
ship, conveying to those on board some sort of idea of what 
was actually happening — for, as though actuated by one 
common impulse, the ships all got under way again, and, 
huddling close together, as though for mutual protection, 
resumed their course to leeward, with the Avelian 
schooners hovering on their flanks and harrying them as 
wolves harry a flock of sheep. Ship after ship was now 
rapidly taken, their Tutan crews — or the survivors of them, 
in those cases where they were foolish enough to offer 
resistance — secured, the slaves released, and the captured 
ships dispatched to join the ever-growing fleet of prizes. 


And by and by a new and quite unexpected feature in the 
attack began to disclose itself, the erstwhile captive Avelian 
oarsmen who manned some of the swifter prizes so far 
rising to the occasion that they armed themselves with the 
weapons of their late masters — in some cases also 
collecting weapons from other prizes, until an entire crew, 
numbering, perhaps, as many as two hundred and forty 
men, were fully armed — and in their turn attacked the 
Tutans; running alongside a ship, and calling upon the 
Avelian oarsmen to lay-in their oars, which being done, the 
crew of the attacking ship at once grappled with and 
boarded the other. A brief, fierce, bloody fight then ensued 
upon the deck of the attacked ship; the defending Tutans 
were either slaughtered, or driven overboard, and another 
prize was quickly added to the list of captures. And thus the 
curious battle proceeded hour after hour, the Tutans 
offering an obstinate but utterly ineffective resistance to us 
for the first two or three hours; but as ship after ship was 
seen to fall helplessly into our hands the resistance rapidly 
died away, until finally, as the time of sunset drew near, our 
enemies appeared at length to fully realize that resistance 
simply meant a great and wholly unnecessary waste of life, 
and was therefore worse than useless; and after that it only 
needed that an Avelian ship should range up alongside one 
of the enemy’s craft to instantly compel the latter to 
surrender at discretion. Thus at sunset our captures 
amounted to one hundred and three of the enemy’s ships; 
and ten minutes later the remaining eleven fell into our 
hands, thus’ triumphantly concluding’ this’ very 
extraordinary sea-fight. 


16: A CONSPIRACY OF THREE 


The captured fleet was now arranged in three lines 
abreast, in open order, as a provision against any possibility 
of collision during the night; the schooners, under short 
canvas, hovering in the rear and on both flanks of the fleet, 
on the alert to guard against anything in the nature of a 
recapture and attempted escape. The Avelian ex-slaves had, 
however, pretty effectually guarded against any such 
possibility by chaining their prisoners to the benches and 
compelling them to labour at the oars. We had just 
completed our arrangements, and got the entire fleet fairly 
under way for Avelia, with the lamps on board the 
schooners and the cressets on board the prizes lighted, 
when out of the starlit dusk there emerged a dim, indefinite 
shape that presently resolved itself into the Ilia, with a 
dispatch for me from the Queen. 

Taking the missive below into my lighted cabin, and 
cutting the sealed silken thread that bound the scroll, I 
opened it, and found it to be, to all intents and purposes, a 
very naive, tender, and altogether charming love-letter, 
briefly acknowledging the receipt of the momentous news 
that I had sent her relative to the approach of the Avelian 
fleet and the moment at which I expected to encounter it; 
and then proceeding to express, in much more voluminous 
language, her anxiety as to my safety and welfare during 
the progress of what she termed our “desperately perilous” 
adventure; entreating me to take the utmost care of myself, 
for her sake, and winding up with the assurance that she 
was making especial intercession with all the Gods on my 
behalf, that they would have me in their keeping and 
conduct me in safety back to her. Needless to say I sat 
down, there and then, and wrote a suitable reply, enclosing 
therein an official report of the engagement just concluded, 
with a statement of its results; and these two documents I 


at once dispatched by Aranas, with instructions to him to 
report to the Headman of Takapata, in passing, the 
complete success of our expedition, together with the fact 
that several thousand Avelian young men — released slaves 
— were returning to their native land in the captured Tutan 
ships; also that there was nothing further to be feared from 
the Tutans for the present. 

This done, I snatched a hasty meal, upon the 
conclusion of which I went on deck, ordered away my gig, 
and proceeded to inspect the prizes, and make such 
arrangements as were possible for the comfort and relief of 
the wounded. It was of course just then impossible to 
secure a list of the casualties; but I soon saw enough to 
convince me that they must be very high, especially among 
the enemy. Eventually, however, full details were 
forthcoming, from which it appeared that our prisoners 
numbered five thousand and twenty-two, of whom one 
thousand two hundred and sixty-five were wounded; while 
six hundred and seventy-eight Tutan dead had been thrown 
overboard. Doubtless another fifty, at the very least, might 
be added to this number as having fallen overboard and so 
perished during the fight. Among the crews of the 
schooners we had absolutely not a single casualty to record; 
but the liberated slaves who had engaged the Tutans hand 
to hand, and thus so largely contributed to our success, had 
lost rather heavily. The total number of enslaved Avelians 
found on board the captured fleet numbered twelve 
thousand six hundred and sixty-two; of whom four hundred 
and thirty-one were wounded, while one hundred and sixty- 
three were counted among the slain. 

When day dawned, next morning, the mountain 
summit of Avelia was in plain view on our port bow; but so 
slow was our progress that we scarcely seemed to raise it 
perceptibly throughout the whole of that day; and it was not 
until daybreak of the third day after the fight that our fleet, 
with its prizes, arrived off the mouth of Takapata harbour. 


Yet, early as was the hour, not only was Takapata astir, 
but it appeared as though every individual inhabitant — 
man, woman, and child — had made a point of turning out 
to witness our arrival. The crest of the northernmost head 
of the harbour entrance, in the rear of the battery, was 
packed with gaily attired spectators eager to behold so 
unique a spectacle as that afforded by the entrance into the 
harbour of a conquered fleet, manned by an unusually 
powerful force of their hitherto invincible foe. They watched 
in decorous silence the slow procession of Tutan ships 
sweeping three abreast through the narrow harbour 
entrance, and followed it with their eyes as the prizes made 
their way up the estuary to the anchorage that Ruatee had 
caused to be cleared for their reception. But when our little 
fleet of schooners, bringing up the rear of the triumphal 
procession, passed in their turn into the harbour, the 
enthusiasm of the beholders became so frantic, the 
applause so vociferous, that no great stretch of the 
imagination was needed to lead to the conviction that the 
shouting and clapping of hands might have been heard at 
Tongatava, while the waving of gay parasols caused the 
crowd to resemble a field of brilliantly tinted flowers swept 
by a brisk wind. 

Then there were those who hoped to find lost 
husbands, sons, brothers, or lovers among the large bodies 
of liberated slaves who were presently to be landed from 
the captured ships. 

These poor, anxiously expectant souls crowded the 
promenade, surrounding with a broad living wall of men 
and women a small, open semi-circular space, of which a 
flight of landing-steps constituted the centre; and this spot, 
I afterwards learned, soon became the theatre of many 
touching and joyous scenes of blissful reunion, subsequently 
succeeded by the pathetically sorrowful melting away of the 
disappointed ones when all the liberated Avelians had 


landed without bringing to them the beloved and longed-for 
face that had been so eagerly expected. 

As for me, I was met some few miles outside the 
harbour entrance by the dispatch-cutter, bearing a letter of 
thanks and congratulation from the Queen, coupled with a 
tenderly loving behest that I would hasten to her with all 
possible speed. Before I could obey this welcome command, 
however, there were certain indispensable duties to be 
performed, such as the disposal of the prisoners, the 
completion of arrangements for their welfare and safe- 
keeping, the provision of adequate surgical assistance for 
the wounded, and a number of other matters the 
responsibility for dealing with which nobody seemed willing 
to undertake, all of which kept me busy for the remainder 
of the day, and far into the succeeding night; it was thus not 
until the next morning that I was free to start for 
Tongatava. 

But, having taken up my quarters for the night on 
board the cutter, I was able to get under way with the 
appearance of the first streak of dawn; and, as there 
happened to be a brisk breeze blowing, the passage from 
Takapata to the capital was accomplished in very creditable 
time, the cutter arriving at her anchorage early enough to 
justify me in the hope that I should be in time to join the 
Queen at breakfast. I was eager to see the dear girl again, 
to note the change that would be wrought in her 
appearance by the lifting from her brow of that crown of 
care and anxiety that she had uncomplainingly worn for so 
many trying years, to take her in my arms and receive from 
her those precious tokens of her love so frankly yet so 
modestly given, and to hear her sweet voice bidding me 
welcome back. The anchor, therefore, had scarcely gripped 
the ground ere I was in the dinghy, and pulling for the 
palace garden steps — that being the nearest and most 
convenient point of landing for me. A few strokes of the 
paddles sufficed to carry me alongside; and I sprang out, 


made fast the painter, and dashed up the steps, to find my 
royal sweetheart, all smiles and blushes and happy tears, 
awaiting me at the top. She had witnessed, from her 
chamber window, the arrival of the cutter; had divined my 
presence on board; and, guessing that if I were there I 
should land where I did, had hastened down in the hope 
that her expectations would be realized. 

Our greeting over, we walked together to the palace, 
and sat down to breakfast. But it was not long ere I was 
able to perceive that, beneath the joy of our reunion, there 
was a disturbing element of some kind that was vexing Ilia 
and causing her a considerable amount of mental 
disquietude. And presently, as the result of a little judicious 
questioning on my part, I became fully acquainted with all 
the particulars of the affair. It appeared that during the 
brief period of suspense that elapsed between the 
perturbing intelligence of the approach of the Tutans, and 
the receipt of my dispatch announcing our complete victory, 
her Majesty had suffered a very considerable amount of 
anxiety in consequence of the almost openly rebellious 
attitude of several of the members of her body of Advisers, 
who, it seemed, had developed opinions of a very similar 
character to those held by Suloo relative to the policy I had 
so energetically preached and practised, of renewed 
resistance to the Tutans. This policy, they held, was not only 
an utterly hopeless one, but must also result in the absolute 
and irretrievable ruin of the country; and so thoroughly had 
they convinced themselves of this that they had actually 
entered into a plot of some sort, of which, however, the 
Queen had got wind in time to quietly frustrate it. In the 
course of her relation Ilia naively remarked that, had any 
such insubordinate and treacherous spirit manifested itself 
prior to my arrival on the island, it would have been 
promptly suppressed by the consignment of a few of the 
worst offenders to the sharpened stake; but that, as I 
seemed to entertain a curious and incomprehensible 


objection to impalement as a cure for rebellion and other 
perverse tendencies of the human mind, she had decided to 
leave matters as they were until my victorious return — as 
to which, it appeared, she had never entertained the 
slightest misgiving — should overwhelm the presumptuous 
ones with confusion, which condition she proposed to 
considerably intensify by inflicting upon them condign 
punishment of a nature that should not only meet with my 
approval, but also serve as a salutary example and an 
effectual deterrent to any others whose opinions might 
have taken the same awkward twist. Accordingly, although 
there were innumerable more or less important matters 
urgently calling for my early attention, my sweetheart 
insisted that I should accompany her to the Chamber of 
Counsel; which I did, leading her by the hand, and 
conducting her to her divan, beside which I then took my 
stand in the place which I was accustomed to occupy upon 
those rare occasions upon which I could find time to be 
present at the deliberations of the counsellors. 

Every member of the body of Advisers was of course in 
his place, awaiting her Majesty’s arrival; and when we 
entered the entire assemblage rose respectfully in 
salutation as usual. But instead of resuming their seats 
when the Queen had taken her place upon her divan, the 
Advisers remained standing; and Petaras — the leader of 
the body — stepped forth from his place, bowed to Ilia, and 
awaited her permission to speak. 

“Speak, Petaras,” said Ilia, with that incisiveness of 
tone and accent which was characteristic of her when her 
anger was keenly aroused, and which was a never-failing 
source of wonder to me, who had plumbed the innermost 
depths of her nature and knew what profundities of 
sweetness and gentleness were to be found there — “speak; 
but let your speech be brief, I pray you; for I, too, have 
something to say this morning of a nature to make the ears 
of some of you to tingle! Say on.” 


Petaras bowed profoundly to the Queen in 
acknowledgment of her permission to speak, flung a quick, 
uneasy glance round the circle of his fellow Advisers, and 
said — 

“Your Majesty, I do but desire, for myself, and on behalf 
of those who, with me, constitute the body of Advisers 
chosen by yourself to assist you in the difficulties and 
intricacies of government, to tender to the War Chief the 
expression of our respectful admiration and gratitude on 
the occasion of his return to us fresh from _ the 
accomplishment of his most marvellous and triumphant 
victory over our enemies, the Tutans. There were those 
among us who, remembering that he is a stranger to Avelia, 
with no knowledge of the Tutans beyond what he has been 
able to acquire from hearsay, feared that in undertaking- to 
deliver us out of the hands of our enemies he was over- 
confident of his powers, even to the extent of believing 
himself capable of accomplishing the impossible. And as his 
preparations advanced toward completion, and we learned 
with how few ships and with what an insignificant number 
of men he proposed to accomplish his great undertaking, 
we grew afraid lest he should fail; realizing that, in such a 
case, his endeavours could but have the effect of angering 
our foes and rendering them more pitiless than ever in 
their treatment of us. But that is now all happily past; the 
Chief was right and we were wrong; and if, peradventure, 
our anxiety and fear caused us at any time to exhibit to him 
aught less than that courteous deference and respect which 
was and is his due, we trust that he will magnanimously 
forgive us.” 

Although Petaras had begun by addressing the Queen, 
his last words were so obvious and direct an appeal to me 
that I was about to reply to them; but Ilia forestalled me. 

“So,” she exclaimed scornfully, “you have at length 
come to your senses, have you, wise sirs? This is a very 
different tale that you tell to-day from that which you told 


but a few days ago! Then, you being safe at home, and 
holding yourselves ready to fly into the heart of the country 
at the first whisper of danger, while the most noble Geoffrey 
was at sea, risking his life in the accomplishment of the 
great deed for which you profess to entertain such 
‘respectful admiration and gratitude,’ and which has won 
such incalculable benefit to the entire nation, he was openly 
denounced, in my presence, aS a presumptuous and 
dangerous madman — an emissary and ally of the Tutans, 
come among us to betray us and work our ruin! Aye, and 
there were some among you bold enough and disloyal 
enough to more than hint that I had suffered myself to be 
hoodwinked and cajoled by him to the extent of 
countenancing and abetting him in the betrayal of Avelia; 
while some there were who actually went the length of 
taking counsel and conspiring together in a plot for the 
slaying of the noble Geoffrey, and the dethronement of 
myself as a Sovereign who has proved unfaithful to her high 
trust!” 

At this point Petaras flung up his hands, and shook his 
head violently in horrified disclaimer; but Ilia was not to be 
so easily deceived. 

“Nay, good Petaras,” she exclaimed, “it is useless for 
you to shake your head! I absolve you, personally, from any 
complicity in, or knowledge of, such treasonable intentions; 
but — how now, most noble Roami, why so suddenly modest 
and retiring? Why attempt to efface yourself behind the 
burly form of the noble Maranu? Stand forth, sir, that all 
may see how a traitor looks when he unexpectedly finds 
himself unmasked! And you, also, most noble Nomavi and 
Malacasi! Have not you three conferred and conspired 
together with the specific intent of securing the destruction 
of the War Chief and the dethronement of myself?” 

I really pitied the unfortunate trio, whose expression of 
abject terror spoke eloquently of the certainty with which 
they looked forward to a speedy introduction to the stake. 


They each strove to speak; but not an intelligible word 
could they utter; their tongues appeared to cleave to the 
roofs of their mouths, their lips quivered as though palsied, 
and the only sounds that issued from them were the merest 
inarticulate murmurs. Then, suddenly, as with one accord, 
they flung themselves upon their knees, and, with their 
foreheads bowed to the marble pavement, began to pray 
for mercy. 

“Rise, ignoble sirs,” exclaimed Ilia, in clear, cutting 
tones that caused the culprits to writhe as though under 
the lash of a whip —’ rise; and if you have aught to say in 
extenuation of your crime, say it while I am still in the mood 
to hearken!” 

The unhappy men rose to their feet, and stood for a 
few moments silent, each apparently hoping that one of the 
others would undertake the defence of the trio. But 
presently Nomavi, perhaps observing certain indications of 
fast-growing impatience on the part of the Queen, and 
goaded to desperation thereby and by the silence of his co- 
conspirators, stepped forward and said — 

“Your Majesty, ‘tis true that we are guilty of that with 
which you charge us; and now that all our fears and 
anticipations of evil have proved groundless, our crime 
doubtless seems indeed a heavy one. But when what is now 
past was still hidden behind the veil of the future, and 
unknown to us — when it still seemed, to our 
understanding, that Avelia was about to be betrayed to her 
ruin, and that we were about to be involved in her downfall 
— what we meditated appeared to be no crime, but rather a 
deed of surpassing merit.” 

“So!” ejaculated the Queen, her eyes sparkling with 
fast-growing anger, but her voice still kept under perfect 
control, and ominously quiet. “Now, tell me, I pray you, 
exactly what it was that you proposed to do.” 

“So please your Majesty,” answered Nomavi, “we fully 
anticipated that the noble Geoffrey would be disastrously 


defeated in his attack upon the Tutans; and that he would 
fly for refuge to the palace. Whereupon, it was our intention 
to have seized the persons of your Majesty and the Chief; to 
have slain him; and to have delivered your Majesty and his 
dead body as a peace-offering into the hands of the Tutans, 
with an emphatic disclaimer on our own part, and on behalf 
of the nation, of any sympathy with the scheme of 
resistance planned by the Chief, and concurred in by you.” 

“Then,” exclaimed the Queen, “I am to understand 
that, although you three have taken part in the 
innumerable discussions that I and my Advisers have 
conducted from time to time, here in this Chamber, with the 
object of finding a means of escape from the oppression of 
the Tutans, you have no sympathy with any such object; you 
would rather that Avelia should remain crushed beneath 
the heel of Arotaa; that the Avelians should be ground down 
and kept in a state of perpetual impoverishment by the 
cruelly heavy tribute that is periodically exacted from us by 
the Tutans; and that our sons shall continue to be torn from 
us, and doomed to a condition of slavery than which death 
itself were less bitter. Is this the correct interpretation of 
your sentiments?” 

“No, O Queen; your Majesty knows that it is not,” 
answered Nomavi, with a _ great show of virtuous 
indignation. 

“Then, in the name of all the Gods I conjure you to let 
us know what you really mean; for I declare that your 
sentiments are beyond my poor ability to fathom,” 
exclaimed the Queen, in accents of extreme exasperation. 

“Our real meaning, your Majesty, is this,” answered 
Nomavi. “We have always been as anxious as any that Avelia 
should be free from the tyranny of the Tutans. But — ” 

“Yes,” commented Ilia sarcastically; “there is always, in 
such cases as this, a‘ but.’ Proceed, most noble Nomavi. 
You have always been anxious for the deliverance of Avelia; 
but —” 


“Your Majesty, I find it difficult, almost to the point of 
impossibility to explain,” exclaimed Nomavi protestingly. 

“Aye, I can well believe it,” answered the Queen, in 
tones of withering scorn. “Most noble Geoffrey,” she 
exclaimed, turning to me, “you have heard how delectable a 
plot these traitors had planned, for your benefit and mine — 
to say nothing of that of Avelia! Now, tell me, I pray you, 
what punishment is meet for their treasonable intentions? 
To save their own skins they would have betrayed you, and 
me, and their country to the Tutans! Will the stake, or will 
the slow fire afford the most salutary warning to others who 
may, perchance, cherish in their hearts similar treasonable 
designs against us?” 

“Let them choose for themselves which of the two 
punishments you have named they would prefer, O Queen!” 
answered I, rather enjoying — it must be confessed — the 
very lively apprehension exhibited by the culprits, now that 
I had become fully aware of the horrible fate to which they 
would have so callously consigned my sweetheart; yet quite 
determined that Ilia should not be permitted, in her just 
anger, to inflict upon them either of the dreadful 
punishments that she had named, and of which I felt that 
she spoke so glibly only because they were recognized 
modes of punishment among the Avelians for crimes of 
especial atrocity, and to which she had consequently grown 
accustomed. 

“You say well, most noble Geoffrey,” exclaimed Ilia 
approvingly. “They would have slain you — Avelia’s only 
hope; and would have delivered me, helpless, into the 
hands of the enemy, to be subjected to unnameable and 
innumerable insults and indignities until I should die of the 
unendurable shame! They had no thought of mercy — not 
even the mercy of death — for me; they thought of nothing 
but their own safety — and, perchance, such profit as they 
might have been able to exact from the enemy in return for 
the help that they would have afforded them; and no mercy 


shall they receive! Choose, therefore, each of you, whether 
you will die the death of the sharpened stake or of the slow 
fire; and choose quickly, for my sight wearies of beholding 
you!” 

Instead of making a choice, however, the trio flung 
themselves again upon the pavement, crying for mercy, and 
protesting that their intentions had been of the best; that 
they had been animated solely by love of their country and 
their desire to render what they honestly believed to be a 
national service of incalculable value; and that, in short, 
what they had projected would have been a tremendously 
important service to the nation, had events happened as 
they had anticipated. But since events had happened 
otherwise, it simply meant that they were the unfortunate 
victims of an error of judgment, to which all men were 
liable; and that therefore they ought not, in justice, to be 
punished. 

“An error of judgment, say you?” exclaimed Ilia. “Ay, an 
error of judgment it was, indeed, and one that had like to 
have cost the noble Geoffrey, myself, and Avelia most dear. 
It was an error of judgment that had national ruin in its 
train; and the men who perpetrate such errors are 
criminals, and wholly unfit to be entrusted with any voice in 
the affairs of the nation. It is your colossal vanity, sirs, that 
has brought about your downfall; you have arrogated to 
yourselves the possession of infallible wisdom; and so 
certain of yourselves, and of the correctness of your own 
views, have you been, that you were quite willing to go even 
to the length of high treason, because, forsooth, I 
countenanced that of which you happened to disapprove. It 
is such men as you who would bring a country to 
irretrievable ruin, were they given a free hand! Now, hark 
you! Were I to follow what I believe to be the dictates of 
sound wisdom, I should doom you all to impalement, thus 
effectually putting it out of your power to perpetrate any 
further mischief; while your dreadful fate might perhaps act 


as a salutary warning to others not to fall into the same 
mistake as yourselves. But the noble Geoffrey has brought 
with him, from that great England of his, not only much 
wonderful knowledge — of which we are now enjoying the 
benefit — but also certain singular ideas respecting mercy, 
which are very beautiful, and are doubtless very wise, if one 
could but understand them; and since it is to him and his 
wisdom that we are already indebted for so much, I am 
minded to avail myself of his counsel in this matter. He 
advocates a measure of mercy that in any other than 
himself I should deem criminal weakness; at his instigation, 
therefore, I propose to spare your lives, and I can but hope 
that no evil will result from such extraordinary leniency. You 
are therefore dismissed from your posts as members of my 
body of Advisers, and are deprived of your rank as nobles. 
Go, now; and let me never more see your faces; for on the 
day that I again behold you, ye shall surely die!” 

The conspirators needed no second bidding, but took 
their leave and vanished with a celerity that spoke well for 
the fear with which the Queen had inspired them; and the 
Advisers, with audible sighs of relief, proceeded to settle 
down for the transaction of the ordinary business of the day. 


17: QUEEN ILIA STARTLES HER COUNSELLORS 


But it appeared that there was another and a still more 
momentous matter upon which Ilia had something to say; 
for she now rose to her feet as the recognized prelude to a 
communication of a specially important and unusual nature. 
A breathless silence at once settled down upon the 
Chamber; and every eye was directed toward the lovely 
young Queen who stood there before them with her bosom 
heaving and her cheeks alternately flushing and paling 
under the influence of some more than ordinarily intense 
emotion. For nearly a minute she stood thus, her brilliant 
eyes searching face after face as though anxious to gauge 
the probable effect upon each man there of the 
communication that she was about to make; and then she 
spoke. 

“Most noble sirs,” she said — and there was a note of 
mingled triumph and defiance in the ringing tones of her 
rich, musical voice —’I am about to make an announcement 
to you — and, through you, to the nation at large — that I 
trust will give universal satisfaction. It will doubtless still be 
in the memory of you all that I had no sooner reached the 
age of adult womanhood than you deemed it your duty to 
point out how desirable it was that I — young and still 
inexperienced in the art of government — should choose a 
husband to support, encourage, and assist me in the 
arduous and responsible task of ruling Avelia. You will also 
doubtless remember that I at once and unhesitatingly 
accepted your view of the desirability of such a step on my 
part; and undertook to make the suggested choice at the 
earliest possible moment. You have given me reason to 
believe that some of you at least have deemed me tardy in 
this matter; for I have been reminded of it, not once, but 
many times. The explanation of my tardiness is that, up to 
within a comparatively recent date, I have been quite 


unable to discover a man possessed of all the attributes and 
qualities that I consider essential, although I believe there 
is not one of you who has not, at one time or another, 
advocated the claims of certain individuals. Now, however, I 
have at length found one who answers in every particular to 
my ideal; a man who is at once strong enough, wise enough, 
and patient enough to rule the nation — through me — to 
its advantage; brave enough and resourceful enough to 
defend us from the most determined attacks of our 
enemies; and, lastly, who loves me, and who has won all my 
love, esteem, and admiration in return. Most noble sirs, you 
will scarcely need to be told that the man to whom I refer is 
Geoffrey my War Chief; your own acumen will long ere this 
have taught you to recognize in him the fittest mate in all 
the land for me; and here and- now, in your presence, I 
betroth myself to him, and declare him to be the husband of 
my choice!” 

So saying Ilia turned to me, where I stood, somewhat 
behind her and to her right, and twining her arms about my 
neck, drew me down to her and publicly kissed me on the 
lips! 

A dead and ominous silence of almost embarrassing 
duration succeeded this most unexpected announcement 
from the Queen, which indeed appeared to have fallen upon 
the members of the body of Advisers with the suddenness of 
a thunderbolt out of a clear sky. Then Petaras, stepping 
forward and bowing profoundly, broke the awkward silence 
by saying — 

“Your Majesty has doubtless well considered this most 
important step, ere taking it; it therefore but remains for us 
to loyally and dutifully express the wish that, in carrying out 
your resolution, your Majesty may enjoy all possible 
happiness and felicity. I believe I shall not be exceeding the 
truth if I say that there exists not one individual throughout 
the length and breadth of Avelia who does not by this time 
recognize and admire the magnificent qualities that have 


been displayed by the most noble Geoffrey, and who does 
not gratefully acknowledge the immense services that he 
has rendered to the country; but we cannot help 
remembering that he is a foreigner, and I fear there will be 
many regrets that your Majesty has found it impossible to 
discover, among the many thousands of your subjects, a 
man worthy of the exalted position to which the War Chief is 
about to be raised.” 

Ilia’s eyes flashed dangerously as she listened to this 
bold speech; yet she kept her temper admirably, and there 
was scarcely a trace of anger in the tones of her voice as 
she answered — 

“Doubtless, most noble Petaras, you are right as to the 
regrets of which you speak — regrets which I share, and 
with which I can very heartily sympathize. It is Avelia’s 
misfortune, however, and no fault of mine, that among all 
her sons no such man has arisen. Had such an one existed, 
he would long ago have come to the front, inspiring and 
encouraging his fellow-countrymen to cast aside their 
timidity and resolve at all costs to free their country from 
the intolerable tyranny that we have so long endured at the 
hands of the Tutans. He would, by mere force of character, 
have taken the lead of the nation, even as the noble 
Geoffrey has done; he would have devised some means for 
the deliverance of Avelia; he would have earned our 
gratitude, and — it is of course possible that he might have 
won my love. All these things, however, that our 
supposititious Avelian has so conspicuously failed to do, 
have been done by the noble Geoffrey; and in doing them 
he has proved himself to be the only suitable consort for 
your Queen. Do not suppose, however, that the War Chiefs 
services to the State have come to an end with his defeat of 
the Tutans. He recognizes that our enemies are not to be 
subdued by a single defeat, however overwhelming; he 
recognizes, indeed, that our struggle with Tuta has now but 
just begun, and that we must do vastly more than has yet 


been done ere we dare hope for peace. He is of opinion that 
our enemies will most certainly dispatch another expedition 
against us, which must also be defeated. And by the time 
that that has occurred, we may, perchance, be in a position 
to reverse the order of things and dispatch an expedition 
against them; when we will so grievously press them that, 
sooner or later, they shall be compelled to sue for peace; 
and thus shall the tyranny of our enemies over us cease for 
ever, and the two nations shall be as one — each of them 
ministering to the prosperity of the other, as aforetime. And 
when all these things have happened, then — and not until 
then — will I wed the noble Geoffrey.” 

And, as Ilia concluded, she gazed round upon the 
assembled body with a look that seemed to challenge them, 
one and all, to gainsay her — if they dared. 

Again Petaras rose and bowed, as he replied — 

“Your Majesty’s gracious explanation is convincing — 
to me, at least. I can now see that the noble Geoffrey is 
indeed the only man in Avelia who is truly fitted for the 
exalted position to which your Majesty designs to raise him. 
It is a bitter hurt to our pride, perhaps, that it should be so, 
yet the fact remains; and no true patriot will venture to 
question your Majesty’s wisdom. We are a peaceful people, 
a timid, pusillanimous race; and we have submitted to the 
deepest humiliation, the most pitiless tyranny, rather than 
face the horrors of war; but the most noble Geoffrey has 
come to us, bringing with him the wisdom of the great 
outside world, and has shown us how we may once more 
become a free, happy, and prosperous people. He has done 
great and wonderful things for us already, and promises to 
do many more. He has earned the undying gratitude of the 
entire nation; and I desire it to be understood that J, at 
least, deem him to be entirely worthy of the great reward 
that your Majesty proposes to eventually confer upon him.” 

“You say well, Petaras,” answered Ilia smilingly. “And 
now,” she continued, “unless any other of my Advisers feels 


moved to express an opinion upon my decision, we will 
proceed with the ordinary business of the day.” 

It appeared that no one else felt it incumbent upon him 
— at least just then — to criticize the Queen’s action; and 
accordingly the regular routine business was at once 
embarked upon. When, at midday, the assembly rose, I 
found an opportunity to question Ilia as to her reason for 
springing our betrothal with such lightning suddenness 
upon her Advisers. 

She laughed happily, as she replied — 

“T did it for two excellent reasons. First because the 
Caprice seized me to give you all a surprise — and, oh, 
Geoffrey dearest, it was quite worth doing, if only to behold 
the amazement depicted upon your countenance; I am 
certain that you were as profoundly astonished as any of 
them! And, secondly, because, while dealing with those 
three traitors, I suddenly saw how really weak and helpless 
I am to govern a people among whom such baseness as 
theirs is possible. I seemed to realize abruptly — as I have 
never realized before — that, after all, I possess but one 
means of upholding and enforcing my authority — the 
odious power of punishment; and in the same instant I 
recognized how greatly strengthened would be my hands if 
you were ever at my side, as my acknowledged and 
permanent guide and supporter. I think we shall now have 
no more treason. They will fear you far more than they have 
ever feared me, although you have dealt so leniently with 
those who were rash enough to conspire against you. And, 
after all, Geoffrey, there is a certain type of person who can 
only be controlled and kept straight by the influence of 
fear.” 

This was all very well, and I was rejoiced that her 
Majesty took so rosy a view of the situation generally; but, 
for my own part, I was by no means certain that this 
distinctly precipitate announcement of our betrothal had 
not rather complicated matters than otherwise. I was of 


course most anxious to avoid saying anything that would be 
in the least degree likely to disturb the feeling of perfect 
confidence and security that appeared to possess the 
Queen, yet I did not think it altogether politic to allow her to 
remain absolutely blind to the actual condition of affairs; so, 
just by way of suggesting food for thought and reflection, I 
asked her what she thought of the reception that her 
Advisers had accorded to her announcement. 

“Oh!” said she, with a laugh, “of course they did not 
like it; I never expected that they would. Would you believe 
that there is not an unmarried man among them all — 
young or old — who has not, at some time or other, made 
overtures of marriage to me? And not only they, but many 
others as well; indeed, I believe there is not an unmarried 
man among the whole of the nobility who, when my 
announcement reaches his ears, will not feel that, but for 
you, he might have become my husband! But the young 
men of Avelia know not how to woo; they are, one and all, 
insufferably vain, selfish, pretentious creatures, with not a 
scrap of chivalry or courtesy in their composition. They are 
possessed of an inordinate measure of self-esteem, and are 
always striving to look, speak, and act so as to impress upon 
the woman whom they are condescending to honour with 
their attention that they are very much finer and more 
magnificent individuals in every way than they really are. 
You, on the other hand, never seemed to give a moment’s 
thought to yourself or your appearance; you never posed to 
excite my admiration; all your anxiety was ever for my 
safety, comfort, happiness, and enjoyment. You were never 
condescending; on the contrary, you were always careful to 
tender me your most respectful homage, either as Queen or 
as woman; you have always been unassuming, gentle, 
attentive to my lightest whim, indulgent to my most wilful 
moods; and, above all, you have loved me more than 
yourself! How could I possibly help loving you in return?” 


This was a very charming little speech to listen to; but 
the subject was not precisely that upon which I just then 
desired the speaker to centre her thoughts. At the same 
time I had no wish to render Ilia uneasy by pointedly 
reverting to the manner in which her Advisers generally — 
apart from Petaras — had received her announcement of 
our betrothal; I therefore left the matter altogether for the 
moment, and proceeded to discuss with her a few of the 
schemes that I purposed carrying into effect in the 
immediate future, one of the most pressing of these being 
that relating to the disposal and safe-keeping of our 
prisoners. 

It was by no means my intention that these men should 
eat the bread of idleness, or even be permitted the 
enjoyment of sufficient leisure to enable them to plot 
mischief; I intended to make long hours and hard work the 
order of the day with them, in the hope that the close of 
each day’s labour would find them too utterly fatigued to 
think of anything but how to secure sufficient rest to fit 
them for the toil of the succeeding day. For a number of 
years these men and their fellow- countrymen had preyed 
remorselessly upon the hapless Avelians; and the time had 
now arrived when Nemesis demanded the repayment of the 
first instalment of the indemnity to their former victims. 
Accordingly, as the scarcity of labour in Avelia had hitherto 
seriously impeded me in the realization of my schemes for 
the benefit of the country which I had now definitely 
adopted as my own, I determined to employ the host of 
prisoners as labourers, setting them exclusively to such 
rough, heavy, unskilled labour as was to be done, and thus 
freeing an equal number of Avelians for employment in my 
shipyards, workshops, and factories. In this way the Tutan 
prisoners would be indirectly assisting me in my 
preparations for the subjugation of their own country; for 
this, and nothing less, was what I was now aiming at. I had 
given the subject a very considerable amount of study; and 


had finally arrived at the conclusion that so long as these 
two islands, within such easy reach of each other, continued 
under different rulers, peace — permanent peace — would 
be a practical impossibility; the Tutans were a formidable, 
unscrupulous, and domineering people who, having once 
enjoyed the fruits of unrestrained robbery and spoliation, 
were not in the least likely willingly to forego that 
enjoyment except under compulsion. And compulsion, I felt, 
could only be effectively and permanently brought to bear 
through the conquest of the island and the placing of it and 
Avelia under the same ruler, thus uniting the two peoples by 
means of a common interest. 

And we had made a not altogether unpromising 
beginning by frustrating one of Tuta’s periodical raids, and 
capturing five thousand of her sons, doubtless the very pick 
and flower of her manhood. Much, however — in fact 
practically the whole of the work that I had set myself — 
still remained to be done; and I was eager to do it in the 
shortest possible time, and with the least possible sacrifice 
of human life. The force, however, at my disposal was still 
very small; and my weapons and munitions of war were of 
the crudest description, although, of course, quite as good 
as those of the enemy. But it was evident that it would be 
necessary greatly to increase the number of our fighting 
men, and to improve as greatly the quality of our weapons 
ere it would be prudent to think of anything more than self- 
defence; and to the accomplishment of these two important 
preliminaries I now accordingly devoted myself in grim 
earnest. 

But although so much still remained to be done, I had 
by no means been idle since my arrival at Tongatava and my 
introduction to the Queen; I had been working upon a 
definite plan, from the very commencement of my labours; 
thus, in addition to what I have already recorded relative to 
the training of troops, the manufacture of weapons, and the 
building of the schooners, I had found time to prepare 


detail drawings of several machines, and to distribute the 
manufacture of the various parts among the most skilled 
mechanics that I could find throughout the length and 
breadth of Avelia; with the result that many of these 
machines were now fast nearing completion, while the 
whole of them would doubtless be ready to be put together 
and set to work in the course of a few months. These 
machines, I may mention, comprised rolling-mills, punching, 
drilling, shearing, planing, and riveting machines, lathes, 
and, in short, everything necessary for the complete 
equipment of a first-class dockyard and gun factory. 

For I was ambitious — or prudent; call it which you 
will. Our schooners and our primitive weapons had 
answered well enough, and might answer again, in the case 
of an invasion; but for the subjugation of so brave and 
resolute a people as the Tutans nothing short of an 
absolutely overwhelming superiority, either in numbers or 
in weapons, would suffice; and I was consequently 
determined to build one or two cruisers, to be perhaps 
eventually increased to half-a-dozen, of the latest type of 
first-class British destroyers, with turbine engines; armed 
with 12-pound quick- firers and a secondary battery of 
Maxims — my contemplated infringement of the patents of 
my very good friend Sir Hiram Maxim causing me no 
qualms of conscience at all, under the somewhat peculiar 
circumstances. 

It will, of course, be readily understood that before I 
could begin the actual work of building my cruisers, and 
manufacturing their armament, proper building-slips would 
need to be constructed, workshops would need to be 
erected for the housing of my machines, the crude metals 
would have to be obtained and converted into steel, brass, 
gun-metal, etc. and, in short, a complete naval 
establishment brought into being. 

The preliminaries of all this — the preparation of plans 
and drawings; the selection and appropriation of sites; and 


even some of the work of excavating for and building of 
foundations, I had already put in hand; but the actual work 
itself — that is to say, the quarrying of the necessary stone, 
the making of bricks, the construction of limekilns and the 
manufacture of lime and cement, the erection of the 
workshops and other buildings, the mining of metal and 
coal — still remained to be done; and upon this class of 
labour our prisoners would be found exceedingly useful; 
while for skilled workmen in the completed workshops and 
the dockyard generally, as well as in the provision of such 
additional troops and seamen as might be required, I had 
the very considerable number of the released slaves to 
draw upon when the time should arrive for their 
employment. 

Then there was the provision of the very considerable 
quantity of power that would be required to drive all the 
machinery of the dockyard establishment. This, however, 
gave me no anxiety whatever; for I had long ago 
ascertained that in the many streams that came foaming 
down the mountain side we had the means of generating 
not only all the electricity that we could possibly need for 
power purposes, but also a surplus amply sufficient to light 
brilliantly the entire city of Tongatava, and all the buildings 
on Palace Island; with, perhaps, some still to spare for other 
purposes. The utilization of this power — now running to 
waste — demanded the erection of dams and power-houses 
at various points; all of which necessitated the employment 
of a very great amount of labour. Thus, when at length I 
began to apportion out the prisoners to the several 
preliminary works above enumerated, I found that, so far 
from having more than I could conveniently find work for, I 
could very well have done with several hundreds more than 
I had at my disposal. 

Still, five thousand was a good number with which to 
make a commencement; and when I had got them all at 
work results soon began to appear, and our progress was 


rapid; yet not so rapid but that I foresaw it would be 
impossible to have the cruisers ready in time to meet the 
raiders when they should attempt their next descent upon 
the island. 


18: TREACHERY! 


The foregoing brief summary of my _ general 
arrangements for the eventual conquest of Tuta has carried 
me considerably ahead of my story; it now therefore 
becomes necessary to revert to the day upon which Queen 
Ilia electrified her Advisers by publicly announcing the fact 
of her betrothal to me. 

Now, although the exigencies of my story have 
rendered it unnecessary for me to make any very frequent 
reference to Ruatee and his family, I desire it to be 
understood that I maintained the most cordial and 
affectionate relations with them all, visiting them as 
frequently as the multitudinous demands upon my time 
permitted. These visits of mine to them were very much less 
frequent than I could have desired; but upon the 
occurrence of anything of an especially important or 
interesting nature, I generally made a point of calling upon 
them for an hour or so, and making them acquainted with 
the nature of the occurrence, provided, of course, that it 
was not of a character necessitating the observance of 
strict secrecy. 

Accordingly, upon the afternoon of the day upon which 
Ilia had made her startling announcement, I contrived an 
errand to the city of Tongatava — on the outskirts of which 
Ruatee’s new residence was situated — and made my way 
to the house. 

By good fortune I caught them all at home; and a very 
warmly affectionate welcome they gave me, with many 
hearty congratulations upon the successful issue of my 
expedition against the Tutans. Then Ruatee, it appeared, 
had several matters that he desired to refer to me, and 
these we discussed forthwith; after which I inquired 
whether they had yet heard of the happenings in the 
Chamber of Counsel that morning. It appeared that they 


had not; whereupon I related to them the whole story, and 
the extraordinary difference in the manner of receiving my 
intelligence manifested by the several members of the 
family was exceedingly curious and amusing. Ruatee had of 
course never mingled with the great outside world; he 
knew nothing about it, and was naturally quite ignorant of 
its manners and customs; but there is no doubt that he 
inherited from some more or less remote ancestor who had 
lived there a keen eye for the main chance, and this quality 
came prominently to the fore upon the receipt by him of the 
details of my story. He entirely ignored and overlooked the 
incident of the three conspirators as a matter of no 
moment, and confined himself first to the proffer of his brief 
but hearty congratulations upon the splendid fortune that 
had enabled me to win the Queen’s affections; and then 
proceeded to eloquently enlarge upon the power which, as 
consort of the Queen, I should wield, and the many 
opportunities I should thus enjoy for advancing the fortunes 
of my family, by which he meant himself, chiefly. 

Pamara took an equally rosy view of the future; but she 
did not forget to indignantly denounce the plot of the three 
conspirators. 

Yuna and Tanea viewed the whole affair in a totally 
different light from that of either of their parents. They 
were red-hot with indignation directly they heard of the 
plot against the Queen and myself; but it presently became 
apparent that all their indignation was due to the fact that I 
was to have been one of the victims. The fact that the 
Queen was to have been the other moved them not at all, 
for they insisted that there would be no difficulty whatever 
in finding another monarch to take the place of Ilia, 
whereas the loss of their brother Geoffrey would be 
absolutely irreparable, not only to them personally, but to 
the nation at large. They were positively disloyal in their 
denunciation of Ilia for what they termed her weakness in 
yielding to my persuasion, and suffering the conspirators to 


escape with their lives; and they confidently prognosticated 
that such criminal leniency would speedily result in further 
trouble at the hands of Nomavi and his associates, 
culminating in my inevitable assassination — unless I could 
be induced to take a great deal more care of myself than it 
would appear I had hitherto been doing. And when I 
laughed at them and their anxiety, the poor girls simply 
burst into tears. 

As for my betrothal to the Queen, they were at one in 
their positive but unspoken refusal to view it with 
enthusiasm. They declared that they were not in the least 
surprised; that, on the contrary, they had regarded it as 
inevitable, from the moment when their father had 
announced his intention of bringing me to the notice of the 
Queen; they knew, of course, that no other man would have 
the ghost of a chance from the moment when I should 
appear upon the scene, and they insisted that it was Ilia, 
not I, who was to be congratulated upon the arrangement, 
adding, with just the faintest suspicion of bitterness, that 
she was a fortunate girl in that her position was such as to 
enable her to choose a husband for herself out of a whole 
nation of men. Yet when I gravely expressed my keen 
disappointment at the cold reception which they had 
accorded to my interesting little item of news, they both 
became instantly repentant, earnestly besought my pardon 
for having wounded me, and, with every evidence of the 
warmest sisterly affection, heartily wished me the utmost 
possible happiness. 

It was not very long after this that certain hints and 
whispers — vague enough in all conscience, but every one 
of them pointing in the same direction — began to reach 
me, rendering it abundantly clear that the Queen’s 
betrothal of herself to me had been productive of deep- 
seated dissatisfaction in several quarters; and as time went 
on it became increasingly evident that Ilia had stated no 
more than the bare truth when she asserted that there was 


scarcely a noble of any pretension throughout the kingdom 
who had not cherished aspirations to the honour of 
becoming her consort. There was, however, one 
circumstance connected with this matter that was to a 
certain extent comforting to me, and this was that, with the 
passage of time, the conviction forced itself upon me that — 
with a few exceptions — the disapproval was not so much of 
myself, personally, but rather because I happened to have 
been chosen instead of the particular individual who 
disapproved. In short, I soon began to see and understand 
that, no matter upon whom the Queen’s choice might have 
happened to fall, it was inevitable that there should be 
disappointment in the breasts of all the other aspirants for 
the honour. Another circumstance that tended at the time 
to reassure me — but which, I afterwards saw, ought, on the 
contrary, to have put me on my guard — was the fact that 
the disappointment was by no means violently expressed, 
seeming to partake rather of the nature of a more or less 
sullen and unwilling acquiescence in the inevitable. But 
although the disappointed ones appeared, on the whole, 
disposed to confine the expression of their dissatisfaction to 
passive methods, I was soon to discover that there was at 
least one exception. 

Our encounter with the Tutan raiders having resulted 
successfully, and our fleet of schooners being for the 
present no longer required for fighting purposes, I 
employed them as training ships for the instruction in 
seamanship and navigation of those young men who desired 
to enter the Avelian navy; each crew spending three months 
at sea, during which they were taught at least the 
rudiments of their profession, and possibly something more. 
The captains and executive officers of the schooners were 
all drawn from the nobility, it will be remembered; as I was 
anxious to render our modest little navy as popular and 
patrician a service as is our own British naval arm. 


The schooners were continually coming and going at 
Takapata, since it was of course both inconvenient and 
undesirable to dispatch them all to sea at the same time, 
and one of the earliest of them to go out on training duty, 
after the defeat of the Tutans, was the Yuna. Three months 
later, when she returned to Takapata, to discharge her 
trained hands and ship a fresh crew of raw material, her 
captain was brought ashore with a broken leg, the result of 
an accident that had occurred a day or two before her 
arrival in port; as a consequence of which, when she next 
went to sea, the Yuna sailed with her first lieutenant in 
command — a young man of noble family, named Ramaru. 

It was usual for the schooners to cruise and exercise 
out of sight of the island, in order that the crews might 
become familiarized with the sight of a bare horizon, and 
thus gain confidence in themselves and their officers; also 
to become accustomed to the handling of their ship under 
all possible conditions of weather. When, therefore, one of 
these training craft started upon a cruise it was regarded 
quite as a matter of course that nothing more would be 
seen of her by us on shore, or heard of her, unless through 
the medium of some other incoming craft, until her return 
to harbour upon the completion of her cruise. 

And that was precisely what happened in the case of 
the Yuna, on the occasion of her second cruise, with the 
important exception that when she had completed her 
period of sea service, she failed to reappear! For a few days 
after this date the fact of the schooner’s non-appearance 
was not reported to me, the importance of the circumstance 
not being realized; the impression being that the detention 
was probably due to weather conditions, and that the 
belated schooner might heave in sight at any moment. But 
when the craft became a full week overdue, the Port 
Captain at Takapata suddenly became so exceedingly 
uneasy that he reported the matter to me. 


The circumstance perplexed me greatly; for I knew 
Ramaru, the acting-captain of the missing schooner, to be 
one of our smartest officers and best navigators; and that 
he should have lost his reckoning so completely as to have 
been quite unable to find the island again when once he 
had lost sight of it, was inconceivable; while the suggestion 
of possible disaster was negatived by the fact that there had 
been no really bad weather since the memorable gale that 
had thrown me like a waif upon the shore of Avelia. Another 
schooner — the Sarinea, that had gone to sea a fortnight 
after the Yuna — came in; and, in reply to inquiries that I 
caused to be made, her captain reported that although he 
had fallen in with several of the other schooners during the 
progress of his cruise, he had seen nothing of the Yuna. 
Upon learning this I began to feel very distinctly uneasy; so 
much so, indeed, that I forthwith dispatched the little J/ia to 
sea, with instructions not only to seek for the missing 
schooner, but also to speak as many of the others as she 
could fall in with, and ascertain whether either of them had 
seen anything of her. Nearly a month later the cutter 
returned, with the report that she had fallen in with and 
spoken every one of the Avelian schooners then at sea, with 
the exception of the Yuna; and that of the latter she had 
been unable to obtain trace or tidings, although she had 
most carefully searched the entire area of the cruising 
ground. 

Then, for the first time, the possibility of treachery 
began to suggest itself to me. I proceeded to institute a few 
cautious inquiries; and presently discovered that Ramaru, 
the acting-captain of the missing Yuna, was not only a 
singularly daring and ambitious man for an Avelian, but also 
that he had made no secret of the fact that he loved the 
Queen, and was fully determined to win her, by fair means 
or by foul — a determination in which he had received the 
whole-hearted support and encouragement not only of his 


own family and relatives, but also of several other nobles of 
distinction and influence. 

Then another most important and significant fact came 
to light, namely, that the crew of fifty Avelians who were to 
have gone to sea in the Yuna, for training, on her last 
cruise, had never been shipped; that the Yuna had gone to 
sea some time between the hours of midnight and the early 
morning; and that, on the morning following her departure, 
fifty Tutan prisoners were found to have mysteriously 
disappeared! This last item of intelligence — which had 
hitherto been most carefully hushed up and concealed from 
me, for fear of the consequences to those who were 
responsible for the safe-keeping of the prisoners — gave me 
the clue I wanted; and forthwith I proceeded to seek for 
some one who might be thoroughly trusted, who was 
courageous and self-reliant, and who was, moreover, 
perfectly familiar with the Tutan country and language — 
the latter being merely a dialect of the Avelian tongue. 
Many hundreds of young men possessing all these 
qualifications, in a greater or lesser degree, were doubtless 
to be found among the Avelians who had recently been 
rescued from a state of slavery among the Tutans; and at 
length, from a number of suitable subjects, I selected a 
young man named Oru; and, explaining to him what I 
required, sent him to sea in the Jia. 

A month elapsed, with no news of the cutter, and I was 
beginning to feel somewhat anxious with regard to her also, 
when, on a certain morning, as I was taking my before- 
breakfast swim, I saw her come foaming up to her 
anchorage and pick up her buoy. I had barely time to 
scramble ashore, towel myself, and don my clothes, when 
Oru was announced; and the next moment he stood before 
me. 

“Salutation, most noble Geoffrey!” he cried, saluting, 
as he entered. 


“Salutation, and welcome, Oru,” answered I. “How 
sped you on your errand?” 

“The Gods favoured me throughout, Chief,” answered 
Oru, “and have enabled me to return with intelligence that I 
venture to believe will be of some value.” 

“It is well,” said I. “Proceed, now, I pray you, and tell 
me the full tale of all your doings, from the moment of your 
departure from Avelia until now.” 

“You are doubtless aware,” began Oru, “that within 
three turns of the glass from the moment of my receiving 
instructions, the Jlia weighed anchor and set sail from 
Tongatava; the interval being employed by Aranas in taking 
in water and stores of various kinds required for the 
sustenance of the crew during the probable period of the 
expedition. The sun was within two glasses of setting when 
we passed the batteries at the mouth of Takapata harbour; 
and immediately that Aranas had gained sufficient sea-room 
he brought his ship to the wind on a northerly course, 
carrying a heavy press of sail and driving the cutter 
through the water at a speed that, to my poor inexperience, 
seemed incredible. We held the same course all through the 
night, and up to sunset of the next day, when we tacked; 
and by the time that the afternoon of the second day was 
well advanced, the high land of Tuta gradually began to 
grow upon the sea-line ahead. 

“Still pressing forward at the cutter’s utmost speed, we 
arrived off Okananga about midnight, when the moon being 
near the full, and affording a good light — I directed Aranas 
to the little cove whereof I spoke to you; and, the cutter 
having been hove-to at a safe distance from the shore, 
Aranas and I embarked in the dinghy, and safely reached 
the still waters of the cove, on the sandy beach of which I 
landed, after having arranged with Aranas a plan of action 
whereby I might effect my escape from Tuta within a few 
hours of the necessity arising. 


“Having watched Aranas safely out of the cove, I 
climbed the cliff, and forthwith set out for Okananga, some 
three turns of the glass distant. 

“Now, it happened that, some forty moons ago, while I 
was still a slave in Tuta, as I was one day passing through 
the streets of Okananga, I beheld a poor old man, a seller of 
fruit and vegetables, being unmercifully beaten by a Tutan 
of high rank, whom he had unwittingly offended. Filled with 
pity for the old man, and indignation at his assailant, 
heedless of the consequences of my rash action, I 
interposed, not only enabling the victim to make good his 
escape, but also very soundly thrashing the man who had so 
cruelly attacked him. The result of this escapade was that I 
received one hundred lashes, mercilessly laid on, in the 
market-place, and at the same time won the undying 
gratitude of the entire family of the old man whom I had 
rescued. 

“The success of the mission with the execution of which 
you had entrusted me rendered it necessary that I should 
avail myself of this feeling of gratitude; and accordingly, 
upon approaching Okananga — within half-a-glass of which 
I found myself at dawn — I made my way to my ancient 
friend’s hut, on the outskirts of the town, and — 
representing myself as an escaped slave — craved of them 
food and shelter for a time, with the means of disguising 
myself. Although my friends were well aware of the terrible 
risk that they incurred by harbouring a fugitive slave, they 
willingly received me, and cheerfully undertook to lodge 
and maintain me for as long a time as I might find it 
necessary to remain with them. You will readily understand 
that I was, naturally, most unwilling to become a burden 
and a charge to such staunch friends as these, particularly 
as they were so poor that they were hard put to it to find 
sufficient food to satisfy their own hunger; I therefore 
repaid them — so far as I was able — for what they gave 
me, by labouring in their garden, and — after carefully 


disguising myself — taking their produce into Okananga 
and selling it for them. By this plan I was enabled to 
penetrate Okananga freely; and at length I contrived to 
make my way to the dockyard. And there, in the middle of 
the yard, hauled up high and dry, I beheld the skeleton of a 
ship that, by her shape, I knew could be none other than 
the Yuna, with all her planking stripped off her and her 
framework laid bare; while on either hand were the 
beginnings of twelve precisely similar frames which were 
evidently being most carefully copied from the original 
skeleton. 

“Having made this discovery, my first impulse was to 
hasten back to Avelia, to acquaint my Chief with the news; 
but upon further considering the matter I arrived at the 
conclusion that it would be better to remain in Okananga 
long enough to gauge the rate of progress of the work upon 
the new ships, so that you might be possessed of some 
knowledge as to the probable date when they would be 
ready for launching. I accordingly remained the length of 
one complete moon in Okananga; and I venture to believe 
that the time has been well spent, since it has enabled me 
to estimate that it will be at the least eight moons from now 
ere the schooners can possibly be completed. 

“Nor did my discoveries end there; for during my 
sojourn I heard it asserted, on several occasions, that 
Ramaru had turned traitor to Avelia, and had delivered up 
his schooner to King Arotaa, upon the condition that when 
Avelia is subjugated the deposed Queen Ilia shall be given 
him in marriage, and that he shall be made Viceroy of the 
conquered island under Arotaa.” 


19: WE PREPARE TO CIRCUMVENT THE ENEMY 


This story demonstrated in a very remarkable manner 
how marvellously near to the truth had been the suspicions 
that had gradually taken shape in my mind as a result of the 
inquiries that I had instituted; and it also proved how 
potent an influence for evil the divine passion of love may 
become when it enters the heart of a headstrong man of ill- 
balanced mind. Here, for example, was a scion of one of the 
most noble families in the kingdom who, simply because he 
could not have the woman he loved — that woman 
happening to be the Queen — unhesitatingly turned traitor, 
betraying his country and devoting his entire energies to 
the ruin of what should have been dearest to him. If every 
man who had aspired to the honour of becoming the 
Queen’s consort were to follow Ramaru’s' pernicious 
example, it was clear that there would be an exceedingly 
difficult and troublous time before me. 

The incident was a most unpleasant one to reflect 
upon, especially when viewed in connection with the other 
traitorous plots that had come to light; for it seemed to 
point conclusively to a looseness and elasticity of conscience 
among the Avelians for which I confess that I was utterly 
unprepared. It had one good result, however, inasmuch as 
it opened my eyes to possibilities in the future that must be 
recognized and guarded against; while it also carried with 
it a most disagreeable suggestion that the policy of 
magnanimity that I had endeavoured to introduce in 
dealing with treachery had been a mistaken one. There and 
then, therefore, I resolved to abandon any further attempt 
in that direction — for which it was obvious that the 
Avelians were not ripe — and to substitute for it a 
wholesome severity, calculated to safeguard the interests of 
the State; to consider, in fact, the greatest good of the 


greatest number, in place of adhering to an obviously 
mistaken policy of leniency toward individuals. 

In Ramaru’s case the mischief, of course, was done, 
and the traitor was beyond my reach; the only thing, 
therefore, that now remained for me to do was to devise 
some means for minimizing, so far as might be possible, the 
evil results of the fellow’s treacherous action. The peril that 
threatened Avelia from this particular act of betrayal was, 
of course, most serious; for it meant that the Tutans were 
now in possession of a pattern or model from which their 
shipwrights were already proceeding to build a fleet of 
schooners practically equal in every respect to our own; 
while Ramaru might be trusted to communicate forthwith 
to the nation with which he had thrown in his lot such 
knowledge of seamanship as he possessed. Also, as a matter 
of course, the Tutans would not fail to at once copy and 
adopt the use of such weapons as they would find on board 
the surrendered schooner. The Tutans would thus be once 
more placed upon an equal footing with the Avelians in the 
matter of ships and weapons; which, taking the relative 
courage and stamina of the two peoples into consideration, 
would again place the Avelians at an enormous 
disadvantage. 

The nature of the Tutan preparations served as a fairly 
accurate index to their plans. According to Oru’s story, our 
enemies were building a fleet of schooners of just twice the 
strength of our own navy — even should we find ourselves 
able to make good the loss of the Yuna; and this, to my 
mind, foreshadowed an intention on their part to use their 
new craft as a convoy for a vast flotilla with which to make 
their next descent upon Avelia. The schooners would be 
relied upon to capture or destroy our own fleet, wherever 
met with, and also to force an entrance into Takapata 
harbour; and, these two objects accomplished, the complete 
conquest of Avelia would thereafter prove an easy matter. 
Assuming this theory of mine to be correct, the task that lay 


before me consisted either in the devising of some plan that 
would enable the Avelians to meet at sea and conquer any 
force, however formidable, that could possibly be brought 
against them; or, better still, to render that force useless to 
the Tutans. A little further consideration convinced me that 
it would be wisdom on my part to endeavour to meet both 
alternatives. 

Having at length decided upon a definite course of 
action, I next devoted my entire energies to the 
manufacture of a number of Maxim guns, with an ample 
supply of ammunition for the same, giving out the several 
parts of the guns to the most skilful and trustworthy 
workmen upon whom I could lay my hands; while, so far as 
the powder was concerned, I determined to keep the secret 
of its manufacture absolutely to myself by personally 
proportioning the several ingredients of its composition 
alone and inside locked doors, and so far mixing them that 
it would be quite impossible for any one to discover the 
relative proportions of its constituents. And, between 
whiles, I busied myself upon the preparation of a complete 
set of plans and detail drawings for a steam cruiser of the 
type that I had already determined upon, including 
drawings of her boilers and machinery. Under ordinary 
circumstances this task would have been a sufficiently 
formidable and lengthy one for one man; but in my case it 
was very greatly shortened and simplified from the fact 
that, included among the personal belongings that had 
been washed up from the wreck of the Stonewall Jackson, 
was a case containing a number of drawings and 
calculations of which I was able to make direct use without 
any modification. 

Meanwhile the Dockyard itself, with its workshops, 
slipways, and other appurtenances, was making rapid 
headway, as also were the several machines that I had 
designed for its equipment; while coal, and the various 
metals required — all of which, most fortunately, were to be 


found in Avelia — were being mined in quantities that, 
although not very considerable, were still amply sufficient 
for my purpose. The smelting furnaces, having been pushed 
rapidly forward from the first, were by this time practically 
finished; and the moment that they were in working order I 
started them, and forthwith proceeded to manufacture 
steel, brass, gun-metal, etc. Thus, when at length the 
dockyard equipment was so far complete as to permit of 
plates, angles, bulbs, bars, beams, and so on, being rolled, I 
had accumulated a sufficient quantity of raw material to 
keep the mills all busily going. 

Then, one after another, the various machines that I 
had devised for use in the workshops were completed and 
erected; while the power-houses and generating plant had 
been ready for work some time before. I therefore caused 
each machine to be started immediately that it was ready, 
instructing the workman in charge how to use it, and giving 
him a little material upon which to try his 'prentice hand; 
and when these men had at length acquired a sufficient 
degree of dexterity to justify such a step I set them 
forthwith to turn out such work as each machine was 
designed to execute. 

When once this stage in my programme had been 
reached, progress, of course, was fairly rapid; and, taking 
into consideration the fact that the various machines were 
hand-made, by workmen who had never seen anything of 
the kind before, and were being operated by men 
absolutely without a scrap of previous experience, the work 
turned out by them was of far higher quality than I had 
dared to hope for even in my most sanguine moments; 
although it was of course a long way behind anything that 
would have emanated from any ffirst- class British 
establishment of a similar kind. The main thing, however, 
was that, despite its inferior quality, it was sufficiently good 
for my immediate purpose, while, with increasing 
experience on the part of the workmen, and improvement 


of the machines themselves, I was justified in ultimately 
expecting very much better results; I was consequently, for 
the time being, very well satisfied. As for the workmen — to 
say nothing of Ilia and the ladies of her Court, who were 
never tired of visiting the workshops — they were 
astounded beyond measure to see great ingots of steel 
being rolled and turned, and cut and planed into all sorts of 
shapes with an ease and precision that could scarcely have 
been exceeded had the stubborn metal been no harder 
than so many bars of soap; and were strongly inclined, I 
believe, to regard me as a necromancer possessed of quite 
exceptional magical powers. 

By the time that the Dockyard as a whole had so nearly 
reached completion as to be practically ready for work, the 
plans of my cruiser were finished; and the moment that the 
workmen seemed to have attained a sufficient degree of 
skill to justify the undertaking I laid the keels of two sister 
ships, and at the same time put in hand two complete sets 
of machinery for them. But I estimated that it would take at 
least a year to complete the ships — comparatively small 
though they were — and have them ready for service; and, 
meanwhile, six of the eight moons estimated by Oru for the 
completion of the Tutan fleet had already waxed and 
waned, and the time had arrived for me to put into 
execution a project that I had concocted concerning that 
same fleet. 

I accordingly summoned Oru, gave him certain 
instructions, and once more sent him to sea in the Ilia. 
Meanwhile, the several parts of my Maxim guns were now 
being rapidly delivered; and a day or two after Oru’s 
departure I came into possession of a complete set, which I 
immediately put together. Then, mounting the gun on one 
of a number of field carriages that had already been 
constructed, I took the piece out and tested it. Like all the 
other machines made by my Avelian workmen, it acted 
fairly satisfactorily; and although its distinguished inventor 


would doubtless have scornfully repudiated the parentage 
of the weapon, it proved capable of firing not only single 
shots, but also, automatically, from four to one hundred and 
twenty shots per minute; while its effective range exceeded 
a mile. This gun was, of course, another marvel to the 
simple Avelians, even the artillerymen who were being 
trained to handle it seeming to find it difficult to believe 
that the riddling of a target, distant from them some half-a- 
mile or more, was their own handiwork. A few days later 
the complete parts of thirty of these exceedingly useful 
weapons were delivered, which I at once put together and 
caused to be mounted, eight of. them on field carriages, 
while the remaining twenty-two were equally apportioned 
between the eleven schooners. 

Affairs had reached this stage with us in Avelia when 
the Ilia reappeared, bringing with her Oru, fresh from a 
further visit of observation and espionage to Tuta. The 
intelligence which he brought with him was to the effect 
that the Tutan schooners were being rapidly pushed 
forward toward completion, and that they would doubtless 
be ready in less than another moon; definite arrangements 
having already been made to launch the whole of them 
together, on a certain specified date. Furthermore, the act 
of launching was to be invested with a considerable amount 
of ceremony, and the day to be observed as a fete day in 
honour of the inauguration of a new era in the history of 
Tuta — :an era that was to be rendered memorable by the 
utter and irretrievable subjugation of Avelia, and _ its 
addition to the dominion of Arotaa. 

The time for action on the part of Avelia had arrived. 
Ever since Oru’s return from his first visit of espionage to 
Tuta, with the intelligence of Ramaru’s treachery and the 
Tutan preparations that were resulting therefrom, I had 
been considering how best to deal with the situation, and 
had long ago practically determined upon my mode of 
procedure. No better method had suggested itself in the 


interim; and I now set about the preparations for carrying 
out in person my original plan. 

The schooners Queen and Mirama had for some time 
been lying in Takapata harbour, in accordance with my 
instructions, and, like the rest of the fleet, were now each 
equipped with two Maxim guns — one mounted on the 
forecastle, and the other on the quarter-deck — and had 
their magazines full of ammunition; moreover they were 
manned by picked crews of officers and men, every 
individual of whom had been specially chosen by myself as 
absolutely trustworthy. All that remained to be done, 
therefore, to make them ready for immediate service, was 
to replenish their water and stores to the extent required 
for, say, a six weeks’ cruise; and this I issued orders to have 
done immediately. Then everything being ready, I took leave 
of the Queen — explaining that I found it necessary to 
proceed to sea on a service of somewhat uncertain 
duration, and that I desired my absence from Avelia to be 
kept as secret as possible — and, sailing from Tongatava in 
the Ilia, late one evening, boarded the Queen in Takapata 
harbour about midnight, when the two_- schooners 
immediately got under way and proceeded to sea. 

Our destination was — eventually — Okananga 
harbour; and Oru was with me aboard the Queen. 

I had timed our departure from Avelia to occur eight 
days prior to the great ceremony of launching the Tutan 
fleet of new schooners; and midnight of the second day out 
found the Queen within twelve miles of that part of the 
Tutan coast whereon Oru’s cove was situate. The Mirama 
had shortened sail to close-reefed mainsail and storm-jib an 
hour before, with instructions to maintain her position as 
nearly as possible, and on no account to approach any 
nearer to the Tutan coast; but we in the Queen continued to 
beat in toward the cove until we were within half-a-mile of 
it, when the gig was lowered, and I accompanied Oru 
ashore in her, giving him my final instructions as we went. 


When at length Oru sprang out upon the sandy beach it was 
past two o’clock in the morning, and within three hours of 
the dawn; I therefore lost no time in returning to the 
Queen, which immediately afterward bore up and ran down 
to rejoin the Mirama. 

Upon falling in with our consort, both schooners at 
once stowed all their canvas, and hove overboard a sea- 
anchor — the water at that spot being much too deep to 
permit of our anchoring in the ordinary way — and to this 
they rode all through the succeeding day. A sharp look-out 
was maintained from the mast-head all through the hours of 
daylight for Tutan craft; and two were sighted, so close 
under the land that we felt quite confident of having 
escaped their notice. They were both under canvas, 
demonstrating that Ramaru had instructed his new friends 
in the art of using sails; but their progress through the 
water was Slow, and the pertinacity with which they hugged 
the coast seemed to indicate that they put no great trust in 
their new-fangled mode of propulsion. 

At nightfall, with the appearance of the first star, both 
schooners got under way and proceeded to work in toward 
the island, continuing to do so until we were within about 
twelve miles of the land, when the Mirama again stowed 
her canvas and hove overboard her sea-anchor; while we in 
the Queen held on until, as before, we were within half-a- 
mile of the cove. The gig was then lowered, and sent into 
the cove in charge of the first lieutenant, the schooner at 
once bearing up and running out to sea again to rejoin the 
Mirama. At midnight the Queen again got under way and 
worked in toward the island, this time heaving-to close in 
with the mouth of the cove, where we awaited the return of 


the gig. 
It was while we were thus dodging to and fro that we 
suddenly became aware of a dark shadow — that we 


presently made out to be a Tutan ship — creeping round a 
headland about a mile away, and standing in our direction. 


It fortunately happened that, at the moment of our 
discovery, we were so close in with the high land that we 
must have been invisible to the stranger, for she came 
boldly on, showing no sign of having discovered our 
presence. But it seemed doubtful in the extreme whether 
she would pass us altogether without sighting us and 
wondering who and what we were; so, as the most perfect 
secrecy was absolutely essential to the success of the 
enterprise upon which we were engaged, I resolved to run 
no risk whatever; and accordingly, wearing the Queen short 
round on her heel, we headed her straight for the 
approaching craft. 

It was not until we were close aboard of her that her 
crew seemed to take the alarm, when there at once arose 
among them a most terrible confusion of shouting and 
running about the deck, nobody seeming to quite know 
what to do; and before they had made up their minds we 
were alongside, with our grappling-irons fast. Another 
instant saw the Queen’s lads swarming after me over the 
stranger’s bulwarks, with drawn swords, at the sight of 
which the Tutans fled precipitately forward and 
incontinently flung themselves pell-mell down the fore- 
scuttle. To draw the hatch over the opening and secure it 
was the work of but a few seconds, and the stranger was 
ours. I left our third lieutenant on board her, with a prize 
crew of half-a-dozen hands; and, instructing him to bear up 
and run down to the Mirama, headed back in the Queen for 
the entrance of the cove, where we found the gig awaiting 
us. She had remained in the cove until the hour I had 
specified for her return, without seeing or hearing anything 
of Oru; so we hoisted her to the davits, and once more stood 
away into the offing, overtaking our prize some twenty 
minutes later. She was so phenomenally slow a craft that I 
feared she would, if left to herself, still be in full sight from 
the shore at daybreak; so we took her in tow, and thus 
disposed of that danger. She proved to be an ordinary 


trading craft, of about one hundred and twenty tons 
burden, loaded with copper ore, which was being conveyed 
along the coast to be smelted. She was therefore of 
sufficient value to make it worth our while to send her to 
Takapata as a prize; which I accordingly did, in charge of 
the third lieutenant and a prize crew. She was manned by a 
crew of sixteen Tutans, who I took the precaution of putting 
in irons and confining in the hold, on the top of the copper 
ore, ere sending the craft away. 

It was not until the night preceding the great day of 
the launch of the new Tutan fleet that we again got into 
touch with Oru; and I was beginning to feel rather uneasy 
about him, fearing that matters had somehow gone wrong 
with him. I therefore myself went on shore in the gig that 
night, and was greatly relieved to find him on the beach of 
the cove, awaiting our arrival. 

His news was to the effect that the launch would most 
certainly take place on the following day, the whole fleet of 
schooners being finished, and every preparation for the 
ceremony completed, except as to a few minor details which 
a strong body of workmen were even then attending to by 
torch-light, in order to ensure readiness everywhere in 
good time next morning. The launch was to take place early 
in the afternoon, and would be witnessed by many 
thousands of people; and when the whole twenty-four 
schooners were afloat and safely moored, the remainder of 
the day and the earlier hours of the evening were to be 
given up to festivity in honour of the occasion. Having 
imparted to us this news, he left us, promising to be on the 
beach at the same spot an hour after nightfall on the 
morrow. 

The next afternoon was devoted to the completion of 
our few simple preparations, the schooners of course 
carefully maintaining a good safe offing of about twenty 
miles, until about mid afternoon, when both got under way 
and proceeded to beat up, under easy canvas, toward the 


cove. We had timed ourselves well, as it happened, for as 
the boat’s keel grated softly upon the sandy shore of the 
cove, the man whom we had gone to meet emerged from 
the thick growth of vegetation that marked the face of the 
cliff, and strode across the beach toward us. He scrambled 
into the gig, and we pushed off again at once, making the 
best of our way back to the schooner. 


20: THE DESTRUCTION OF TUTA’S NEW FLEET 


At length, when we were well out of earshot of the 
shore, I said — 

“Well, Oru, what of the launch? Has it taken place? And 
was it a success?” 

“It has taken place, Chief,” answered Oru, “amid the 
rejoicings of thousands, every individual of whom is burning 
to wipe out the terrible reverse that you have inflicted upon 
Tuta, in capturing her entire fleet and making prisoners of 
the flower of her manhood. Never before — so they say — 
has there been an occasion productive of such intense and 
universal excitement and enthusiasm in Tuta since _ it 
became a nation; for they are now confident that, 
possessing ships and weapons equal to our own in point of 
efficiency, the final and complete subjugation of Avelia, and 
its annexation to Tuta, are foregone conclusions. 

“Yet this cup of rejoicing was not without its dash of 
bitterness, as I will make clear presently. The pageant, I 
frankly confess, was magnificent beyond anything that 
these eyes of mine have hitherto beheld. Arotaa himself, 
clad in his superb robes of state, led the procession of 
nobles from the palace to the dockyard, his escort being ten 
thousand fighting men armed and equipped as for war, 
each regiment having its own especial ensign unfurled and 
borne aloft in its midst. Then the nobles, fired with warlike 
enthusiasm, have all raised private corps of fighting men, 
each corps clad in its own distinctive uniform; and these 
also were present, each corps being led by the chief who 
had raised it, and who marched with his banner borne aloft 
before him. The streets were so profusely and magnificently 
decorated with ropes and wreaths and chaplets of flowers 
that methinks every garden in Tuta must have been 
stripped to find material for the occasion; while the 
inhabitants, dressed in gala attire, fared forth in thousands 


to behold the procession and afterwards follow it to the 
dockyard. 

“The dockyard itself was, if possible, even more 
splendidly decorated than the streets; while the schooners 
— the pride and cynosure of every eye, and the objects of 
all the rejoicing — were festooned and garlanded with the 
choicest flowers procurable. 

“The act of consigning the schooners to the water was 
rendered as impressive as possible by constituting it an 
elaborate religious ceremony, especially arranged for the 
occasion by the Arch Priest himself, and invested with all 
the pomp and circumstance of which our religion is 
capable, sacrifices being offered to the Gods of War and the 
Elements, special prayers recited invoking their particular 
blessing and protection, and, generally, those of the other 
Deities, for the ships and those who are to man them; and 
patriotic hymns sung not only by the great body of priests 
and their acolytes, but also by the entire assembly. Then, 
everything being ready, each ship was in turn solemnly 
named by the Arch Priest; the signal for the launch was 
given by Arotaa himself; and the ships, one after another, 
began to glide down the ways toward the water. 

“And then the enthusiasm of the multitude — at that 
moment at its height — was suddenly damped, for the 
schooner that stood next to the skeleton of the poor old 
Yuna unexpectedly, and without the slightest warning, fell 
over on her side, and there remained, killing and maiming 
nearly a hundred people, as well as inflicting upon herself 
very serious injuries. 

“Then, almost before the extent of this disaster could 
be realized, the remaining twenty-three schooners had 
reached the water, and a further mishap had occurred, 
certain of the ships crashing together, to their mutual 
damage; while, of the others, it was presently observed that 
not one of them sat upright in the water, some of them 
heeling most dangerously over in one direction, while the 


rest inclined equally dangerously in the other, to the great 
terror and consternation of those on board them, many of 
whom, unprepared for such an occurrence, were taken 
unawares and so cast into the sea, with much consequent 
loss of life.” 

Even as Oru spoke the concluding words of his 
narrative I clearly realized what had happened; and the 
contretemps was easily explainable. Our Avelian schooners 
— of which, of course, the Tutan craft were more or less 
accurate copies — were especially built for speed and 
weatherliness, and were consequently designed with a deep 
hull, a sharp rise of floor, and a wedge-like midship section 
that gave them practically no initial stability, and left them 
wholly dependent upon their ballast for the power to stand 
upright and carry the generous spread of canvas wherewith 
I had provided them. It was clear that Ramaru, never 
having had this peculiarity in the design of the craft 
explained to him, had failed to understand or appreciate it, 
and had allowed the schooners to be launched with empty 
holds; with the result that Oru had so graphically described. 

I could readily understand the consternation and 
chagrin of our friends the enemy at the eccentric behaviour 
of the new craft upon which they were building such high 
hopes; but I did not deem it necessary to enter into any 
explanation of the matter; and Oru continued — 

“The anger of the people at these serious mishaps was 
intense, and found vent in murmurings against and 
denunciations of the authorities who were responsible for 
the adoption of so strange and incomprehensible a design 
for their new warships; while Ramaru was vigorously and 
unhesitatingly denounced as an emissary of Avelia who, 
having approached the Tutans with false representations, 
had crippled the nation and disastrously hindered its plans 
of conquest by leading it to uselessly expend a vast amount 
of labour and material — for no one seemed able to devise a 
plan whereby the schooners may be rendered capable of 


performing the service for which they were intended. There 
was even a loud and persistent demand that Ramaru should 
be impaled; and — although I cannot vouch for the fact of 
my own knowledge — I heard it confidently asserted by 
several persons that Arotaa had so far complied with the 
popular demand as to give orders for his arrest. Be that as 
it may, there was a great tumult, which ended in the 
populace being driven out of the dockyard by the soldiery; 
while, as for the schooners, they were eventually, with some 
difficulty, taken to the moorings that had previously been 
prepared for them, and secured thereto.” 

“It is well, Oru,” said I, when the narrator had brought 
his report to a close; “events could not have gone more 
favourably than they have for Avelia, had they been 
prearranged by myself. The building of those schooners has 
resulted in a ghastly fiasco; and I gravely doubt whether 
the Tutans will suffer themselves to be persuaded to any 
further attempts in that direction. As for yourself, Oru, you 
have discharged a difficult and exceedingly dangerous duty 
with equal zeal and discretion; and you may rest assured 
that the important service which you have rendered to 
Avelia will be remembered to your advantage. But those 
schooners must be destroyed, lest some bright genius 
among the Tutans should hit upon the secret of what is 
wrong with them, and remedy the defect. Tell me, 
therefore, how are the newly launched craft moored?” 

“They are secured,” answered Oru, “to a long chain of 
mooring-buoys, which, in their turn, are fastened to heavy 
anchors ranged along the bed of the harbour at regular 
intervals, allowing ample space between them for the 
schooners to swing clear of each other. They are moored 
opposite the dockyard, and about a quarter of a mile from 
the shore, with no other ships near them.” 

“Good!” I exclaimed. “One thing more. Can you tell me 
in what depth of water they are anchored?” 


“Nay,” answered Oru, “that I cannot, for certain, 
having had no opportunity to ascertain. But I overheard one 
workman remark to another that to him it seemed scarcely 
safe to leave such costly ships where they are, in their 
present insecure condition; since, should any of them 
happen to overturn and sink, they must be irretrievably 
lost. I judge, therefore, that there must be at least four 
fathoms of water at the spot where they lie.” 

“Four fathoms!” mused I. “Well, that should suffice. 
Think you,” I continued, turning to Oru, “that there is room 
between the schooners and the shore for the Queen and the 
Mirama to safely anchor inside them?” 

“Yes,” answered Oru, “there is room, but with nothing 
to spare. And, even so, it will be necessary that we should 
anchor with but a short scope of cable, paying out only just 
sufficient to permit our anchor to get a grip of the ground, 
and no more.” 

“And do you know the navigation of the harbour well 
enough to pilot us in despite the darkness?” I asked. 

“T know it so well,” answered Oru, “that I could almost 
make my way in blindfold, were I told when the ship is fair 
midway between the Heads. And at least I know it well 
enough to enable me to safely pilot a ship in on a much 
darker night than even this promises to be.” 

“It is enough,” said I. “Here is the Queen. We will get 
aboard and fill away at once. And upon approaching the 
entrance of the harbour, you, Oru, shall take charge as 
pilot, and conduct the schooners to the berth of which I 
have spoken inside the new ships.” 
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When we boarded the Queen, the Mirama was lying 
hove-to close under our lee quarter; and I hailed her, 
informing her captain that I was about to fill away for 
Okananga harbour, and requesting him to do the same, 
following in the wake of the Queen, but taking care not to 


fall foul of us in the darkness. And I also gave him precise 
instructions as to my intentions in the matter of anchoring 
when we should arrive in the harbour, together with the 
precautions that I desired him to observe then and 
afterwards. 

It was within two hours of midnight when, under short 
canvas, we slid in between the Heads that guard the 
entrance of the noble lagoon-like harbour of Okananga. The 
night was dark, with an overcast sky that almost completely 
blotted out the light of the stars; there was consequently 
but meagre chance of our being seen, even had the Tutans 
been up and about. But this was scarcely likely to be the 
case, their habits being early, like those of the Avelians. 

The bay or harbour was, roughly, of circular shape, 
about two miles in diameter; and along the shore at the 
inner extremity of it, almost directly opposite the entrance, 
was built the town and port of Okananga, with its extensive 
and well-appointed dockyard in the middle of its sea-front, 
the wharves and the commercial part of the town being on 
one side, and the promenade and residential part being on 
the other. As we passed inside the Heads I could see 
nothing save the loom of the land on both sides and ahead; 
but Oru appeared to know as precisely the whereabouts of 
the few dangers that impeded the navigation as though 
they had been in plain view, and he piloted us in with the 
utmost confidence. It took us all of twenty minutes to reach 
the roadstead, where a very sharp look-out became 
necessary to enable as to steer clear of the various craft at 
anchor; and in order to avoid any outcry that might possibly 
be heard and excite inconvenient curiosity or raise an 
alarm, I stationed a line of men along the deck to pass the 
word from Oru to the helmsman. In a few minutes we had 
threaded our way through the craft occupying the outer 
anchorage, when Oru gave the word to take in everything, 
and we settled away our halliards and dragged noiselessly 
upon the down-hauls, getting in our canvas with as little 


flapping or other noise as possible. Then, with the way that 
the schooners still had on them, we slid past the 
westernmost of the new schooners and, jamming our helms 
hard a-starboard, anchored, with springs on our cables, 
between the objects of our quest and the shore, and as near 
to the former as was at all prudent. The actual letting-go of 
our two anchors created rather an alarming amount of 
noise, and seemed to attract some attention aboard certain 
of the other craft, moored at no very great distance from 
us; but this was, of course, unavoidable. We could only hope 
that nothing serious would come of it, and get about the 
business upon which we were engaged with all possible 
expedition. 

The instant that our anchors were down, each 
schooner promptly dropped her gig into the water; each 
boat was then brought to her parent ship’s gangway; and 
the boats’ crews, each under the first lieutenant of its 
proper ship, took their places. The boats were then rapidly 
loaded with as many as they could carry of a kind of carcass 
that I had caused to be prepared, consisting of a quantity of 
highly combustible material, packed loosely in canvas sacks 
that had previously been soaked in a_ particularly 
inflammable kind of oil. Each carcass was as much as two 
men could conveniently lift or handle; and I had caused 
seventy-five of them to be prepared; namely three for each 
of the new Tutan schooners, and three for the skeleton of 
the Yuna. For I had determined to destroy not only the 
schooners that the Tutans had built at such great cost, but 
also the copy or pattern from which they had worked. I felt 
that, this done, the Avelians might reasonably hope to enjoy 
a fairly long period of immunity from aggression — if, 
indeed, the act upon which I had determined had not the 
effect of putting a stop altogether to further hostilities; for I 
gravely doubted whether, even with the experience and 
knowledge which they had already gained, they would be 
able to remember enough of what they had done to feel 


justified in undertaking so serious a business as the attempt 
to build another fleet of schooners, without a guide or copy 
of some sort to work from; to say nothing of the very strong 
doubt as to the desirability of the design of the vessels that 
would certainly be raised by the mishaps that had attended 
their first venture in that direction. 

The boats, loaded gunwale-deep, quickly pushed off, 
and making their respective ways to the _ opposite 
extremities of the line of newly launched schooners, briskly 
proceeded with the work of depositing the carcasses, and 
arranging or a good hearty conflagration. Working as 
expeditiously as possible, it took the boats nearly three 
hours to arrange everything satisfactorily; then, beginning 
at the extremities of the line, as before, they rapidly passed 
along it, igniting the carcasses already stowed aboard each 
schooner as they went. This done along the whole line of 
schooners, the two boats made a dash together for the 
dockyard, and went energetically to work to secure the 
complete destruction of the Yuna and the damaged 
schooner that had fallen over on the ways alongside her. 
Ten minutes later, two small sparks of flame, appearing 
simultaneously, and quickly flaring up into fierce bonfires, 
told that the work of destruction ashore had _ fairly 
commenced; while rapidly growing clouds of smoke, the 
lower portions of which here and there already began to 
reflect the fierce flickering of flames, told that afloat also 
the work was proceeding apace. 





The rapidly-increasing glare of the flames ashore 
enabled us to see that the crews who had wrought the 
destruction had just succeeded in regaining their boats and 
pushing off from the wharf, when the hideous and quickly 
growing din of a huge gong, furiously beaten, arose from 
some spot in the rear portion of the dockyard; and while its 
clamour still continued several figures appeared hurrying 
out of the surrounding darkness toward the two craft that 
were burning ashore. There were not very many of them — 
perhaps not more than thirty or forty altogether — and they 
gathered round the flaming craft with gestures eloquently 
expressive of the consternation that undoubtedly possessed 
them. Then they peered out to seaward; and loud cries of 
dismay proclaimed the fact that they had discovered their 
new fleet also to be flames, and burning briskly. This dire 
discovery seemed to stir them into life and activity, for at 
once they rushed away in various directions, some — as we 
presently discovered — to get buckets and endeavour to 
extinguish the flames, and others to give the alarm in the 
town. 

I was of course quite prepared for what had just 
happened; it would have been the height of absurdity on my 
part to have imagined for a moment that it would be 
possible for us to effect the destruction of the entire Tutan 
fleet without discovery; and I had made all my preparations 
for such a contingency. Accordingly, we hove in on our 
springs until each schooner was canted sufficiently to bring 
both her Maxims to bear unobstructedly upon the 
dockyard; and then, the moment that any attempt was 
made to save the blazing schooners, we opened fire upon 
all who sought to approach them. The flash and thudding 
report of the guns seemed to strike terror to the Tutans, 
especially as nearly every report was followed by the fall of 
some unfortunate and too pertinacious individual; and in 
less than five minutes we had cleared the yard, or at least 


that portion of it in the immediate vicinity of the burning 
craft. 

The Yuna and her unfortunate sister — or daughter — 
quickly became roaring masses of flame; and then we saw 
that the fire and sparks, fanned by an inshore wind, had 
caught the workshops, which, one after another, burst into 
a blaze, until the entire block of buildings was in flames. 
Then we gradually became aware of a gathering sound not 
unlike the hoarse thunder of surf upon a distant rocky 
shore, save that, in the present case, the sound rapidly 
grew and strengthened until we were able to identify it as 
the tramp of a mighty approaching crowd of excitedly 
talking people; and about five minutes later the blazing 
dockyard became literally alive with people, some four 
hundred of whom were soldiers, armed with crossbows! 
This peculiarity at once attracted my attention, as proving 
that Ramaru was quite determined to attain to the object of 
his desires and ambition, if this could be achieved by 
placing his new friends on an equal footing with the 
Avelians in the matter of weapons and equipment generally. 

The soldiers advanced in admirable order to the edge 
of the quay, and at once opened a hot fire of bolts upon us 
and our consort, both of us being rendered plainly visible to 
them by the light of the now fiercely blazing dockyard and 
the schooners outside us. And under cover of this fierce and 
surprisingly well-directed fire, a strong body of men made a 
bold attempt to approach and do battle with the flames that 
were fast devouring the dockyard buildings and the two 
schooners on shore. 

As though animated by the same impulse, the Queen 
and the Mirama at once brought their Maxims to bear upon 
these daring foes, one Maxim in each schooner being 
directed upon those who essayed to fight the flames, while 
the other played upon the serried ranks of the soldiery, 
raking their whole line from end to end, and mowing down 
whole swaths of them, so that in less than a minute at least 


a quarter of them were down, while the remainder, frantic 
with terror at the awful execution wrought by the 
mysterious weapons, were flying for their lives. 

But the few seconds during which we were under the 
fire from their crossbows proved nearly enough for me, one 
of the bolts from their first discharge burying itself in my 
right breast and inflicting a deep and dangerous wound. 
The ship’s surgeon, however, promptly attended to me, 
extracting the missile and dressing the wound with very 
considerable skill, thus enabling me to remain on deck and 
continue to direct operations until the fight was over. And a 
most stubborn and determined resistance did those gallant 
Tutans oppose to us, sheltering behind walls and in 
buildings — in fact, taking the fullest advantage of every 
inch of cover that they could find — galling us persistently 
with a wonderfully well-directed fire during the whole time 
that we remained at anchor, and inflicting upon us a loss of 
seven killed and twenty-nine more or less_ seriously 
wounded. 

Nor was this all. Boats by the score resolutely pushed 
off from the shore and made the most determined efforts to 
reach us, doubtless with the intention of carrying the 
schooners by boarding; and our gunners were kept busy by 
the multitude of our assailants and the pertinacity with 
which they forced home their attack. But, despite both their 
numbers and their pertinacity, our Maxim fire eventually 
proved too much for them; not a single boat succeeded in 
getting alongside either of us; and eventually, after at least 
a dozen boats’ crews had been annihilated, the rest 
abandoned the attempt and retreated to the shore in 
despair, leaving us masters of the situation. But our fight 
with the forces on shore continued to be waged with the 
utmost obstinacy until not only the entire fleet of schooners 
but also the dockyard itself was totally destroyed; when, 
having accomplished all — and, indeed, somewhat more 


than all — that we had undertaken to do, we weighed, and 
stood out to sea, homeward-bound. 

The whole operation of completely destroying the 
Tutan fleet and dockyard kept us busy until sunrise; and it 
was not until well on in the afternoon of the next day that 
we arrived at Tongatava, by which time the anguish of my 
wound had thrown me into a high fever, and for the 
following eight days I lay raving and raging in delirium, 
never at peace for a moment, and hovering all the while on 
the border-land between this world and the next. 


21: MORE TREACHERY! 


When at length the fever was subdued, and my reason 
returned to me, I found myself, weak as a newly-born infant, 
installed in a large, lofty, airy apartment on the first-floor 
storey of the palace, with an exceptionally large window- 
opening, giving access to a colonnaded balcony that 
shielded the interior of the room from the direct rays of the 
sun, while, lying upon my couch, I could look out upon the 
waters of the harbour and see everything that came and 
went thereon. A soft yet deliciously refreshing flower- 
scented breeze was pouring in through the window- 
opening, and I found Pamara and Yuna, assisted by a band 
of silent-footed helpers, in close attendance upon me, with 
half-a-score of physicians constantly passing in and out, 
anxiously watching my progress — as I found had been the 
case from the moment when they brought me ashore from 
the Queen. For it appeared that Oru and the skipper of the 
Queen, growing alarmed at the rapidity with which the 
fever had strengthened its hold upon me, had taken counsel 
together during our run home from Tuta; with the result 
that as soon as we arrived within signalling distance of the 
station on the mountain summit of Avelia they had signalled 
the intelligence that I was seriously wounded and in a dying 
condition, and this alarming news had at once been 
repeated to Tongatava; as a consequence of which, Ilia had 
caused most elaborate preparations to be made for my 
reception, and had summoned a whole army of physicians 
to take medical charge of me upon my arrival. It was about 
the middle of the forenoon when I first came to myself, and 
Ilia was then in the Chamber of Counsel, transacting the 
usual daily routine business; but when, in accordance with 
her strict injunctions, the news was conveyed to her of my 
return to consciousness, she at once most unceremoniously 
dissolved the assembly and hurried to my bedside, where, I 


subsequently learned, she had regularly taken her turn 
with the others in nursing me. The joy and satisfaction of 
my tender-hearted nurses at the favourable change in my 
condition were positively extravagant in their exuberance, 
and touched me profoundly; but they were no greater than 
was the satisfaction of my physicians. This latter 
circumstance I naturally attributed to the fact that my life 
was regarded as of rather exceptional value and 
importance to the country generally, and that the 
preservation of it would doubtless redound greatly to the 
credit of those who had me in charge; but the matter 
assumed quite another complexion when sometime 
afterwards Yuna casually informed me that Ilia had given 
the medicos clearly to understand that impalement and the 
slow fire were among the least of the many 
unpleasantnesses to which they might confidently look 
forward in the unfortunate event of my happening to slip 
through their fingers! With the cessation of the fever, 
however, my naturally robust constitution quickly asserted 
itself, my recovery was rapid; and within a month of the 
reception of my wound I was once more able to give some 
attention to the multitudinous details of the many 
undertakings that I had initiated, as well as to inaugurate 
others, among which I may mention the manufacture of 
rifles and cannon. The urgent need for these weapons had 
been brought home to me most forcibly during our raid 
upon the Tutan fleet and dockyard; for I then clearly 
realized that, had our two schooners but been armed with 
guns on that occasion, we could there and then have 
achieved the conquest of Tuta without further ado. 

As I once more began to mingle freely with my fellow- 
men, the conviction gradually grew upon me that, while 
among my own especial friends and adherents my latest 
achievement had greatly strengthened my influence and 
very appreciably increased their faith in me, there was a 
gradually widening section of the nobility and others who 


were exhibiting a steadily growing disposition to look 
askance upon me, and even in some cases to regard me 
more or less openly with enmity; while it by and by came to 
my knowledge that a few of the more daring spirits, still 
harping upon the same old string, had ventured to openly 
assert that my altogether too vigorous course of action 
against Tuta was fast converting that nation from a 
comparatively passive into a dangerously active and 
virulently irreconcilable enemy! There was nothing as yet, 
however — so far as I could discover — of so actively hostile 
a character in the conduct of any of these persons as to 
justify me in taking action of any kind in the matter; indeed, 
so very careful were they that, although there was indirect 
evidence enough, and to spare, of the fact that certain 
individuals were sedulously working to sap my popularity 
and influence and thwart my schemes, I found it quite 
impossible to fix the blame upon any specific person. Yet 
such investigations as I was quietly enabled to make 
seemed to point pretty conclusively to the fact that many of 
the relatives and friends of the traitor Ramaru were more 
or less intimately associated with the movement. I was of 
course not very greatly surprised at this; for it seemed only 
natural that Ramaru’s connections and intimates should 
regard me as the direct cause of the man’s downfall; but I 
committed the serious mistake of supposing their somewhat 
thinly veiled hostility as nothing more than the harmless 
ebullition of their resentment. The affair, thus regarded, 
soon assumed so trivial and innocuous a character that I 
ceased to regard it seriously, and indeed soon lost sight of it 
in the interest wherewith I beheld, from day to day, the 
rapid development of my plans, the steady growth of the 
hulls and machinery of the two new cruisers, the fast 
accumulating stock of guns, small-arms, and ammunition, 
and the several subsidiary projects that were also now in 
full swing. 


It will readily be understood that I was anxious to learn 
how the Tutans had taken the destruction of their new fleet, 
and whether it had produced the desired effect of inducing 
them to altogether abandon the idea of repeating their raid. 
Almost the first thing I did, therefore, when I once more 
found myself able to attend to business matters, was to 
send Oru back to Tuta, to find out as much as he could in 
the course of a month; and then return to me with such 
news as he had been able to pick up. The result, in brief, of 
this was the discovery that — as I had quite expected — the 
Tutans had altogether abandoned the idea of a raid, for the 
present; although everybody was furious at the loss of the 
schooners, and was breathing vague threats of what the 
Tutans would eventually do by way of revenge. 

So exceedingly useful did I find the information thus 
obtained that I determined to continue and make 
permanent the Secret Service Department that had in this 
modest fashion been brought into existence; and 
accordingly, after granting Oru a month’s leave, I sent him 
away again in the schooner Janea with carte blanche to act 
as he deemed best, and with instructions to return only 
when he had some important item of information. 

It was some five months later that, wishing to expedite 
the completion of a certain piece of work, I arranged a 
redistribution of the Tutan prisoners of war; which 
arrangement included the withdrawal of six hundred men 
from the forts that were in process of being remodelled at 
the mouth of Takapata harbour. The order was given, and I 
thought no more of the matter for the moment. Two days 
later, however, Ruatee presented himself before me with 
the information that it had been found impossible to 
execute my order in full, as the prisoners who had been at 
work upon the forts were not sufficient in number, and he 
desired to be informed from what source it was my pleasure 
that he should make up the deficiency. 


This statement very considerably astonished me; for I 
had made the arrangement with the lists showing the 
disposition of the prisoners before me. The first explanation 
that suggested itself was that I had somehow made a stupid 
blunder; but upon again referring to the lists I was quite 
unable to discover that I had done so. The lists showed that 
the number of prisoners engaged upon the forts numbered 
eight hundred; consequently the withdrawal of six hundred 
of them should manifestly have left two hundred still at the 
disposal of the officer in charge of the work. Instead of 
which I was told that the whole number employed had 
proved insufficient to meet my draft. I could not understand 
it; and after thinking the matter over for a few minutes I 
determined personally to investigate it forthwith; and 
accordingly proceeded to Takapata that same afternoon. 

Upon my arrival at the forts which were in process of 
being remodelled, I found the officer in charge — an 
individual named Cambas — in solitary possession, and in a 
most perturbed state of mind arising out of the 
apprehension that something had somehow gone very 
seriously wrong. And it soon became apparent that his 
apprehension was but too well grounded; for, upon 
examining him, I learned that but a week previous to the 
receipt of my draft, he had been visited by Nokato — the 
officer in general charge of the prisoners, and who was 
responsible for their well-being and safe-keeping — who 
had withdrawn four hundred and twenty men from the 
works, and had embarked them on board the Avelian war 
schooners Tapilia, Yilah, Ruatapa, Takapata, Tongatava, 
Raramanga, and Otavu, with the explanation that they were 
detailed for works to be at once commenced at the little 
port of Raramanga. The embarkation had been most 
hurriedly accomplished; and the _ schooners had 
immediately afterwards sailed in company. 

The matter now began to assume an exceedingly ugly 
aspect; for here were over four hundred prisoners of war 


and no less than seven of our fighting schooners dispatched 
heaven only knew where — for I did not for a moment 
believe that they had really gone to Raramanga — not only 
without any orders from me, but absolutely without my 
knowledge! 

I at once telegraphed to Raramanga to inquire 
whether the schooners or the prisoners were there; and 
half-an-hour later received the reply that I had quite 
expected, namely that nothing had been seen or was there 
known of either. Thereupon I telegraphed to Ruatee, at 
Tongatava, to at once effect the arrest of Nokato, and bring 
him before me at the palace, at the earliest possible 
moment; after which I boarded the Ilia and returned to 
Palace Island, in a most anxious and uncomfortable state of 
mind. 

It was quite late that same night ere Ruatee presented 
himself at my quarters; and I was by no means surprised to 
learn from him that Nokato had disappeared about a week 
ago, leaving no trace of his whereabouts. But his 
disappearance went a long way toward substantiating an 
exceedingly ugly suspicion that now took definite shape in 
my mind, to the effect that the whole incident was neither 
more nor less than the successful outcome of a very 
formidable conspiracy, of widespreading ramifications, 
having for its object the betrayal of the missing schooners 
to Tuta, and my own overthrow. And with this conviction 
every moment strengthening within my mind, I sat down 
and discussed the situation in its entirety with Ruatee; 
finally dismissing him with instructions to cause the arrest 
of certain persons who were closely connected with Nokato, 
and with the captains of the missing schooners. 

Ilia was bitterly distressed when I acquainted her, on 
the next morning, with the unpleasant fact of the 
disappearance of the schooners and the prisoners; and still 
more so when I explained to her the strong reasons there 
were for supposing that the mystery, when solved, would 


probably disclose the existence of a widespread conspiracy 
among Avelians of high rank. 

“Ah, my dear Geoffrey,” she exclaimed, laying her hand 
upon my arm to emphasize her remark, “all this goes to 
show how very foolish it is to palter with treason. You know 
— none better — how utterly averse I am from the infliction 
of punishment — there is nothing that I so thoroughly hate 
and dread as the necessity for it; yet I am convinced that 
there are certain crimes — and treason is one of them — for 
which it is the only cure. If you had allowed me to deal with 
Suloo, Roami, Nomavi, and Malacasi in the old-fashioned 
way which the Avelians understand, I think it exceedingly 
probable that this would never have happened.” 

To be perfectly frank, I thought so too, but I was not 
going to admit as much to her; for utterly as I detested the 
crime of treason, and serious as the consequences were 
likely to be of this particular example of it, I had set my face 
absolutely against the perpetuation of the “old- fashioned,” 
barbarous punishments by impalement and the slow fire, 
and was determined that under no circumstances would I 
ever even tacitly admit their desirability, or assent to their 
infliction. 

The Queen, that morning, entered the Chamber of 
Counsel leaning upon my arm; and at once proceeded to 
dispatch the routine business of the day with a celerity that 
not only caused her worthy Advisers to gape with 
astonishment, but also to regard one another with 
questioning looks that speedily gave place to glances of 
very lively apprehension. And these, in turn, as quickly 
yielded to looks of the most pronounced consternation 
when, upon the conclusion of this routine business, Ruatee 
appeared in the Chamber, at the head of a strong guard, 
having eight of the most distinguished nobles of Avelia in 
custody. 

Waiting until the confusion attendant upon this 
unexpected entry had subsided, and silence had been 


restored, Ilia said, in accents that betrayed her deep 
distress — 

“Most noble sirs, it bitterly grieves me to inform you 
that certain facts yesterday came to light which, there is 
but too much reason to believe, point to the existence of a 
widespreading canker of treason among those whose 
exalted position ought to render them the most jealous 
guardians of the safety, honour, and welfare of their 
country. 

“You are all perfectly — and some of you very painfully 
— aware how, for many, many moons, Avelia has been 
cruelly victimized and terrorized by Tuta; how, time after 
time, we have not only been remorselessly robbed of the 
increase of our corn and cattle, but have also had the flower 
of our young men torn from their parents’ arms and all that 
is dearest to them, and consigned to a life of cruel and 
bitter slavery, than which death itself were preferable — as 
hath been abundantly testified by those who have happily 
been delivered from their state of bondage through the 
energy and courage of the noble Geoffrey. 

“Most noble sirs, some of you whom I now look upon 
are childless this day because your sons have been stolen 
from you by the Tutans; and, oh! how your hearts must 
have ached and bled for those lost sons when you heard — 
as you must have heard from the mouths of those who 
speak from experience — of the bitter suffering that they 
have endured for years — aye, and are enduring at this 
moment — at the hands of our fierce and cruel enemy! 
There are thousands of parents now in Avelia whose days 
must be a burden to them and their nights a horror 
because of the haunting thought of their children’s misery. 
And all this of which I have spoken, and much more, has 
befallen us because, until the noble Geoffrey came among 
us, we were never strong enough to successfully oppose the 
systematic tyranny and oppression of Tuta! Is it necessary 
for me to further probe your wounds, noble sirs; to further 


remind you of what, for many moons, we have endured at 
the merciless hands of the Tutans; of how fervently we have 
desired deliverance from the power of the enemy; of how 
earnestly yet unavailingly we strove for it; of how 
ceaselessly we have clamoured to the Gods and besought 
them — aye, with many bitter tears — to help us; and, 
finally, how joyfully and thankfully we welcomed among us 
the appearance of the noble Geoffrey — regarding him as in 
very truth a gift from the Gods and a direct answer to our 
supplications — when we learned how vast was _ his 
knowledge, how boundless his resource, how infinite his 
confidence in his own power to help us? And you are all 
possessed of as full and perfect a knowledge as myself of 
the complete success of our War Chief, not only in 
frustrating the last attempted raid of the Tutans, and the 
deliverance of many thousands of our young men from a 
living death, restoring them instead to the longing arms of 
their relatives and friends; but also in the matter of his late 
daring raid upon the Tutan fleet of new warships, in the 
harbour of Okananga itself; wherein, at the risk and almost 
at the cost of his life, he destroyed both their fleet and their 
dockyard; thus striking a blow that, we had every reason to 
believe, would have effectually discouraged our enemies 
from again molesting us until such time as we have 
completed our preparations to meet and defeat them at all 
points. 

“One would have thought that, after such a plight as 
was ours, such deeds as those of which I have just spoken 
would have sufficed to win for the Chief universal and 
undying gratitude and love; yet we know, to-day, to our 
bitter shame and sorrow, that it has not. There was, 
perhaps, some faint shadow of excuse for Suloo, the would- 
be murderer, and for Roami, Nomavi, and Malacasi, the 
plotters and would-be traitors, for they at least acted upon 
insufficient knowledge and _ strong though perverted 
convictions; but what shall we say of Ramaru, who, when I 


exercised my right and prerogative to choose whom I would 
for my future husband, presumptuously deemed himself 
aggrieved because I chose the noble Geoffrey rather than 
he, the contemptible creature who allowed base jealousy of 
a better man than himself to convert him into a traitor to 
his kin, his country, and his Queen? We know the details of 
his crime; how that he not only went over and allied himself 
to our enemies, but also surrendered to them the warship 
with the command of which he was entrusted, and further 
imparted to them all the information of which he, as an 
honoured and trusted defender of his country, became 
possessed; shamefully desirous of assisting, to the utmost of 
his ability, in the downfall and ruin of his native land! 

“That Avelia should have bred one such traitor is 
shame enough; but oh! sirs, how shall we endure the shame 
of knowing that instead of one traitor only, Avelia has bred 
at least nine, namely Ramaru, Nokato — through whose 
baseness more than four hundred prisoners of war have 
been allowed to escape and rejoin the ranks of the foe — 
and Yumi, Ahranu, Narama, Tolo, Naji, Apula, and Aru, the 
captains of seven of our fighting ships, who, there is but too 
much reason to believe, have followed Ramaru’s shameful 
example! Noble sirs, if the nobles of Avelia are going to turn 
against her like this, what is to become of our unhappy 
country? What can become of her, save that she must fall 
into the hands of the Tutans, to be their thrall and prey for 
ever? 

“I ask you, is this the wish of my people? Have I 
governed you so ill that Arotaa has become in your eyes a 
more desirable monarch than myself? Do you crave for 
slavery and poverty rather than for freedom, peace, and 
prosperity? If so, then I pray you to let me know it; and my 
lord Geoffrey and I will leave you and Avelia to the fate you 
wish for, and will go out into the great world together; while 
you can send a deputation to Arotaa, surrendering to him 
your country, and humbly begging that of his clemency he 


will graciously grant you permission to live and toil for him 
as his slaves! 

“Consider, now, sirs, I pray you, and choose between 
Arotaa and myself. If your choice fall upon Arotaa, and the 
tyranny of Tuta be preferred, then there is no further need 
of fighting, of building warships, and providing munitions of 
war; all these labours may at once cease, and you may 
forthwith revert to your late condition — of the nature of 
which I need not again remind you. 

“But if you choose me, then I call upon you all to help 
me to stamp out and utterly exterminate this vile canker of 
treason that has revealed itself in our midst, like a deadly, 
unnatural growth upon an otherwise fair and beautiful 
body; and give me your loyal, whole-hearted support in my 
determination to make Avelia permanently free, 
prosperous, and happy! Noble sirs, it has come to this: we 
must conquer Tuta, or Tuta will conquer us! Which is it to 
be?” 


22: NOMAVI THE MEDDLESOME 


Keenly watching the faces of the Advisers, as I did, 
during Ilia’s impassioned address, it was clear that her 
bitter and scornful denunciation of the treachery that was 
fast becoming so terrible a menace to the country stung 
them to the quick. They shook their heads at each other, 
intimating stem disavowal of any connection or sympathy 
with the accursed thing, and threw up their hands in horror 
and anger at the specific examples that the Queen quoted; 
while, as for poor old Petaras, he was so completely 
overwhelmed with grief and shame that he buried his face 
in his hands in a vain attempt to conceal the tears that 
streamed down his withered cheeks, while he sobbed like a 
child. 

A profound silence, lasting for several minutes, 
succeeded to Ilia’s earnest appeal. Then Petaras, rising to 
his feet, passed along the whole line of the assemblage, 
conferring for a few moments with each, until he had 
acquainted himself with the sentiments of every member. 
Finally he advanced from the midst of his fellows, and, 
bowing to the Queen with a gesture eloquent of deep 
sorrow and devotion, he said — 

“Your Majesty, if we are slow to reply to the 
momentous question that you have put to us, it is because 
our hearts are bowed down with grief and shame that our 
beloved Sovereign should have been brought to the pass of 
finding it necessary to put it.” 

Here he paused for an instant, glanced keenly at the 
faces of his fellow Advisers, and 

resumed — 

“Your Majesty, in the extremity of the sorrow and 
despair into which you have been plunged by certain 
deplorable occurrences, has offered us our choice between 
your own benign rule and the grinding tyranny to which we 


should unquestionably be subjected under that of Arotaa; 
between freedom and slavery, riches and poverty, life and a 
living death! There can be but one answer to such a 
magnanimous offer. We choose life, freedom, happiness, 
and prosperity; we choose the rule of your Majesty, with 
everything that is therein implied; and here and now we 
individually renew our solemn vow of eternal fidelity, 
unswerving loyalty, and implicit obedience to our gracious 
and adored Sovereign Lady and Queen.” 

And therewith he advanced to the foot of Ilia’s dais, 
prostrated himself before it in an attitude of passionate 
devotion, and, taking the Queen’s hand, first impressed a 
fervent kiss upon it, and then laid it upon his head, 
according to the recognized form and ceremonial. Then, 
rising, he stood aside and beckoned the other members 
forward, one by one, until each had in like manner renewed 
his oath of fidelity. Then Petaras again stood forth and 
resumed — 

“And now, as to this ‘vile canker of treason’ — as your 
Majesty has aptly termed it — that has manifested itself so 
unwholesomely among us. We regard it with the same 
horror and detestation as yourself; we feel that our 
language has no words strong enough wherewith to 
adequately denounce it; we are overwhelmed with the 
unspeakable humiliation and disgrace of it; it is a monstrous 
abomination, for which there can be no possible excuse or 
justification; and it must be utterly eradicated at all costs. 
Your Majesty has therefore but to indicate in what way we, 
your faithful counsellors, can best aid you in the matter, and 
we will render you that aid to the utmost extent of our 
ability.” 

“You can aid me,” answered Ilia, “by causing it to be 
proclaimed throughout the length and breadth of the land 
that I will show absolutely no mercy to traitors. They shall 
receive the most shameful and ignominious punishment 
that can be devised; and their disgrace shall attach not only 


to themselves but also to their parents, brothers, sisters, 
wives, and children, who shall become outcasts to whom it 
Shall be a crime to offer aid or succour! And you shall 
further proclaim that I command every person possessing 
any knowledge of another’s disposition toward treason to at 
once report that inclination to me, bringing to me some 
definite and tangible proof of the justice of the charge. And 
it is a law of the land, henceforth, that any person 
possessing, yet concealing, a knowledge of another person’s 
inclination toward treason, shall be equally guilty with the 
traitor himself, and be liable to the like punishment.” 

This new law was at once inscribed by Petaras in the 
Statute Book, and read over and signed by Ilia; after which 
she turned to me, and waving her hand toward the 
prisoners, who all this time had been witnessing, with fast- 
growing apprehension, what was passing, said — 

“Most noble Geoffrey, it was at your order that these 
persons were arrested. It is fitting, therefore, that you 
should personally question them upon those matters of 
which you require knowledge.” 

I bowed in acknowledgment of the Queen’s command; 
and then, turning toward the prisoners, said — 

“Tpolo, stand forth! Your nephew, Nokato, was the 
officer in charge of the prisoners of war, and was 
responsible for their safe-keeping. Eight days ago he 
withdrew four hundred and twenty of those prisoners from 
the forts in process of reconstruction at Takapata, and 
placed them on board certain of her Majesty’s war 
schooners, upon the pretence that they were to be 
employed at Raramanga. Know you anything in explanation 
of this act of Nokato’s? If so, relate what you know; and, if 
not, tell us, I pray you, what you know relative to Nokato’s 
recent actions and associates.” 

Ipolo, looking very white and frightened, stepped 
forward, as I had commanded, and said — 


“Noble Chief, I know, of a certainty, nothing of the 
motives that have led my nephew to the act of which you 
complain. I know only that, up to within a month ago, Avelia 
held no more loyal subject of her Majesty than Nokato; no 
more enthusiastic admirer and adherent of yourself than 
he. About that time, however, I became aware that his 
sentiments were undergoing a change; for whereas up to 
then he was wont to speak confidently and with enthusiasm 
of our speedy and complete triumph over the Tutans, of late 
he has been full of distrust and gloomy forebodings, which 
he attributed to certain conversations and discussions that 
he had held with Nomavi, the disgraced Adviser” — (here 
Ilia threw a glance full of meaning at me; and Petaras flung 
his hands upward with a gesture eloquent of angry despair) 
— “whom he regarded as a much misused man, and who 
persistently asserted that he had the best of authority for 
declaring that your aggressive action against Tuta had so 
thoroughly inflamed the anger of our enemies that they had 
resolutely determined to subdue utterly Avelia, at all costs; 
and that, furthermore, there could be no possible doubt as 
to their complete ability to carry their resolve to successful 
execution. The constant and confident reiteration of this 
assertion undoubtedly preyed upon Nokato’s mind, and 
terrified him; for whenever we spoke together upon the 
subject — as we frequently did — my nephew dwelt 
persistently upon the immense superiority in numbers, 
physique, courage, and determination of the Tutans over 
ourselves; indignantly demanding to know what hope such 
a nation as Avelia could possibly entertain of triumph over 
so terribly formidable an enemy. 

“And — I grieve to say it — he not only bitterly blamed 
you, most noble Geoffrey, for having — as he asserted — so 
irreparably provoked the Tutans; but he even dared so far 
as to murmur against her Majesty for permitting herself to 
be so disastrously influenced by you as to give her consent 
to acts which were certain, in his opinion, to lead to Avelia’s 


undoing. He seemed at first to be profoundly distressed at 
the ruin which he foresaw for Avelia; but latterly — that is 
to say, within a day or two of his disappearance — he again 
became cheerful, declaring that he had found a way of 
escape from the disasters that awaited his country. But he 
would not reveal to me that way of escape, because, as he 
said, I did not share his forebodings, but rather derided 
them, thereby arousing his anger, and, to some extent, I 
fear, alienating his affection.” 

“You say that Nokato’s change of sentiment was the 
result of his conversation with Nomavi,” I remarked. “Was 
Nomavi an intimate friend of Nokato?” 

“Only within the last moon or thereabout,” answered 
Ipolo. “At first, my nephew strenuously rejected Nomavi’s 
overtures of friendship, at that time regarding the man asa 
traitor, and altogether unworthy of the acquaintance or 
recognition of any honest man. But, ultimately, Nomavi’s 
pertinacity prevailed; Nokato changed his opinion with 
regard to him, and grew — as I have said — to regard him 
as the victim of a shameful piece of injustice; and for the 
last eight or ten days prior to Nokato’s disappearance the 
two men were almost continually together.” 

“And am I to understand that you know absolutely 
nothing whatever as to Nokato’s present whereabouts?” 
demanded I. 

“T am as ignorant upon that matter as yourself,” 
answered Ipolo. “Nor,” continued he, after a moment’s 
pause, “have I been able to discover the smallest clue 
toward the elucidation of the mystery.” 

“It is well, Ipolo; you may retire,” said I. “But see to it 
— and I speak now not only to you, but to all who are here 
present — that you keep securely locked within your own 
breast all knowledge of everything that has_ to-day 
transpired within this Chamber. Not even to the wife of 
your bosom shall any one of you communicate so much as a 


single word or hint of what has passed. You will disobey this 
injunction at your peril!” 

With an earnest assurance of the most implicit 
obedience, and a profound obeisance, Ipolo hastily 
withdrew; and the moment that he had vanished behind the 
curtain that closed the entrance of the Chamber of Counsel, 
I gave orders for Nomavi’s instant arrest. 

Then, one after the other, I subjected to a rigorously 
searching examination the relatives of the _ officers 
commanding the seven missing schooners; but with scant 
success, the whole of them averring that they could afford 
me no information whatever as to the whereabouts of the 
missing men, or the motives that had prompted their 
disappearance. There were two or three, however, who 
were able to say that Nomavi — Nomavi again — had been 
in close and frequent communication with some at least of 
the vanished officers; a statement that — in conjunction 
with what Ipolo had already revealed — _ greatly 
strengthened the suspicion that had already arisen within 
my mind that the disgraced Adviser was the man who could 
probably throw the strongest flood of light upon the 
mystery. 

Although I had issued the order for Nomavi’s arrest 
with an outward show of the most perfect confidence in 
Ruatee’s ability to execute it without the slightest difficulty, 
I had secret but very grave doubts as to whether the 
disgraced man would be foolish enough to permit himself to 
be taken; I was therefore agreeably surprised when, on the 
following morning, my father by adoption duly presented 
himself in the Chamber of Counsel, with his man safely in 
custody. But I soon learned that the arrest had not been 
accomplished without difficulty; the previous arrest of I polo 
and the others had given our man the alarm, and he had so 
effectually concealed himself that the hunt for him had 
occupied the whole of the preceding afternoon and night, 
the capture having been effected only barely in time to 


admit of the prisoner being present at the opening of the 
day’s proceedings. Having been formally presented, he was 
at once sent back to the guard room until the ordinary 
routine business of the day had been transacted, when he 
was once more brought into our presence. 

“Stand forth, Nomavi,” I exclaimed, when at length the 
man was marched in between two guards, with Ruatee 
bringing up the rear. “It is charged against you,” I 
continued, “that despite the solemn warning given you 
when you were dismissed from membership of this august 
body of her Majesty’s Advisers, you have again been 
meddling with politics; and that it is in consequence of your 
influence and persuasions that Nokato has disappeared, 
taking with him four hundred and twenty prisoners of war, 
whom he has presumably returned to their own country, 
again to take up arms against Avelia; and that, through you 
also, the captains of her Majesty’s warships Tapilia, Yilah, 
Ruatapa, Takapata, Tongatava, Raramanga, and Otavu have 
also disappeared, taking with them their ships and crews, 
and — there is but too much reason to fear — emulating 
Ramaru’s shameful act of treachery by delivering the whole 
into the hands of our enemies! What have you to say in 
answer to this charge?” 

“Simply that ’tis true, Chief,” answered the prisoner 
defiantly, and with the manner of a zealot who welcomes 
with delight an opportunity of an exceptionally favourable 
character for the exposition of opinions which he believes to 
be weighty and convincing enough to convert all who can 
be brought to listen to them. 

“Then,” I indignantly exclaimed, “you confess to having 
only too successfully incited certain of her Majesty’s 
servants, holding high and responsible positions of 
exceptional trust, to the committal of certain treasonable 
acts whereby the safety and welfare of the State have been 
sorely imperilled; and which must inevitably prolong the 


war between Avelia and Tuta, with a correspondingly heavy 
and needless loss of valuable lives on both sides?” 

“Nay, Chief,” answered Nomavi; “the effect of what I 
have done will not be to prolong the war, but rather to 
bring it to an immediate end. For, now that Tuta possesses 
seven of our ships, with all their weapons, ammunition, and 
equipment, with officers and crews who know how to 
handle them, it would be but criminal folly on the part of 
those who wield and guide the fortunes of Avelia to oppose 
them with but four ships of no more than equal strength. It 
will therefore now be your duty, O Queen, and yours, noble 
Sirs, aS patriotic Avelians, to enter at once into negotiations 
for the immediate conclusion of peace with Tuta, making 
the best and most favourable terms that you can for our 
country, and at least putting an end to further slaughter.” 

“So, fellow,” I exclaimed, with fast-rising anger, “your 
disgrace and punishment have not sufficed to teach you 
wisdom? The ideas and opinions that wrought your downfall 
still hold dominion over you! In Heaven’s name, man, say — 
and say clearly, if you can — what it is that you, and such as 
you, want!” 

“We want to stop the war, noble sir,” answered the 
prisoner. “We are firmly convinced that the Tutans, being a 
greatly more numerous, more courageous, more 
determined, and more stalwart people than ourselves, must 
inevitably conquer us eventually. And, this being the case, 
we desire not only to put an end to any further unnecessary 
slaughter, but also mayhap to secure terms somewhat less 
stringently oppressive than those which would be granted 
to us when, exasperated beyond all hope of appeasement by 
prolonged and utterly futile resistance, Arotaa at length has 
us, vanquished and helpless, under his heel! And therefore 
is it that I, loving my country above and before all else, have 
willingly and joyfully done that which I hope and believe will 
bring the war to an immediate conclusion, and so save 


Avelia from the frightful calamities that must inevitably 
follow from its continuance.” 

“A cheerful prospect, in truth, have you ventured to 
sketch out for us!” I exclaimed scornfully. “You say that you 
— and those who think with you — are firmly convinced that 
the Tutans must inevitably conquer us! Why do you think 
thus? What grounds have you for such a conviction? You 
have seen how Avelia has fared, thus far, in the war that 
Tuta has wantonly thrust upon her; you have seen that even 
Ramaru s base act of treachery has only resulted in further 
disaster for Tuta! In the face of such happenings, what 
grounds — what justification — have you for your obstinate 
maintenance of your conviction?” 

“T have been assured that it is true and just by Ramaru, 
who, knowing well what Avelia s strength is, now also knows 
how overwhelming is the strength and determination of 
Tuta," answered Nomavi. 

“And when, pray, did Ramaru give you this assurance?” 
I asked. 

“He gave it me, not on one occasion only, but at least 
fifty times,” answered Nomavi, whose manner, I observed, 
had lost something of the cocksureness that had so 
markedly characterized it at the commencement of his 
examination. “First of all, however,” he continued, “he gave 
it me soon after his return from Tuta, nearly two moons 
ago.” 

“And you allowed yourself to believe in and be guided 
by the judgment of Ramaru, whose knowledge and 
experience of warfare are confined to our operations 
against Tuta, rather than that of myself, the native of a 
nation whose soldiers, or sailors — sometimes both — are 
always engaged in fighting a foe in some part of the great 
outside world of which you know nothing!” I exclaimed. 
“Now, answer me,” I continued. “Do you think that if I, with 
my knowledge of warfare, believed that Tuta would 
eventually triumph, I should have any desire to continue the 


war? What, do you think, would be my object in so doing? 
And have you — or has any one else — ever detected in me 
any sign or indication of fear, or doubt as to my ability to 
secure victory for Avelia? And, finally, do you seriously 
believe that, if I were not certain of ultimately rendering 
Avelia victorious, I would remain in so thankless a country, 
take so much trouble as I am taking in its behalf, or expose 
myself to the risk of wounds and death in fighting its 
battles?” 

For some moments Nomavi stared blankly at me 
without making the slightest attempt to reply to any of my 
questions. His expression was that of a man who has been 
dazed, confused with doubt, and horrified in rapid 
succession. At length he stammered — 

“Truly, great Chief, I — I — what you have just said — 
Ramaru — surely it is not possible that — that — he — is 
himself deceived, and that he has also led me into error? 
And yet — Gods! is it possible that, intending to do good, I 
have wrought evil? Oh, sir — sir — how is a man to 
determine what is right and what is wrong, with such as 
Ramaru on the one hand, affirming this, and you, our War 
Chief, on the other, affirming that which is the direct 
opposite? Can it really be that, after all, I have done 
wrong?” 

He smote his forehead violently, and glanced upward 
as though appealing for enlightenment to those Gods upon 
whom he had just called; while a look of despair sharpened 
his features as a doubt of his wisdom now, for the first time, 
and all too late, suggested itself to him, and while a lively 
picture of the ghastly consequences that must inevitably 
follow upon his act began steadily to unfold itself before his 
mental retina. 

“Aye, that you have, irreparable wrong!” answered Ilia, 
in that hard, cutting tone of voice that I had learned to 
recognize as the sign of intense, implacable anger. “You 
have presumed to assume that you, and those who hold like 


views with you, are the only wise people in all Avelia! Yet 
the wisest of you was unable to devise a means of delivering 
Avelia from Tuta’s persecution, though such means of 
deliverance was the one thing that, for many long-years, we 
all most diligently sought. Then came the great Geoffrey, 
who nobly undertook to do for us what we were unable to 
do for ourselves; and because, forsooth, in carrying out his 
plans, he inflicts grievous loss and damage upon the enemy, 
and excites that enemy’s ire, certain of you begin to quake 
in your sandals with fear of what that enemy will do to us in 
return. Out upon such cowards, I say! With the noble 
Geoffrey to help us, we need fear no foe; it is those who, in 
the guise of friends and patriots, betray us, and would 
deliver us over, bound hand and foot, into the hands of Tuta 
— that we have to fear — and guard against. You have fallen 
into the same fatal error that held possession of Suloo, 
when he sought to slay the gallant Geoffrey; but, unlike 
him, you have most unhappily accomplished your object.” 

“Aye, Suloo!” ejaculated Nomavi; “Suloo! ‘Tis his 
teaching — his and Ramaru’s — that so strengthened and 
confirmed my former convictions as to lead me to the act 
with which your Majesty reproaches me! If those 
convictions are erroneous, if I have been led astray, it is 
Suloo’s subtle reasoning, and Ramaru’s terrifying 
representations that are to blame for it!” 

“Those, and your own presumption and cowardice,” 
retorted Ilia scornfully. “Noble sirs,” she continued, “the 
man stands convicted out of his own mouth! What 
punishment is adequate for such rank treason as that of 
which Nomavi confesses to have been guilty?” 

“One moment, your Majesty,” I interposed. “There are 
yet one or two questions that I should like to ask the 
prisoner, ere judgment be passed upon him.” 

“Ask as many as you will, Chief,” answered Ilia. “But do 
not, I pray you, seek to minimize the crime of which the 
man has been guilty, or plead for mercy on his behalf. At 


your instance he was shown great mercy upon a former 
occasion; and you see the result: he has dealt his country a 
foul and cowardly blow from which, perhaps, it may never 
recover. I know not how lenity is found to answer with the 
criminals of your wonderful England; but here in Avelia it 
would seem but to encourage evil-doers to the perpetration 
of further crime!” 

I silently bowed my acquiescence — leaving the rap at 
my “wonderful England” to be answered at some more 
favourable season, to wit, when I had discovered a 
satisfactory reply to it — and then turned to the prisoner. 

“You lay much of the blame of your misdeeds upon 
Ramaru,” I remarked. “Do you happen to know where he 
now is?” 

“Great Chief, how shall it profit me to answer your 
questions?” demanded Nomavi. “I am condemned to death 
— I know that right well; and a man can but die, whether he 
speaks or whether he be silent.” 

“True,” said I. “Therefore speak, or be silent, as you 
will. Yet, one would suppose that, having become convinced 
that you have done wrong — as I see you are — you would 
gladly avail yourself of any means that might offer to 
minimize that wrong; such, for instance, as affording us all 
possible information to enable us to guard against and 
counteract the consequences of your deed.” 

Nomavi considered the matter for several minutes; and 
at length, raising his head, said — 

“Chief, you are right. It is but just and proper that, 
having unwittingly perpetrated a great wrong, I. should 
now do what I may to right it. I will answer your questions, 
therefore, so far as I am able. I believe that Ramaru is now 
again in Tuta. It was arranged that he should return in one 
of the stolen ships, and since I have neither seen him nor 
heard of him since the day upon which they sailed, I doubt 
not that he carried out his intention.” 


“Did, then, the whole of the missing schooners make 
their way to Tuta?” I asked. 

“Even so,” was the reply. “The arrangement was that 
the captains of as many as possible of the schooners should 
be seduced into surrendering themselves, their ships, and 
their crews to Tuta, with the object of so greatly 
strengthening that country, and weakening Avelia, that the 
latter should be compelled to abandon the struggle and sue 
for peace, thus bringing the war to an immediate 
conclusion. And it was further arranged that Nokato should 
release sixty Tutan prisoners to go in each schooner, and to 
escape the punish-ent for this misdeed by accompanying 
them. It was found possible to corrupt seven captains only; 
but, so far as they are concerned, I have no doubt whatever 
that the arrangement was carried out in its entirety.” 

I had now learned all that it was possible for Nomavi to 
tell me; and the prisoner was therefore, at my suggestion, 
removed, while the question of what should be done with 
him was discussed. As the unfortunate man had shrewdly 
guessed, the death sentence was, in his case, a foregone 
conclusion; and although he had pleaded, in extenuation of 
his crime, that he had been misled, and his judgment 
cleverly perverted by others, I felt that it would be unwise 
in the extreme to attempt to procure any mitigation of the 
sentence; first, because I clearly perceived that any such 
attempt must meet with failure; and, secondly, for the 
reason that, even had I believed there existed the slightest 
hope of success, I felt that in this case clemency would have 
been a grave mistake; its most probable effect being, as Ilia 
had suggested, the direct encouragement of others to 
persist in evil-doing. 

A sentence of death having been unanimously passed, 
the question next arose as to the manner in which it should 
be carried out. Impalement and the slow fire were, as I 
have already explained, the two forms of capital 
punishment that had, through immemorial custom, become 


the only alternatives in Avelia; and whenever the death 
sentence was passed the only question was, which of these 
two forms of death the . culprit should suffer. It was so in 
the present case; and after some discussion it began to be 
apparent that the balance of opinion tended in favour of the 
slow fire, this being the prisoner’s second offence. But I had 
long ago determined to use to the utmost extent such 
power and influence as I possessed to procure the abolition 
of both forms of barbarous execution; and now, therefore, 
watching my opportunity, I artfully interposed with the 
suggestion that, since treason appeared to be a new form of 
crime in Avelia, it would seem desirable and appropriate 
that a special form of punishment should be devised for it. 
My suggestion met, as I had intended that it should, with 
instant and general favour; and I was asked to indicate the 
form which, in my opinion, seemed most appropriate. 
Whereupon I proceeded to explain that, in my own country, 
execution by hanging was the punishment meted out for 
especially atrocious crimes; that it was regarded as a 
particularly disgraceful and ignominious form of death, and 
that, for this reason, it commended itself to me as being a 
singularly appropriate punishment for treason and other 
exceptionally bad forms of crime. The fact that the death- 
agony was brief was regarded as being very much against 
it, and it seemed at first as though this would constitute a 
fatal flaw; but I insisted that this was really a very minor 
matter, and that, after all, it was not the amount or duration 
of the physical suffering so much as the overwhelming 
ignominy of the punishment that counted as a deterrent; 
and ultimately I gained my end, thus at least securing for 
the unfortunate criminal immunity from the long-drawn-out 
torments of either of the other forms of execution. 

In view of what Nomavi had revealed with regard to 
the mischievous activity of Suloo, that individual also was 
promptly arrested; and as his examination, on the following 
day, made it abundantly clear that my former intervention 


on his behalf had been absolutely misunderstood and 
misappreciated, and that he was, moreover, malevolently 
determined to persist in his treasonable practices, he, too, 
was sentenced to be hanged; and a week later the double 
execution was carried out in the presence of a vast 
multitude of profoundly impressed spectators who would 
have looked on quite unmoved at the spectacle of an 
execution carried out by either of the time-honoured 
methods. 


23: ORu’s STORY 


The loss of no less than seven out of our fleet of eleven 
schooners was of course a most serious matter for Avelia; 
particularly as the withdrawal of the vessels had not only 
greatly weakened us, but had at the same time 
proportionately strengthened the enemy; I had therefore 
no sooner definitely ascertained what had become of them 
than I began to cast about me for some means whereby I 
might, if possible, minimize for ourselves the effect of the 
loss. But I quickly realized that whatever was to be done 
would have to be done in a hurry. There would be no time 
given us for the complete repair of our loss, or even to 
make any very elaborate preparations of any kind; for, if I 
gauged the intelligence of the Tutans aright, I felt that it 
would not take them very long to grasp the fact that the 
transfer of so formidable a proportion of force from our side 
to their own constituted an opportunity that must be 
promptly seized to be made the most of; and I had no 
shadow of doubt that they were already pressing forward 
with feverish haste their preparations for a descent upon 
Avelia, in overwhelming force, at the earliest possible 
moment. I therefore trans-mitted instructions to the look- 
out party on the summit to be on the qui vive; and then 
proceeded to make such arrangements as were possible. 

But when I came to closely examine my available 
resources, I found that it would be impossible to do very 
much more than I was already doing. The loss of any of our 
schooners was a contingency that had never occurred to 
me, and I had therefore made no effort to meet it, 
concentrating all my energies, and all the working strength 
at my disposal, upon the construction of my two steam 
cruisers, my artillery, and my firearms. It was obvious, 
therefore, that if my surmise should prove correct as to the 
probable course of action of the Tutans, there would be no 


time given us in which to build other schooners to replace 
those stolen from us. And although the two steam cruisers 
were by this time well advanced, I had very grave doubts as 
to our ability to complete them in time to allow of their 
taking part in the defence. Nevertheless, fully realizing the 
enormous value that they would be to us; that the 
possession of them, indeed, would mean to us all the 
difference between certain, easy victory, and possibly 
disastrous defeat, I did my utmost to expedite matters by 
stimulating the workmen in every possible way to increased 
exertion, and also by materially extending the working 
hours of those employed upon the hulls and machinery. But 
my chief, indeed I may say my only real, hope lay in my 
Maxims and the rifles which were also now in process of 
manufacture. Failing the cruisers, these, in fact, were all 
that I had to depend upon for restoring to Avelia the 
balance of power that had been so treacherously snatched 
from her; and I divided my time and energies pretty evenly 
between forcing forward the cruisers and hastening the 
construction of as many Maxims and rifles, and the 
manufacture of as much ammunition, as the workmen at my 
disposal could turn out. And as the days flitted away, with 
no sign of the enemy, I actually at last began to hope that 
either hesitation on the part of Tuta, or the elaborate 
preparations that she was making for our subjugation, 
would result in our finding time to at least partially 
neutralize the disastrous loss of our schooners. 

And we were really making very satisfactory progress, 
having succeeded in completing and mounting six 
additional Maxims — three in each of the two batteries 
defending the entrance of Takapata harbour — and arming 
a force of a thousand men with breech-loading magazine 
rifles, when, late in the afternoon of a day about a fortnight 
after the execution of Nomavi and Suloo, a heliographic 
message reached me from the summit look-out announcing 


the approach of the Tanea, with a signal flying to the effect 
that she was the bearer of momentous news. 

It was nearly midnight ere the schooner arrived; but I 
was waiting up for her, and before her canvas was furled 
Oru was ashore and closeted with me. I had already taken 
every precaution to ensure absolute privacy and the 
impossibility of being heard by eavesdroppers; and upon his 
entrance I at once motioned him to a seat, and desired him 
to relate his story in full detail from the beginning. 

“Great Chief, you will remember,” began Oru, as he 
seated himself, “that my instructions were simply to 
proceed to Tuta, and there await such developments as 
might arise out of the destruction of the enemy’s fleet; 
returning to Avelia only when I had news to communicate. 

“Upon my arrival in Tuta I presently discovered that 
reliable information, of the kind required by you, was most 
difficult, if not absolutely impossible, to obtain; a very 
strong conviction prevailing that the destruction of the fleet 
by the Avelian ships — so well-timed as it was — could only 
have been the result of information supplied to Avelia by a 
spy; and it quickly became apparent that the Tutans were 
firmly resolved that no further information of moment 
should be suffered to reach Avelia through any lack of 
precaution on their part. Furthermore, I quickly became 
cognizant of the fact that a very strict and diligent watch for 
spies was being maintained, not only by the officials but also 
by the great bulk of the general public; hence, the task that 
you had set me had now become one of quite extraordinary 
difficulty. To such an extent was this the case that, when I 
reappeared, the humble friends who had aforetime willingly 
afforded me shelter at first flatly refused to any longer do 
so. This particular difficulty, however, I was at length able to 
overcome with the assistance of the very liberal supply of 
gold dust wherewith you had furnished me for the purpose 
of meeting all necessary expenses. 


“For a considerable length of time I found it quite 
impossible to learn anything whatever, the destruction of 
the schooners and the dockyard having been _ so 
opportunely and so completely effected that every man 
regarded everybody else as a possible spy in the service of 
Avelia, and was therefore most unwilling to speak of any 
matter in the slightest degree connected with the war; the 
most indirect reference to it was enough instantly to 
awaken suspicion and excite an amount of attention and 
curiosity that, to a man in my delicate position, was in the 
highest degree inconvenient — not to say dangerous. Nor 
was I able to obtain any intelligence of Ramaru, for whom I 
made most diligent but cautious inquiry, with an object that 
was gradually taking shape within my brain, and as to 
which I shall presently have somewhat to say to you. 

“At length, however, by dint of persistent effort, I 
succeeded in gaining permission to enter the dockyard, for 
the purpose of hawking fruit among the workmen during 
the progress of the midday meal; and it was while I was 
thus engaged, on a certain day about two moons ago, that I 
was amazed almost to the point of doubting the evidence of 
my own eyes, at the sight of seven war schooners entering 
the harbour, and coming to an anchor near the spot where 
the Queen and Mirama lay upon that memorable night 
when we destroyed the newly built Tutan fleet. Each 
schooner flew at her peak the ensign of Tuta! Yet could I 
have sworn by all the Gods that I knew the vessels well, and 
that they were a part of the Avelian fleet. And so in truth 
they were, as I soon learned from the excited talk and 
enthusiastic acclamations of the people, who seemed to go 
quite mad with joy when, later in the day, the news was 
noised abroad that Ramaru had secretly visited Avelia, and 
had succeeded not only in corrupting the allegiance of 
seven Avelian captains, but had actually won them over to 
deliver up their schooners to Tuta, and to join the Tutans 
against their own country. Nor was that only the full 


measure of his success; for it further appeared that he had 
likewise induced Nokato to betray his trust to the extent of 
liberating four hundred and twenty Tutan prisoners of war, 
who had returned home on board the schooners. 

“The news was terrible to me, the keenest pang of it 
arising from the indignation and shame I felt at the 
knowledge that Avelians — and they, too, of the higher and 
better educated order — had been found so base as to 
betray their country and strike her so cruel and cowardly a 
blow at the precise moment when she was fighting for her 
very existence as a nation; yet I found it politic to appear to 
rejoice with the rest, and my shouts of simulated jubilation 
were as loud as any. But my heart was full of bitterness and 
grief; and my first impulse was to leave the country 
forthwith for Avelia, to acquaint you with the news of this 
great national calamity. But reflection determined me 
otherwise: I soon came to the conclusion that it could not 
possibly be very long ere you would discover for yourself 
the base theft of the schooners; and I felt certain that your 
perspicacity would enable you to draw a very shrewd 
conclusion as to what had become of them, in which case 
my journey would but result in the confirmation of your 
suspicions, while my absence from Tuta at so eventful and 
critical a moment might cause me to miss some item of 
intelligence of infinitely greater value. I therefore 
determined to remain in Tuta yet a little while longer, and 
endeavour to learn what would be the outcome of this 
formidable accession of strength to the Tutan navy. 
Moreover, my indignation burned with exceeding fierceness 
against Ramaru for this his second act of treachery; and I 
longed intensely to be the means, if I might, of procuring 
for him the just punishment of his monstrous misdeeds. 

“Therefore, while awaiting the development of events, 
I pondered, in the solitude and silence of my sleeping 
chamber, upon the best means of attaining the end upon 
which I had set my heart; and at length I determined upon 


a plan. And forthwith I set about the task of ascertaining 
the abode of Ramaru; with the result that I eventually 
discovered him to be lodged in a certain house on the 
outskirts of Okananga, on the road to the cove which I have 
been in the habit of using for landing from and 
communicating with our ships. And when night next came, I 
hastened to the cove, and there waited until the boat came 
ashore, when I went off to the Janea, and procured from 
Captain Orono a pair of the handcuffs provided for the 
restraint of refractory prisoners; and with these I returned 
to the shore, and to my own lodging, after having warned 
Orono to send the boat into the cove on the following night, 
without fail. 

“The next day I spent in seeking news, but could glean 
none, except that the Avelian schooners had been safely 
berthed in the narrow inner harbour, where it would be 
quite impossible for a hostile force to capture or destroy 
them; and the truth of this I ascertained beyond question by 
cautiously going to look at them. I found them at the upper 
end of a creek that winds in behind the town, full two miles 
distance from the outer harbour, and completely hidden 
and protected by the high ground between them and the 
roadstead. Moreover, the creek is not navigable to ships of 
deep draught until near high water; and a force of fully a 
thousand armed men is encamped on the two sides of the 
creek, to resist any possible hostile attempt to reach the 
schooners. 

“Having ascertained in this direction everything that 
was to be learned, I devoted the remainder of the day to the 
perfecting of my information relative to Ramaru, such as 
determining the situation of his sleeping chamber, the best 
method of approaching and leaving the house without 
attracting attention, and similar matters. Then I retired to 
my own lodging, and, stretching myself upon my pallet, 
impatiently awaited the moment of midnight, by which hour 
I knew that everybody would be housed and wrapped in 


Slumber. And at midnight I arose and stealthily crept from 
my abode, disturbing no one; and taking with me the 
handcuffs, and the revolver that you had lent me for use in 
the event of any great emergency arising, made my way to 
the house were Ramaru lodged. The night was fine, the 
moon was at the full, and a cool breeze from the sea 
seemed to invite the weary to deeper slumber; while the 
rustling swish of the swaying foliage and the sighing of the 
wind between the branches of the trees completely covered 
such slight chance sounds as I might have unavoidably 
made during my approach to the house. But I gained the 
house and the chamber unobserved, and found Ramaru 
stretched upon his couch in a somewhat uneasy sleep — as 
that of a traitor should be — with the moon flooding the 
chamber with her cool, silvery radiance. Then, first making 
quite sure that the sleeper was none other than the man I 
sought, I pressed the muzzle of the revolver to his temple, 
and murmured in his ear — 

“ ‘Awake, Ramaru, and arise; but be silent, or you die 
on the instant! ’ 

“And, at my words, Ramaru awoke and sat up, dazed 
for the moment, and wearing the aspect of a man who does 
not know with certainty where he is; and of this dazed 
condition I took immediate advantage to show him the 
revolver that I held in my hand, as I said — 

““T am Oru, whom you know. You are my prisoner, and 
if you will be silent and obey me, well; if not, behold I have 
here one of the noble Geoffrey’s revolvers, wherewith at the 
first sign of resistance or outcry I will most assuredly slay 
you. Now, put forth your hands, thus!’ 

“What want ye with me?’ he demanded. But I did not 
answer him, merely repeating my command to him to put 
forth his hands; and when he presently did so — persuaded 
thereto, possibly, by another pressure of the revolver-barrel 
against his temple — I immediately snapped the handcuffs 
upon his wrists. Then I ordered him to rise from his couch, 


and, just as he was, in his sleeping garb, compelled him to 
go out into the night with me, and to observe a strict silence 
in the going. And in this fashion I marched him down to the 
cove, where I found the gig awaiting me, to the officer in 
charge of which I handed over my prisoner. And now, even 
as I sit here, Orono is doubtless delivering him over to the 
care and custody of the captain of the prison.” 

“You have indeed done right well, Oru I” I exclaimed. 
“Already two lesser offenders have been put to death for 
complicity in Ramaru’s treachery. And now that we have the 
arch-traitor himself, despite his fancied security in Tuta, I 
have no doubt that his capture and punishment will 
complete the salutary lesson that was begun by the 
execution of Nomavi and Suloo; and effectually eradicate at 
least active treason from our midst. Have you anything 
further to tell me?” 

“Yes, that I have, noble sir; most important, most 
serious news,” answered Oru. “For some time after I had 
succeeded in capturing Ramaru I was unable to learn 
anything; although a certain subtle, indefinable something 
— I know not what — seemed to whisper to me that events 
were in the air. But at length, while pursuing my ostensible 
business of hawking fruit among the dockyard workers, I 
became aware of a steadily and rapidly increasing activity 
among them; and a few apparently careless remarks and 
questions addressed here and there by me to some of the 
more garrulous ones among them — together with a keen 
attention to everything that was passing — eventually 
enabled me to acquire the information that orders had been 
issued for every preparation to be made for the speedy 
dispatch of a great expedition against Avelia. It appeared 
that when Ramaru and Nokato triumphantly arrived in Tuta 
with the seven war schooners stolen from Avelia, these two 
men united in representing to Arotaa that, seriously 
weakened as Avelia now is by the loss of those ships, no 
more favourable opportunity than the present could 


possibly be found for attacking her; and after carefully 
listening to their arguments, and long and deeply 
pondering them, Arotaa was so completely convinced that 
he forthwith issued orders for the preparation of a vast 
expedition for the purpose; an important command in the 
expedition being intended for Ramaru — whose inexplicable 
disappearance, I may mention, has_ excited much 
speculation, together with an uneasiness that almost 
amounts to consternation among the Tutan officials. I 
remained at Tuta but two days longer, until the information 
respecting the projected expedition was completely 
confirmed, when I came away forthwith, deeming it 
important that my Chief should be placed in possession of 
such momentous intelligence without delay. If you approve, 
I will now return to Tuta and watch the development of the 
preparations for Avelia’s invasion; and will remain until I 
can bring certain intelligence of the date of the departure 
of the expedition, or such other important news as I may be 
able to gather.” 

“By all means do so, Oru,” answered I. “I entirely 
approve of your proposal, which I pray you to carry out 
without a moment’s unnecessary delay. You have displayed 
quite exceptional courage and resource in the execution of 
a particularly dangerous and difficult task, and have 
rendered to the State services of very great value. I will 
take an early opportunity to mention you to the Queen, and 
to recommend her Majesty to recognize your services 
suitably. Now, before you leave me, can you give me any 
idea as to the time that we are likely to have at our disposal 
for the completion of our preparations to resist the 
invasion?” 

“No, Chief, I cannot; but my belief is that the time will 
be but brief,” answered Oru. “Arotaa has no intention of 
building other ships; he will make use of those he now has 
— of which a vast number will very soon be at his disposal 
for transport service; while, for fighting ships, he is 
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confident that the seven war schooners that have been 
surrendered into his hands will prove more than a match 
for the four that remain to us.” 

“Very well,” said I; “we must do what we can, and work 
night and day. And now, farewell, Oru, trusty friend and 
faithful servant! Take care of yourself, for it would grieve 
me if ill were to befall you; and Avelia can very ill afford to 
spare you.” 

Oru retired, proud and gratified at the words of praise 
that I had spoken; and twenty minutes later, as I walked in 
the garden, pondering upon the terrible crisis that loomed 
so threateningly in Avelia’s immediate future, I saw the 
Tanea quietly get under way again, and disappear down the 
river. 


24: TUTA’S SECOND RAID 


I passed the remainder of the night in the garden, 
carefully considering and weighing the task that lay before 
me. That it was difficult almost to the point of impossibility 
was a fact to which it was quite useless to shut one’s eyes; 
for the theft of the seven war schooners had totally altered 
the character of the situation. So long as they remained in 
the hands of Avelia we were practically safe from attack — 
for after the destruction of the Yuna, and the schooners that 
had been copied from her, I had very little faith in the ability 
of the Tutans to build other craft capable of successfully 
meeting them and facing their armament of Maxims; but 
now that so large a proportion of our fleet, including their 
armament, and men trained to work it, had passed into the 
possession of the enemy, our first line of defence was almost 
fatally weakened; and I felt convinced that Arotaa would be 
astute enough not to defer his attack until we had had time 
to repair that weakness. There were the two steam 
cruisers, of course, but, despite our utmost efforts, so much 
still remained to be done to them before they could be got 
ready for service, that I had scarcely a hope as to the 
possibility of utilizing them; and I clearly saw that I must 
not venture to include them in my calculations. 

Leaving them, then, out of consideration, our four war 
schooners constituted our most valuable asset; and I 
determined to make use of them for all they were worth, by 
meeting the enemy at sea in them, and inflicting upon him 
as much loss and damage as possible ere a man of his force 
could set foot upon our shores. The fight would be a 
desperate one, I knew; and we were absolutely certain to 
be beaten; but during the process, if our sailors fought well, 
we ought to be able to pretty severely punish and weaken 
the enemy, thus very materially lessening the difficulty of 
the latter part of our task. For of course I knew that, with 


four schooners only, it would be folly to expect that we could 
fight seven of equal force, beat them, and also handle the 
transports so severely as to compel them to turn back. This 
was, obviously, an impossible task; the Tutans could not on 
this occasion be prevented from landing; but we might be 
able to very seriously demoralize them ere this should come 
to pass, and I quickly determined that this was what we 
must, in the first instance, do our utmost to accomplish. 

The next question that presented itself to me was: 
What spot would the Tutans be most likely to select as a 
landing place? There were several spots along the coast on 
the lee side of the island where a landing could be effected; 
but the point chosen would obviously be governed by the 
motive which would animate Arotaa in incurring the risk of 
effecting a landing at all. What would his motive be? Clearly, 
he would land with but one intention, namely that of 
obtaining possession of Tongatava. With the capital city in 
his hands, he could dictate his own terms of peace; but until 
then Avelia would be unconquered, while every hour during 
which the enemy occupied hostile soil under those 
conditions would increase his losses, his difficulties, and his 
dangers. No; the longer I dwelt upon the matter, the more 
thoroughly convinced did I become that the objective of 
Arotaa would be Tongatava. And, to deliver an effective 
attack upon Tongatava, he must of necessity land at and 
take Takapata, despite all the difficulties that would 
confront him in the attempt, and with every one of which 
Ramaru had doubtless made him fully acquainted. Also, I 
felt convinced that the rebel captains of the schooners 
would strongly advocate this plan of attack; while Arotaa, 
aware of their perfect knowledge of the island, and of 
Takapata especially, and keenly aware, also, of the value 
that this knowledge would be to him, would — quite apart 
from any other consideration — be strongly tempted to act 
upon their suggestion. The rebel captains were of course 
not in the least likely to forget the existence of the batteries 


that defended the entrance to Takapata harbour; but then 
they knew not only the strength but also the weakness of 
those batteries; and they were as well aware as I was that, 
with such defenders as the Avelians, all that was needed for 
their speedy capture was a good strong, resolute storming 
party. This effected, the water approach to Tongatava would 
be open; an advantage that I believed Arotaa and his 
generals would deem amply worth even the very heavy 
sacrifice of life that the storming of the batteries would 
entail. 

By the time that I had reasoned the matter out thus 
far, a new day was dawning, and I was beginning to see the 
best way in which to tackle the several difficulties that 
confronted me; so, to dispel the feeling of drowsiness and 
languor that oppressed me after my all-night vigil, I made 
my way to the extreme end of the garden, and, discarding 
my simple attire, plunged headlong into the deep, clear 
water of the harbour that laved the promenade wall, and 
treated myself to the luxury of a good long swim. Then, 
thoroughly refreshed, I retired to my quarters and made 
my toilet for the day. 

It still wanted nearly two hours of the time when Ilia 
and I were wont to break our fast together; I therefore 
summoned the palace attendants, and, directing them to 
produce whatever they could most quickly lay their hands 
upon, snatched a hasty breakfast; after which I hailed a 
boat, and, crossing over to the mainland, hunted up Ruatee, 
with whom I next proceeded carefully to investigate the 
defensive possibilities of the city. To accomplish this, my 
companion and I toiled our way up the mountain side to a 
great projecting shoulder that commanded a 
comprehensive view of the entire country surrounding the 
city; and here, reclining at our ease on the soft turf, we 
discussed and perfected our plans. 

From our point of observation it was at once apparent 
that there were but two ways whereby a hostile force could 


gain access to Tongatava; one being by water, up the 
estuary, from Takapata; and the other by land, either from 
Takapata itself, or from several points along the northern 
shore of the estuary extending for a length of about three 
miles to the eastward of Takapata. Beyond that, and nearer 
to Tongatava, the shores of the estuary became too steep 
for landing purposes; and there was no other spot at which 
a landing was possible until the harbour of Tongatava itself 
was reached. But wherever the landing happened to be 
effected, whether at Takapata itself or at any or all of the 
points mentioned higher up the estuary — except of course 
in Tongatava harbour itself — troops would find it possible 
to reach the capital by one way only, namely along a ridge 
about a quarter of a mile wide, with very steep sides, that 
formed a kind of spur of the lofty peak that dominated the 
whole island. To bar effectively 
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all approach from the land side, therefore, all that was 
necessary was to cut a deep trench, or moat, across this 
ridge, and line our own side of it with riflemen; throwing a 
drawbridge across the moat, at some point, for our own 
convenience. 

On the other hand, ‘Tongatava could only be 
approached by water by passing between two _ high, 
precipitous bluffs that not only completely commanded the 
entire harbour on the east side, but also about a mile in 
length of the estuary toward Takapata on the west side. The 
crests of these two bluffs were so obviously intended by 
nature as sites for a couple of batteries that it would have 
been nothing short of sinful to have neglected so plain a 
hint; and we forthwith decided to establish the batteries at 
once, by levelling such slight inequalities of the ground as 
might be found to exist, constructing concrete gun- 
platforms, and mounting thereon twelve of the twenty-four 
three-inch guns that were now ready. The remaining twelve 


we decided, after careful consideration, to mount on the 
westernmost extremity of Palace Island, for the benefit of 
any shipping that might chance to succeed in running the 
gauntlet between the two bluff batteries. With this 
disposition of my artillery, and the moat, I considered that 
Tongatava ought to prove impregnable, if only the gunners 
and riflemen could be persuaded to keep their heads 
during the excitement of actual battle, and shoot straight. 

Having thus satisfactorily settled our plans for the 
defence of the capital, Ruatee and I left our lofty perch, and 
proceeded to the ridge which we proposed to entrench, and 
spent a busy morning pegging out the line of the moat, and 
determining the best spot at which to erect our proposed 
drawbridge, after which my companion hurried away to 
procure all the labour upon which he could lay his hands; 
while I returned to the palace in time to join the Queen at 
tiffin, and report to her the state of affairs in general. I also 
availed myself of this opportunity to inform her of the 
capture of Ramaru; who, I may here state, was formally 
tried on the following day, and — there being of course no 
possible question as to his guilt — condemned to be hanged 
a week later. This sentence was in due course carried into 
effect, the man being hanged on the same gallows that had 
served for Nomavi and Suloo, in the presence of thousands 
of profoundly impressed spectators, who were struck dumb 
with astonishment at the apparent ease with which he had 
been snatched from the fancied security of his asylum in 
Tuta. 

When, after tiffin, I again left Palace Island for the 
dockyard, I had the satisfaction of seeing that Ruatee had 
already contrived to render the bluffs and the distant ridge 
alive with workers, who appeared to be as busy as a nest of 
disturbed ants. 

With the feeling strong upon me that any moment 
might now witness the return of the Tanea from Tuta, with 
the intelligence that Arotaa and his hosts had put to sea, I 


spent at least eighteen hours out of every twenty-four in 
hurrying forward my preparations for meeting him. Our 
small fleet of schooners was quite ready, thanks to the 
constant attention which I had given them, and the 
insistence with which I had impressed upon their captains 
the necessity to assure themselves daily that everything 
was right with their respective commands, down to the last 
ropeyarn. Their magazines were as full as they could hold of 
ammunition; their stores and water were replenished daily; 
their crews were given to understand that under no 
circumstances could even so much as an hour’s shore-leave 
be granted; no one was permitted to board them, except for 
the transaction of absolutely necessary business; and, in 
short, they were ready to slip their moorings and proceed 
to sea at a moment’s notice. 

The batteries at the entrance to Takapata harbour 
were also ready; their magazines kept full; their 
artillerymen engaged daily in practising upon floating 
targets, dotted about the outside of the harbour at various 
distances, to represent ships; the cable defence at the 
harbours mouth was in working order; and _ every 
preparation was complete for blowing up the batteries 
themselves in case of need — that is to say, in the event of 
our being unable to hold them. These batteries, I may 
mention, were armed with Maxims only; heavier artillery 
being represented in the case of these batteries by 
immensely strong crossbows, for the twofold reason that I 
had not enough of the new three-inch guns to arm them 
adequately, after providing for the batteries on the bluffs 
and on Palace Island; and also because, in view of the 
possible necessity to blow up these two particular batteries, 
I did not care to run the risk of being obliged to involve 
such costly weapons in their destruction. 

I spent a full day at Takapata, satisfying myself that 
everything was right in that direction, and then returned to 
Tongatava, where I gave myself up wholly to the task of 


supervising the work of constructing the moat, and 
preparing and arming the three batteries upon which the 
defence of the capital might ultimately depend. In the case 
of the moat, I worked upon the principle of starting it as a 
simple trench, extending my available labour over the 
entire length of it, and thus securing, in a few hours, a 
complete defence — of a sort. Then, with this as a 
beginning, I went on to deepen and widen the trench until 
it became a moat indeed, deep enough to need scaling- 
ladders for its negotiation; and when at length it was 
finished to my liking, it was forty feet deep, and thirty feet 
wide at the bottom; spanned in one spot by a bridge twelve 
feet wide, the inner bay of which was capable of being 
raised by means of chains and counter weights. Then, 
having finished this, and still hearing no news of the enemy, 
I set everybody to work upon the upturned earth on the 
inner side of the moat, and caused them to construct with it 
a kind of rampart, loopholed for musketry; and it was while 
the workers were engaged upon this task that the look-out 
station upon the summit flashed the intelligence that the 
Tanea was once more in sight! 

I had not the slightest doubt that the reappearance of 
the Tanea portended the news that the enemy had put to 
sea; and two hours later my surmise was converted into 
certainty by a message from the summit informing me that 
the schooner had just signalled to that effect. The fateful 
moment had arrived; the struggle which was to determine 
the destinies of two peoples, hidden away in the heart of the 
vast Pacific, was about to commence; and upon its issue 
would depend the happiness or misery of the one woman 
whom I loved in all the world. That it would be a terrible 
struggle, involving an enormous waste of life, and a still 
more enormous volume of grief and suffering, I knew; and it 
was a bitter reflection to me that all the slaughter, all the 
suffering, all the heart-breaking anguish that was to ensue, 
was the result of treachery — base, heartless, inexcusable 


treachery. It was to Ramaru, primarily, and after him, to 
Suloo and Nomavi, that we were indebted for what was to 
happen, and that they had been made to suffer for their 
crime was but scant comfort; for but for the shameful 
surrender of Avelia’s seven schooners to Tuta, Arotaa would 
never have dared his present undertaking, and with the 
strength that we should then have had at our disposal, it 
ought not to have been difficult for us to have dictated 
terms of peace to Tuta that would have been honourable to 
both parties. But jealousy, envy, fear, and a cocksure but 
mistaken assumption of knowledge had done their utmost 
— and all too well — to render this impossible; and now two 
nations who were sisters, and ought to have been friends, 
were about to come to hand-grips in a conflict that meant 
the elimination of one and the sore crippling of the other. It 
was a miserable prospect to which to look forward; but, so 
far as Avelia was concerned, she had nothing to reproach 
herself with. The quarrel had been forced upon her by the 
ruthless greed and tyranny of Tuta; her only alternative was 
to fight, or sink into a condition of hopeless, ignominious 
slavery; while, as for me, I had done what I could for the 
country of my adoption, and was now about to go out and 
fight, and maybe, die for her. I at once turned over the 
direction of affairs to Ruatee, explaining to him what still 
remained to be done — and, so far as was possible, what my 
plan of strategy would probably be, in the event of my 
surviving the coming fight at sea; and, leaving him to 
complete the work, hurried down to the palace, where I 
bade Ilia a hasty but tender farewell. 

The Tanea had been first sighted at dawn; it was 
therefore still early in the day when, having boarded the 
Queen, I got under way for Takapata, where the Mirama 
and Sarinea were riding at their respective buoys, awaiting 
orders. Upon our arrival at Takapata, I found that the Janea 
had not yet put in an appearance; I therefore seized the 
opportunity to run ashore, and pay a last visit to the 


barracks and batteries. The news that the enemy was once 
more at sea, and approaching, was of course known to 
everybody in the port long before the moment of my 
landing; for the signals transmitted from the summit were 
as easily decipherable at Takapata as they were at 
Tongatava; and when I pushed off in my gig from the 
gangway of the Queen the town was again undergoing the 
throes of evacuation. But on this occasion the flight of the 
inhabitants was being conducted in a much more quiet and 
orderly manner than on the last occasion; for, this time, 
there had been ample warning and plenty of time wherein 
to make every preparation for the event, and, strangely 
enough now, when the situation was infinitely more serious 
and sinister than it had been when an attack upon the town 
had last been expected, my presence among them was 
greeted by the retiring inhabitants with far fewer outward 
manifestations of enmity and distrust than had previously 
been the case. Such expressions, indeed, were now rather 
exceptional than otherwise; and my appearance was often 
recognized with quite encouraging little outbursts of 
applause. And the same state of feeling, I was rejoiced to 
find, was perceptibly noticeable among the troops when I 
arrived at the barracks and ordered them to be paraded. 
Each man was now armed with a rifle, in the use of which 
weapon he had been so assiduously drilled that he had not 
only grown quite familiar with its simple mechanism, but 
had become so thoroughly impressed with its — to him — 
extraordinary powers that he had gradually attained the 
mental attitude of believing that its possession rendered 
him invincible. He had practised shooting with it at moving 
targets until he had become a very fair marksman; he was 
therefore reasonably confident of his ability to keep his 
enemy at such a distance as would secure to himself 
immunity from personal injury; and the satisfactory result 
of this state of feeling was that he was no longer haunted by 
the paralyzing influence of fear. It was certainly not a very 


high form of courage; but it was infinitely better than the 
miserable condition of shrinking, shivering timidity that had 
distinguished these same men when they had _ last 
anticipated the possibility of being called upon to face the 
enemy; and I hoped that, with judicious handling, it might 
be made to suffice. And when, having addressed them in 
the most cheery, hopeful, encouraging speech I could 
frame, prior to their dismissal, I left them and paid a 
hurried visit to the batteries, I was further rejoiced to find 
the same buoyant spirit animating the artillerymen and 
garrison generally who manned them. Matters were indeed 
even better here than I had dared to hope for, a quality of 
something approaching to real, genuine courage and 
confidence manifesting itself among both officers and men, 
with a spirit of quiet enthusiasm that was eminently 
cheering. I addressed these men also in a _ speech 
expressive of my satisfaction at the bold, courageous spirit 
which I was gratified to find animating them; dwelt 
somewhat pointedly upon the absolute confidence with 
which I relied upon them to set a good example to the rest 
of the troops by standing their ground to the last gasp; gave 
the commanders their final instructions; and_ then, 
perceiving the Tanea in the near offing, heading for the 
harbour under a heavy press of sail, hurried aboard the 
Queen, there to await the arrival of Oru, and receive from 
him his final report. 


29: AGAINST HEAVY ODDS 


By the time that I reached the quarter-deck of the 
Queen the Tanea was inside the harbour; and a few minutes 
later she was fast to her buoy, with her crew busy stowing 
her canvas, while a lighter, laden with stores, water, and 
ammunition was hauling out from the wharf to go alongside 
her and make good all her requirements. Without waiting 
for the arrival of the lighter, Orono, the captain of the 
Tanea, and Oru at once jumped into their gig and pulled for 
the Queen, in the cabin of which vessel they were presently 
closeted with me. 

They had not very much to say, as it happened; but, 
such as it was, their communication was of a sufficiently 
serious and disquieting character. In brief, it was to the 
effect that an expedition, consisting of six thousand fighting 
men, under the personal command and leadership of 
Arotaa, had been fitted out, and was now at sea, on its way 
to Avelia, with the fixed determination of effecting the 
complete and final subjugation of that country, or perishing 
in the attempt. 

The embarkation of the troops had begun dawn two 
days ago, and had occupied the entire day, the flotilla, 
consisting of one hundred and fifty transports, convoyed by 
the seven stolen schooners, sailing in the evening, just in 
time to save their daylight when clearing the harbour. Oru, 
who of course knew what was happening, had warned 
Orono to keep the Tanea well out of the way of being seen 
by the hostile fleet, and had carefully watched the whole 
operation of embarkation, succeeding even, amid the 
prevailing excitement, in keeping a tolerably accurate count 
of the number of men embarked. And when he had seen the 
last man on board, and the fleet fairly under way, he had 
hurried to the cove and, after waiting until past midnight 
for the gig, got safely on board the Tanea, which craft had 


at once headed for home, making a long sweep, however, to 
enable her to slip past the enemy without being seen; which 
manoeuvre she had successfully accomplished. Oru had, as 
carefully as was possible, noted the time that certain 
transports had taken to traverse the known distance 
between the anchorage and the heads at the harbour’s 
mouth; and, taking this as a basis for his calculation, and 
making allowance for the increased strength of the wind 
that they would meet with outside, had estimated that the 
speed of the flotilla, as a whole, would probably amount, as 
nearly as might be, to four knots per hour. And at that rate 
they would, at the moment of speaking, be about one 
hundred and eight miles from Takapata. I made a hasty 
mental calculation, and presently arrived at the conclusion 
that at the respective rates of sailing of the two fleets, it 
would take us about twelve hours to arrive within striking 
distance of the foe. I therefore determined to sail on the 
instant, as by so doing I should perhaps find an opportunity 
to strike my first blow an hour or so before dawn, when the 
preponderance of advantage would all be in our favour. I 
accordingly dispatched Oru in the Ilia with a letter to the 
Queen announcing my determination, and forthwith made 
the signal to get under way. Half-an-hour later the four 
schooners were at sea, close-hauled on the star-board tack, 
and racing to windward over the long, regular Pacific swell, 
under all lower canvas and jib-headed topsails. 

It so happened that the moon that same night attained 
her first quarter; consequently, although the sky was cloudy, 
with only an occasional star momentarily peeping through 
here and there, we had just light enough to enable our little 
fleet of only four schooners to maintain close order without 
the risk of falling foul of each other during the earlier part 
of the night. But the planet was due to set some time about 
midnight, after which it would doubtless fall so dark as to 
necessitate the utmost caution on the part of everybody 
concerned to avoid an accident. This condition of affairs, 


however, did not disturb me in the least; for I knew that 
both officers and men had by this time attained a degree of 
proficiency that rendered them absolutely reliable; while 
the darkness which I anticipated during the latter part of 
the night, and immediately before the dawn, was precisely 
what I most earnestly desired for the execution of the 
somewhat difficult and delicate evolution that I had planned 
as the opening movement of the impending fight. 
Therefore, giving the captain of the Queen explicit 
instructions relative to the conduct of affairs, I retired 
below and turned in for a few hours, in preparation for 
what lay before me; as the press of work latterly, in the 
cutting of the moat and the construction of the batteries on 
the bluffs, had left me but scant time for rest, of which I was 
now beginning to experience a somewhat urgent need. 

Meanwhile, during my absence from the deck, our little 
fleet held on upon the starboard tack until they had covered 
a certain carefully calculated distance, when, in obedience 
to a night-signal from the Queen, the four schooners tacked 
simultaneously, when it was found that we were heading up 
due east — as I had anticipated would be the case, this 
course being such as would place us at a certain hour in the 
position relative to the Tutan fleet that I desired to attain. 
Five hours later, in obedience to my instructions, I was 
called, and went on deck, feeling tremendously refreshed 
by the eight hours’ sound and restful sleep that I had 
enjoyed. 

We had now arrived at the spot for which I had been 
aiming; and I at once sent a hand aloft to see if there was 
anything in sight. The moon had by this time long since set, 
and the sky had become so completely overcast that it was 
only with the utmost difficulty that one schooner could be 
discerned from the next nearest craft to her; it was 
therefore not the enemy’s fleet itself, but only their lights 
that I expected to sight; and the man I had sent aloft had 
scarcely been ten minutes in the main cross-trees ere he 


hailed the deck with the news that many lights were rapidly 
making their appearance, one after the other, broad on the 
weather bow. These lights were, without doubt, those of the 
enemy’s fleet, which we had thus fallen in with very near 
the exact time and place when and where I had expected to 
meet them. To make assurance doubly sure I sprang into 
the main rigging and trotted aloft to personally satisfy 
myself that there was no possibility of a mistake; and there, 
sure enough, upon the far horizon I saw stretched out a 
long and steadily growing line of twinkling lights that 
rapidly increased in number even as I gazed upon them, 
ship after ship climbing up over the horizon’s rim, and thus 
rendering her own particular lights visible to us. I 
endeavoured to count them, but found it quite impossible to 
do so, in consequence of the confusing manner in which 
they continually crossed and intermingled with each other. 
The show that they made, however, was sufficient to give 
me a tolerably accurate idea of their strength; and when I 
looked at the long and multitudinous array of lights — 
numerous enough to suggest the idea of a good-sized town 
away out there — and reflected that I was about to attack 
not only them but also a fleet of schooners similar to our 
own, and nearly twice our strength, a momentary doubt as 
to the wisdom of what I had undertaken assailed me. But 
the doubt was at once dismissed from my mind by the 
reflection that all my plans had been thought out calmly and 
in cold blood; that they were the result of long and most 
careful consideration; and that, in short, they were the best 
of which I was capable, and must therefore be carried out 
in their entirety. Apart, however, from that, I had no 
thought of turning back, if only because of the terribly bad 
effect it would have produced upon the crews of our little 
fleet. No, the force yonder were our enemies; and it was 
our immediate and especial business to inflict upon them 
the utmost possible amount of injury while they were still at 


sea, in order that there might be the fewer to deal with 
when it should come to meeting them ashore. 

Descending to the deck, I caused the night-signal to be 
made for the other three schooners to close with the 
Queen; and when they had done so I hailed them, 
requesting their captains to come on board. Then, when the 
little band of devoted sailors had grouped themselves about 
me on the Queen's quarter-deck, I very briefly explained to 
them what my plans were; made a brief, but earnest appeal 
to their patriotism; bade them each a cheery good-bye; and 
sent them back to their several ships to co-operate with me 
to the best of their ability and so far as circumstances would 
permit. 

My intentions were very simple; and, tersely stated, 
amounted merely to a determination to inflict upon the 
enemy all the hurt I could, so long as I retained the power 
to strike a blow. I had no shadow of hope that I should be 
able to defeat and turn him back; I knew that, with only 
four schooners opposed to his seven, this was an utterly 
impossible task; but I still felt that, with good luck, we might 
be able to inflict upon him something in the nature of a 
crippling stroke. And to accomplish this in the most 
effective fashion possible, I arranged to first attack his 
transports, and — since I was altogether too weak to be ina 
position to capture prizes and man them with prize crews 
— destroy as many as possible before exposing myself to 
the inevitable attack of the enemy’s schooners. When that 
came, our further power to injure would probably be at an 
end, for the encounter would then undoubtedly resolve 
itself into a fight to the death. 

I had foreseen this from the first, and had given my 
captains the most explicit instructions that they were on no 
account whatever to surrender their ships, but were to 
fight them as long as they would float, or a single man 
remained alive to strike a blow. 


With this programme quite clearly impressed upon the 
minds of the captains, our little squadron converted itself 
into two divisions, one of which, consisting of the Tanea and 
the Sarinea, at once tacked and stood away to the 
northward, while the other, consisting, of course, of the 
Queen and the Mirama, held on, as we had previously been 
going, in an easterly direction; the intention of the two 
divisions being to work out two similarly diverging courses 
from the track of the enemy, in the hope that by so doing we 
might not only succeed in avoiding the notice of his 
schooners, but also be able to swoop down, unobserved, 
upon the rear of his fleet of transports. My only fear was 
that the enemy would have his schooners out scouting 
ahead, and that we might thus prematurely encounter 
them; but evidently the Tutans were ignorant of scouting 
tactics, as of course was but to be expected, considering 
that this was their first war — for when at length we were 
able to identify the positions of the stolen schooners by 
means of the red and green side-lights that only they 
carried — we, of course, were manoeuvring with all lights 
out — they appeared to be sailing under very short canvas, 
in a compact body in the van. Escaping their attention we 
all four contrived to slip past the Tutan fleet; and twenty 
minutes later we tacked, making a short stretch to 
windward until all four of us were once more close together, 
fairly astern of and about a mile distant from the great 
straggling crowd of ships; when we bore up and, running 
down square before the wind, shortening sail as we went, 
swooped upon their rear, like hawks upon a covey of 
partridges. 

It was a definite and very important part of my plan to 
use our crossbows, great and small, exclusively, in the first 
instance, and for as long a time as possible, in our attack 
upon the transports, chiefly because these weapons made 
no noise to speak of, and would therefore not very quickly 
give the alarm to the convoying schooners, and also 


because I wished to reserve for the latter our full stock of 
ammunition; my only hope, indeed, of being able to cope 
with these craft resting upon the possibility that our own 
ammunition might outlast theirs. There was likewise the 
fact that our schooners — and also those stolen from us by 
the enemy, for that matter — carried no artillery other than 
Maxims; their secondary batteries consisting of two large 
crossbows, very powerful weapons, capable of hurling a 
heavy, conical-headed bolt nearly half-a-mile. They were 
consequently weapons that, skilfully handled, were capable 
of doing a great deal of damage; and it was upon these that 
I exclusively relied for the power to destroy as many 
transports as possible. Each schooner mounted two of these 
weapons, one on the port bow and one on the starboard 
quarter, alternating with two Maxims, one of which was 
mounted on the starboard bow and the other on the port 
quarter. The one distinct advantage that we now possessed 
over our enemies was that, whereas the crews of the latter 
were armed only with hand cross bows and short-bladed 
swords, our own fellows were armed with rifles and 
cutlasses, both of which they had learned how to use. 

It was about an hour before the dawn when the four 
Avelian schooners, under fore-staysail and jib only, but with 
their other canvas quite ready for setting at a moment’s 
notice, with every weapon loaded and ready for instant 
service, slid in between the lines of the rearmost ships of 
the Tutan transport fleet. Our object being to cripple or 
destroy as many of these ships as possible, I had issued 
general instructions to the effect that three or four bolts 
from our heavy crossbows were to be plumped into each 
hull as we passed, aiming to strike them as near as might 
be to the water-line, and not to open fire upon their crews, 
except in self-defence; my hope being that, by following this 
plan, quite an appreciable number of them might be fatally 
hit ere the alarm should be given. The rearmost ship on 
either side of the Queen, as she entered the body of the 


fleet, happened to be an exceptionally big craft — stationed 
where she was, doubtless, on account of her execrable 
sailing qualities. Neither of them took the slightest notice of 
us, their officers possibly imagining us to be one of the 
stolen schooners; and as we forged slowly ahead of them 
first one and then a second bolt crashed through the 
bottom of each, as they rolled from us, turning up their wet 
bilges to us as a target. Even this did not appear to alarm 
them, the dull crash of the bolts and the twanging thud of 
the bowstrings seeming to so mingle with the wailing of the 
wind through the rigging and the wash of the water 
alongside that, if anybody happened to notice the sounds, 
they probably failed to appreciate the significance of them. 
So was it with the second and third brace of ships that we 
overhauled; silently, and to all appearance unsuspectingly, 
they received their death-wounds, and we passed on. That 
we were in very truth mistaken for one of the stolen 
schooners — perhaps passing quietly through the fleet to 
make sure that everything was right with it — became 
apparent when we drew up on the quarters of the fourth 
pair of ships, for one of them hailed us, asking whether we 
expected to reach Takapata during the coming day. I briefly 
responded in the affirmative, and we passed on, judiciously 
leaving the fellow alone, lest by firing into him we should 
excite his suspicion and prematurely raise an alarm. But, as 
it happened, we need not have been so particular; for as we 
drew up toward the next nearest craft, there suddenly 
arose from the stricken ships astern of us a loud, confused 
outcry, immediately followed by the discordant clamour of a 
furiously beaten gong. This last was undoubtedly an alarm 
signal, for it was almost instantly repeated by ship after 
ship until the air fairly hummed and vibrated with sound, 
while warning cries and frenzied inquiries were passed 
from ship to ship. The distance, however, between the 
several craft was too great for the warning to be clearly 
understood j the general effect, therefore, was merely to 


convey to the Tutan officers and men a fixed conviction that 
something had somewhere gone radically wrong. The 
alarm, however, was complete; as was shown by the fact 
that brilliant red fires were quickly kindled on board every 
ship, until it became almost as light as day, the sharp 
contrasts of ruddy light and blackest shadow upon the hulls, 
sails, and leaping water producing a very weird and striking 
effect. 

It was of course inevitable that all this hubbub and 
burning of flares should at once suggest to the traitor 
captains the suspicion that the four Avelian schooners had 
somehow contrived to elude their vigilance and were now 
attacking the transports, with the result that they would at 
once proceed to look for us. But the disturbance was so 
general and complete that there was nothing especially to 
indicate the immediate whereabouts of any one of us; and I 
knew that so long as we could keep our Maxims and rifles 
silent it would be exceedingly difficult for them to 
determine in what precise direction to look for us. I had 
luckily foreseen this, and provided for it, when giving my 
final instructions, by expressly ordering that our firearms 
were not to be used until it should become absolutely 
necessary to do so in self-defence. We, therefore, in the 
Queen continued grimly to plough our slow way along the 
lane between the lines of the lumbering transports, pouring 
in our heavy crossbow fire, right and left, as we went, with 
the fell determination to make the utmost use of our 
opportunity. 

And for quite an appreciable length of time — perhaps 
ten minutes or more — we had matters pretty much our 
own way, plumping bolt after bolt through the planking of 
the craft that drove heavily along on either hand of us; and 
adding appreciably to the confusion by here and there 
picking off a helmsman and thus causing the unwieldy craft 
to broach-to and fall foul of each other; while ship after ship 
could now be seen lagging behind the main body of the fleet 


as, with the water sluicing into her through her pierced 
sides, she settled deeper and deeper still. 

But the Tutans were not the people to submit to this 
sort of punishment for any great length of time without 
hitting back. That we had escaped retaliation thus far had 
been due solely to the fact that our opponents, no doubt, 
trusting to the guardianship of their schooners, and thus 
lulled into a false sense of security, had been taken 
unawares; and when at length the alarm had come they had 
not quite known in what direction to look for the danger 
that menaced them. But, with the sounding of the alarm, it 
was but natural that the schooners which had so suddenly 
and mysteriously appeared in the midst of the transport 
fleet should become the first object of suspicion; and with 
the general illumination of the fleet by means of the red 
flares it at once became apparent that these same 
mysterious schooners were enemies, and the cause of all 
the mischief and commotion. This unpleasant discovery had 
of course no sooner been made than every man instantly 
sprang to arms, ready and eager to meet the sudden peril; 
and in a moment each Avelian schooner became the focus of 
a hot and continuous crossbow fire from every ship in her 
vicinity. It is true that the fire was somewhat wild and ill- 
directed, many of the missiles flying over us, and one or two 
of them, perhaps, here and there finding its billet in the 
body of a friend, instead of that of the foe for which it was 
intended; yet it was quite sufficiently galling to call for its 
immediate suppression, and I was reluctantly compelled to 
give the order to open fire with the rifles and Maxims. And 
that our consorts were meeting with as warm a reception 
as ourselves was evidenced by the fact that, even as the 
order left my lips, the rapid knock-knock of their Maxims 
and the crack of their rifles broke sharply into the din on 
our right and left; the destructive effect of the general 
fusillade being at once borne witness to by the yells of 
dismay and the dismal chorus of cries from the wounded 


that immediately arose. Then our own Maxims opened from 
the Queen, adding their quota to the hellish concert, while 
I, with my own pet rifle, diligently sniped such leaders as I 
could distinguish among the crowds of armed men that now 
lined the bulwark-rails of our antagonists. And I will do the 
Tutans the justice to bear witness that they displayed quite 
as nice a discrimination as ourselves in the matter of 
picking out the leaders for especial attention; Biton, my flag 
captain, and myself quickly finding ourselves the respective 
centres upon which a perfect hailstorm of missiles was 
converging. 

Slowly and steadily we drove our way from the rear to 
the van of the Tutan transport fleet, raining terror, death, 
and destruction from our Maxims, rifles, and heavy 
crossbows; and we in the Queen alone had already beheld 
three ships founder from the effect of our fire, while five 
others were staggering along, mortally wounded, and 
sinking fast, astern of us, when we at length emerged into 
open water in the van of the fleet, and at once proceeded to 
make sail with the intention of hauling our wind, getting 
round again to the rear, and repeating our previous 
performance, if possible. 

But it was not to be; the leader of the expedition — 
whether Arotaa, or some other, I knew not — had evidently 
by this time taken in the situation, and made _ his 
arrangements accordingly. Thus as we hauled our wind and 
drew out athwart the hawse of the advancing fleet — raking 
them mercilessly at short range as we did so — we found 
two of the surrendered war schooners awaiting us. They 
were under all plain sail; and, to avoid running ahead and 
to leeward of the transports, were reaching to and fro 
athwart the wind, like a brace of sharks tacking in the wake 
of a slowly moving ship; doubtless wearing round at 
intervals, to maintain the position that they had taken up on 
the starboard beam of the fleet. They were as quick of eye 
as ourselves — indeed it is probable that, helped by the 


bright light of the flares, they had for some time had us in 
view, and identified us as an enemy by the cut of our canvas. 
If so, they would doubtless have watched with impotent 
anger the latter part of our progress through the fleet, the 
formation of which was such that it would have been 
difficult, to the verge of impossibility, for them to have got at 
us without running-down some of their own transports — 
and the moment that we were fairly clear of the huddled 
crowd of ships they with one accord bore up for us. 

And now the real fight was to begin in grim earnest. 
Thus far, the odds had all been in our favour; but the time 
had at length arrived when they were to be as greatly 
against us, each of our own schooners, with a single 
exception, being pitted against two craft of her own size 
and speed, manned and armed precisely like herself. The 
issue would thus, in a great measure, depend upon the 
seamanship displayed on either side; and, truth to tell, I 
fear that there was but little to choose in this respect 
between us. 

The pair of schooners that had marked down the 
Queen as their prey were broad upon our weather bow, 
bearing down upon us and edging gradually away in such a 
manner as to suggest to me the idea that it was their 
intention to get us in between them, and attack us 
simultaneously at close quarters. The relative position of 
the three craft was such that I believed I could see my way 
to counter this move on their part; I therefore stationed 
myself quite close to the wheel, keenly watching our 
antagonists until the right moment came, when I gave the 
word to the helmsman to put his helm hard down, and, a 
moment later, to steady it. The result of this was that the 
Queen executed a half-board, threatening to collide with 
the weathermost and nearest of our two antagonists. The 
ruse was successful, the threatened schooner putting her 
helm hard up to avoid our blow, and jibing heavily over as 
she shot close athwart our bows. The result of this was that 


she the next instant crashed heavily into her consort, her 
bowsprit fouling the port fore-rigging of the latter and 
bringing down her. foremast and main-topmast, while she 
at the same moment lost her own bowsprit and fore- 
topmast. The instant that I saw her wheel going over, and 
knew that what I had planned must happen, I ordered our 
own helm to be put hard up, when — the Queen still having 
good way on her — we paid off again and passed close 
athwart the sterns of the two colliding schooners, raking 
the pair of them fore and aft with our Maxims and rifles as 
we did so. The Queen then wore short round on her heel, 
crossing ahead of the two interlocked schooners, and again 
raking them so murderously that the guns’ crews of all four 
of their Maxims were mown down, and so much further 
execution was done that all hands of them incontinently 
bolted below out of harm’s way, leaving the decks of the two 
craft heaped with killed and wounded. This afforded us an 
opportunity much too good to be lost; we therefore at once 
dropped alongside them, threw our grappling-irons aboard, 
and I led a small party of boarders on to the decks of the 
two schooners, where we cut through the lanyards of their 
standing rigging, and, retreating in good order to our own 
craft, quickly sheered off again. We were only just in time to 
avoid being ourselves involved in the destruction which we 
had wrought, for we had barely dropped clear of the 
schooners — which, by the way, I noted were the Yilah and 
the Takapata — when the whole remaining mass of sails and 
spars on board both vessels, deprived of the support of 
their standing rigging, went by the board, and two out of 
our seven antagonists were rendered helpless and put out 
of the fighting. 

Meanwhile, the incessant hammering of Maxims and 
crack of rifles told us that the battle was furiously raging 
elsewhere; and, presently, by the faint, pallid light of the 
young dawn we saw, about a mile to windward, two 
schooners lashed together, with a furious fight raging on 


the deck of one of them. As these two craft were some 
distance astern of everything else, while one of them was 
obviously Avelian, we in the Queen hauled our wind, with 
the intention of proceeding to her assistance; but before we 
had traversed half the distance the fight ceased, the two 
craft drifted apart, and presently, as one of them burst into 
flames, the other bore up and came running down toward 
us. She flew a flag of some sort at her gaff-end, and a 
minute or two later, as the daylight strengthened, I was 
able to distinguish it as the Tutan ensign. The other 
schooner, therefore, was ours, and might certainly be 
regarded as lost to us, since it was obvious that we should 
be obliged to fight and dispose of her antagonist before we 
could afford her any assistance. 

The Queen and the stranger — shortly afterwards 
identified by us as the Jongatava — opened fire upon each 
other at precisely the same moment with Maxims, 
crossbows, and, in our own case, rifles; and within a minute 
eleven of our men were down, our rudder-head was shot 
away by a bolt from a heavy crossbow, and the Queen had 
become unmanageable, while the Tongatava appeared to be 
not a penny the worse. She came foaming down the wind 
with the apparent intention of running us aboard; and I 
clearly saw that if this was what Naji, her captain, was 
aiming at, he must inevitably succeed ere we could possibly 
again get our craft under command. I therefore made 
arrangements to give the renegades the hottest possible 
reception, and then fight the matter out, just as we were. 
Meanwhile, our people were falling fast; and more than 
once I had heard the sharp, crushing thud of the heavy 
crossbow bolts hulling us. Presently, poor Biton, who was 
standing beside me, fell, with a Maxim bullet fair in the 
centre of his forehead; and at the same instant I felt a 
crushing blow in the left arm, between shoulder and elbow, 
as the limb dangled helpless and bleeding at my side. I at 
once called a man to me and instructed him how to 


temporarily bind up the wound — the surgeon being at the 
time busy with the wounded in the cabin — and shouted to 
the gunners to aim at the enemy’s weapons. They at once 
did so, and with such excellent effect that not only were the 
Tongatava’s Maxims temporarily silenced, but their 
helmsman was shot down, with the result that our 
antagonist broached to and, luffing into the wind, lay there, 
not ten fathoms away, with all her canvas ashiver. 

“Anarau,” shouted I to one of our best marksmen, as I 
handed to him the rifle and cartridges that I could no 
longer use, “take this rifle, and make it your business to 
pick off every man who attempts to touch that schooners 
wheel!” 

“T will do my best, noble sir,” answered the fellow, as he 
took the weapon coolly, and with an unshaken hand. Then 
he knelt down on the heaving deck and made such good 
play that from that moment it became impossible for any 
one to interfere with the Tongatava’s steering apparatus. 
And thus the two craft lay, driving bodily to leeward, and 
occasionally exchanging shots as one or the other gained a 
momentary advantage. So long as our Maxims were able to 
retain their command over the weapons of the enemy, our 
heavy crossbows were kept busy upon the task of plumping 
bolt after bolt into the hull of the Tongatava, as near as 
possible to her water-line; and when their Maxims secured 
a momentary supremacy they returned the compliment 
with interest. We had already been hulled a good many 
times, I knew, but the carpenter had received his 
instructions in the matter of plugging the holes; and I 
presumed he was doing his duty. Our own men, I noticed 
with pleasure, were fighting coolly and as steadily as 
though they had been veterans at the business — at which I 
was, I must confess, very greatly astonished when I came to 
reflect upon the extreme timidity hitherto displayed by the 
Avelians. The crew of the Tongatava also fought well, but I 
noticed that they had been stiffened by the addition of a 


strong body of Tutans, which gave them a very distinct 
advantage over us. Still, it was impossible as yet to say 
which was getting the best of the fight; our deck, it is true, 
was by this time becoming pretty thickly cumbered with 
killed and wounded, but so, too, must that of the Tongatava, 
judging from the number that I, personally, had seen fall; 
furthermore, she was settling visibly in the water, and could 
scarcely float longer than another hour at the utmost; while 
we — but stay! was it possible that the motion of the Queen 
upon the heave of the swell was less buoyant than it had 
been, or was it merely a trick of my imagination? I called to 
one of the hands to sound the well, and saw him take up the 
rod to do so, when — crash a stunning blow smote me on 
the temple, and I knew no more. 


26: WE PREPARE TO RECEIVE THE ENEMY 


I was revived by a copious splashing of cold water in 
my face, and opened my eyes to find that it was broad 
daylight, and that, to my great surprise, I was lying on the 
deck of the little dispatch-cutter Jlia, with — greatest 
wonder of all — the pale, lovely face of her namesake, my 
royal sweetheart, bending anxiously over me as_ she 
supported my head upon her knee, while Rahanee, the 
Queen's surgeon, was doing his utmost to restore me to 
consciousness. 





As I recognized my surroundings, and vaguely began 
to wonder what had happened, I saw Ilia’s eyes brighten, 
and her anxious face light up with a radiant smile, as she 
exclaimed — 

“He lives! he lives! The Gods be thanked for this great 
mercy!” 

Then she suddenly lost her self-control, and, bursting 
into a perfect passion of tears, pressed her lips to mine and 
— utterly regardless of all beholders — alternately 
murmured fond incoherencies into my ear, and equally fond 
reproaches that I had not taken greater care of myself! This 
outburst, however, was but the weakness of a few brief 
moments — the reaction of overwrought feelings suddenly 
relieved from the torturing tension of supreme suspense; 
and in another instant she had pulled herself together, and 
was anxiously inquiring whether I felt better. 

“Thank you, sweetheart, yes; I have no doubt I shall 
soon be all right again,” I answered. “But for pity’s sake 
give me a draught of water, if you have it. I am simply 
perishing of thirst!” 

For answer Ilia held to my lips a goblet of some 
deliciously cool and slightly acid beverage, that certainly 
was not water, but was even more soothing and refreshing 
than water in its effect. 

I thanked her, adding, “Ah, yes; now I remember all 
that has happened! But how, in the name of everything that 
is marvellous, come you to be here, Ilia?” 

She laughed the joyous laugh that I had learned to 
know and love so well, as she replied — 

“T received the letter that you sent me by the hand of 
Oru; and after I had read it, and questioned him somewhat 
closely, it became perfectly clear to me that the expedition 
upon which you had embarked must inevitably end in a 
stubborn, terrible fight, in which you must all — and 
especially yourself, my dear lord — be exposed to the most 
frightful dangers; so I gave orders that the cutter should be 


prepared; and followed you, as quickly as I could, arriving 
— by the grace of the Gods — just in time to save you from 
drowning.” 

“But, my dearest,” I ungratefully remonstrated, “how 
came you to yield so completely to impulse as to quit Avelia 
at this stupendously critical moment in its affairs?” 

“Poufl” She waved my remonstrance aside with an 
airily graceful gesture of her hand. “Avelia can do very well 
without me” she protested. “The only work now being done 
in Avelia is work that only men can do; women have no 
place in Avelia’s affairs, for the moment. I came because I 
knew that I could be of no possible use, even if I had 
remained. I left Petaras at the head of affairs, with Ruatee 
as his colleague; and everything will go on at least as well 
as though I were there. Furthermore, you must understand 
that my coming is a secret, known only to Petaras, Ruatee, 
and the good and true men who form the crew of this 
cutter. My loss would make but little difference to the 
fortunes of Avelia; it is you, my dear Geoffrey, whose loss 
would be irreparable! Ah, what a happy inspiration it was 
that prompted me to follow you!” 

Of what use was it to further remonstrate with this 
sweet, tender-hearted girl upon her mad _ escapade? 
Moreover, I knew that she was so far right, that there was 
scarcely the least likelihood of anything happening of sucha 
nature as to call for her interference. It was true that she 
had perhaps been imprudent in throwing down the reins of 
government and leaving Avelia, even for so very short a 
time, at so exceedingly critical a moment in its history; but, 
after all, imprudence is certainly not a crime. Moreover, she 
had left the control of affairs in about the most capable 
hands it would be possible to find; and — and — well, 
despite everything, I was glad she was where she was; she 
sorely needed a little change, and the sea-trip would do her 
good, even if it had no other beneficial result. And, with this 
distinctly weak judicial summing-up of my lady’s conduct, I 


made an effort to raise myself and look about me. The 
movement, however, resulted in a violent twinge that 
sharply asserted itself above the dull, aching, burning pain 
in my left arm, still further quickening my memory of the 
happenings of the last hour or two, and stimulating afresh 
my curiosity to learn precisely how matters now stood with 
us — where we were; where was the Tutan fleet, and how 
the great fight between it and the Avelian schooners had 
ended. Rahanee, the surgeon, was by this time busily and 
deftly engaged upon the task of dressing a wound in my 
temple that ached and smarted most atrociously — some 
few inches of the skin having been torn loose; but, despite 
the pains that racked me, I was so supremely anxious to 
learn everything that I found it quite impossible to obey 
Rahanee’s almost despairing entreaties that I would be 
silent and dismiss all apprehension; and seeing Homaro, the 
first lieutenant of the Queen, standing, still wet and 
bedraggled, a few feet away, I called him to my side, and 
fired half-a-dozen questions at him in succession, without 
giving him time for a single reply. 

" If you, Chief, will permit me,” answered Homaro, as I 
came to a pause, “I will relate to you, as concisely as 
possible, everything that has occurred since you were 
struck senseless to the deck by a glancing bolt from the 
Tongatava. 

“We continued the fight with our antagonist for some 
twenty minutes longer, the two schooners gradually drifting 
further apart meanwhile, until the whole of the Queen's 
crew, except myself, were prostrate, either dead, or 
wounded; when our fire practically ceased for lack of men 
to work the weapons, although I continued to use your rifle 
from time to time, as occasion offered. Then, suddenly, the 
fire from the Tongatava ceased, and I saw that her few 
remaining men had gone to the pumps, which they were 
working for their lives, while a few also appeared to be 
baling from the main hatchway with buckets. I conjectured, 


however, that their labours would be of but little use; for I 
had already noticed that she was settling fast in the water, 
while I knew that at least twenty of our bolts had pierced 
her planking, and that every one of the holes was now 
under water. And some ten minutes later there arose from 
her decks a sudden loud, despairing outcry, and I saw that 
she was in the very act of diving to the bottom, bows first. 
The dreadful sight suddenly awoke me to a sense of the 
desperate character of our own situation — for we also 
were settling steadily in the water, while there were none to 
man our pumps and make any effort to keep the ship afloat 
until assistance might reach us. My first hope was that one 
of our own schooners, observing our plight, might come to 
our rescue; but when I looked abroad over the face of the 
deep there were but four schooners to be seen, dotted 
about at varying distances from us, while the Tutan 
transport fleet lay spread wide along the south-western 
horizon, heading for Avelia, and a small sail — of which at 
first I took but little notice — was also visible, some five 
miles away, in the north-western board. Of the four 
schooners to which I have just referred, one was on fire, 
ablaze from stem to stern; two were obviously, like 
ourselves, in a sinking condition; and the fourth — which 
was less than half- a-mile distant — was a dismantled wreck, 
with her fallen spars and sails hanging all about her, and 
blood streaking her sides beneath her scupper- holes. Of 
life I could perceive no trace upon her. 

“It was at once apparent that to look for succour from 
either of these vessels was quite useless, and that whatever 
was to be done must be done by myself. Then, while I was 
still pondering on what to do, I became aware that the small 
sail which I had already observed was rapidly approaching; 
and presently she had drawn near enough to enable me to 
identify her, to my great joy, as the dispatch-cutter. 
Thereupon I sprang into the rigging, and made urgent 
signals by waving and beckoning with my hand; and 


presently I had the satisfaction to see the cutter slightly 
alter her course and stand toward us. Five minutes later, 
my very good friend Aranas was alongside the Queen, in his 
boat; and, between us, Rahanee — whom I had called up 
from below — and I contrived, with much labour, to get 
your senseless body into the boat, which Aranas then pulled 
back to the cutter, taking Rahanee with him. The Queen, 
meanwhile, had sunk so deep that the water was now 
washing over her decks; and while I stood watching the 
operation of getting you over the rail of the cutter, I felt the 
hull of the schooner sliding beneath me as she settled by 
the stern. Instinctively I at once sprang into the sea and set 
myself to swim to the cutter; but I was almost instantly 
caught in the vortex of the sinking ship, and drawn down so 
deeply beneath the surface that all became dark, and I 
feared that never again should I see the light of day. Yet I 
struggled desperately; and at length, when it seemed 
impossible that I could any longer hold my breath, I found 
that I was rising to the surface; and presently, with a great 
gasp, I found myself again able to breathe. The cutter was 
still hove-to; and Aranas in the boat was rapidly making his 
way toward the spot where the Queen had disappeared. I 
shouted feebly, but he heard my cry, saw me, and a few 
minutes later I was safe on the cutter’s deck.” 

“Then we two, and Rahanee, are the sole survivors of 
the Queens crew!” I exclaimed sadly. “And what of the other 
schooners ?” 

“They are all destroyed,” answered Aranas, who, it 
appeared, had been standing behind me, but now stepped 
forward into my line of vision. “One of them — the Tanea — 
rides yonder, a flaming wreck; the Mirama,” — pointing in 
another direction —”’is totally dismasted, and rapidly 
sinking; while the Sarinea, like the Queen, has disappeared. 
One of the other two schooners of which Homaro spoke 
went down just before you, Chief, regained consciousness; 
while the other — which, if I mistake not, is the Otavu — 


cannot last longer than — ah! there she goes! she is at this 
moment sinking, Chief — she has gone!” “And how many of 
our poor fellows are saved?” asked I. “Have you, Aranas, 
been able to pick up any?” 

“Alas, no, most noble sir,” answered Aranas. 

“So far as we in the J/ia are concerned, you, Homaro 
and Rahanee are the sole survivors of the fleet. Some few 
may, perhaps, be prisoners on board the Tutan fleet, but I 
gravely doubt it; for I could not perceive that any of the 
Tutan ships delayed their progress with the object of saving 
life; they all appeared to cling together in a compact body, 
like a flock of frightened sheep. We boarded the Mirama, 
but found the whole of her crew lying slain upon her deck; 
and so, doubtless, has it been with the others. But although 
the Tutans have succeeded in destroying our four 
schooners, the operation has cost them the seven that they 
stole from us; while, so far as it was possible for me to count 
the ships in the enemy's fleet of transports, they appear to 
have lost twenty-two. The enemy’s loss has undoubtedly 
been immeasurably greater than our own; our men must 
have fought heroically to have achieved so magnificent a 
result. They are dead; but they died gloriously, and will live 
evermore in our memories. I could have been well content 
to myself have died in such a fashion!” 

“That was well said, Aranas,” I remarked. “Yet 
remember that ere many hours be passed we shall stand in 
sore need of other heroes, to complete the work so 
gloriously begun by those of whom you but now spoke.” 

“The Chief speaks truly,” answered Aranas. “I shall not 
forget.” 

“But how do you know, Aranas, that all the enemy’s 
schooners are destroyed?” demanded I. “May not some of 
them be with the transports?” 

“Nay, Chief, that they are not,” answered Aranas. “We 
scanned the fleet most carefully as we passed, to see 
whether perchance one or two might have survived the 


fight; but there were none. And now but one thing grieves 
me, and that is that we have no weapons — not so much 
even as a rifle — on board this cutter; else would I hang on 
the skirts of yonder fleet and harass them all the way to 
Takapata! ” 

Ilia sighed. “Ah me!” she exclaimed, “methinks, Aranas, 
that the noble Geoffrey is fast making you as fierce a fighter 
as himself!” 

Aranas bowed profoundly. “Your Majesty can offer me 
no higher honour than to couple my name with that of our 
War Chief as a fighter,” he said with pride. “And,” he added, 
“as he has pointed out, Avelia will have sore need of fierce 
fighters when yonder robbers pour their thousands upon 
her shores.” 

“IT see you are heading homeward, Aranas,” said I. 
“How bears the Tutan fleet?” 

“If you, Chief, could but turn yourself sufficiently to 
look out over the starboard bow, you might see them as the 
cutter rolls,” was the reply. 

With an effort that cost me a twinge of excruciating 
pain in my wounded arm, and called forth an anxious 
protest from Ilia, I turned myself on the deck, and presently 
saw the whole array of the Tutan transports spread out ina 
straggling line about two miles long, some three miles away. 
I tried to count them: but suddenly they all seemed to 
jumble together; the cutter appeared to be flying round in 
the vortex of a gigantic whirlpool; everything became as a 
confused dream to me; and I swooned. 

When, some time later, I recovered, it was to find that I 
had been taken below into the cutter’s little cabin, where 
Rahanee had forthwith proceeded to deftly set my broken 
arm and make me comfortable generally. A reviving 
draught and a little nourishment did much to restore me; 
and soon afterwards, utterly weary and exhausted, I fell 
into a sleep that, restless at first, soon became peaceful and 
profound. 


I awoke, late in the afternoon, marvellously refreshed 
and decidedly hungry, just in time to snatch a hasty meal, 
and have my wounds dressed afresh, before our arrival at 
Takapata, where, despite Ilia’s most earnest remonstrances 
and entreaties, I considered it advisable to go ashore and 
pay a flying visit to the batteries that guarded the harbour 
entrance. Everything was found to be entirely satisfactory 
in them both; the commanders had carried out to the letter 
all my instructions; and the garrisons were not only on the 
alert, but exhibiting a degree of courage and resolution that 
was eminently comforting and encouraging; while the brief 
account of our preliminary encounter with the enemy which 
I deemed it wise to give them, roused them to a pitch of 
enthusiasm that left nothing to be desired. It is just possible 
that the news of the destruction of the Tutan schooners, 
with the consequent knowledge that the batteries would 
therefore not be exposed to the fire of hostile Maxims, was 
not wholly irresponsible for this result. Thus relieved in 
mind, I returned to the cutter and proceeded to Tongatava, 
where I at once turned in for a few hours to prepare myself 
so far as was possible for the next day, which I knew must 
needs be a busy and eventful one. 

I estimated that the Tutan fleet could not possibly 
arrive at the mouth of Takapata harbour earlier than two 
hours after sunrise on the following morning. 

I felt, therefore, that I might safely afford myself the 
luxury of practically a whole night’s rest; but, to make sure 
of being astir in good time, I gave imperative instructions 
that I was to be aroused two hours before sunrise, at which 
hour Rahanee was to be in attendance to dress my wounds 
afresh, as it was quite impossible to guess when, after that, 
he would get another opportunity to do so. I should thus 
have ample time to reach Tongapata, and make such final 
arrangements as might seem necessary, before the arrival 
of the enemy. 


My broken and wounded arm was by this time giving 
me a great deal of pain, accompanied by an appreciable 
amount of fever; my rest was consequently much broken, 
and when at length the attendant came to my chamber and 
informed me that the specified hour for my rising had 
arrived, and that Rahanee was awaiting my summons, I felt 
very distinctly unfit for much exertion, and under other 
circumstances should certainly have given myself a day’s 
rest. Rahanee, however, not only thoroughly understood his 
business but was also evidently the possessor of some 
exceedingly valuable secrets; for when he had at length 
carefully dressed my wounds and treated them with a 
certain ointment which he had spent the night in preparing 
for my especial benefit, and had further administered a 
copious draught, I felt myself a new man. The pain from 
which I had all night suffered rapidly subsided until it 
became no more than a dull aching sensation that was quite 
endurable; the fever was allayed, and I found myself braced 
up and stimulated to quite an extraordinary degree. Then, 
when, a little later, I passed into the open air, I found its 
fragrant coolness inexpressibly refreshing; so that when I 
presently sat down to a light breakfast, served to me on the 
deck of the Ilia, I was quite ready for it. 

Upon reaching the landing-steps that I generally used, 
I found Aranas, with the dinghy, awaiting me, while, a 
hundred yards away, the saucy little I/ia was swaying gently 
at her moorings to the impulse of the early morning breeze, 
with her mainsail and gaff-topsail set, foresail loose, and jib 
hauled out to her bowsprit-end; in less than an hour, 
therefore, from the moment of my rising we were gliding 
between the bluffs, upon the crests of which stood the 
batteries that I was depending upon to insure the safety of 
Tongatava, and the pale glimmer of the starlit white-walled 
palace vanished as we glided round a bend that hid it from 
our sight. 


With the arrival of dawn the town of Takapata came 
into view ahead, its white buildings, flushed to the tint of a 
blush rose by the delicate hues of the fast brightening 
sunrise, showing sharp and clear in their beautiful 
embowerment of ornamental trees and shrubs. Upon 
landing there, on the preceding evening, I had learned that, 
despite the general exodus which had taken place upon 
receipt of the news that the Tutans were again at sea, a 
very considerable number of the inhabitants had lingered 
behind; delaying their departure in the fond hope that our 
little fleet of four schooners might not only defeat the seven 
rebel craft, but also turn back or capture the whole fleet of 
transports, as had happened on the previous occasion of 
our going forth to meet the enemy; and that, consequently, 
there would be no need for then! to abandon their homes 
and take all the trouble of transporting themselves and 
their belongings to the capital. But when, upon the arrival 
of the Jlia from the scene of the naval battle, it became 
known that a landing of the enemy was this time inevitable, 
the laggards had at once proceeded in hot haste to effect a 
retreat, which had been in progress all night; but about a 
dozen belated craft still lingered alongside the wharves, 
taking in goods and chattels of every description, that were 
being tumbled recklessly on board them by their too 
Sanguine but now thoroughly terrified owners; and the 
presence of these few isolated, busy people seemed to make 
the town look even more lonely than if there had been 
nobody at all moving. 

I landed at the eastern extremity of the parade, and, 
passing along it for the purpose of saying a word or two 
here and there designed to hasten the movements of the 
belated ones, wended my way thence in the direction of the 
barracks; but, while still on my way, I encountered the 
soldiers marching out to take up the position that I had 
assigned to them on the outskirts of the town; that being 
the point at which I deemed that our resistance to the 


enemy’s advance on Tongatava — if attempted by land — 
might most advantageously begin. These troops of ours 
were just a thousand strong; every man of them was armed 
with a rifle, and carried one hundred and twenty rounds of 
ammunition in his bandoliers; furthermore, he was 
provided with a good steel sword for fighting at close 
quarters; and had they been of the same sturdy mettle as 
the Tutans I could have confidently relied upon their 
annihilating the enemy, or driving him into the sea in half- 
an-hour. And while looking forward to the impending 
struggle, and making my plans in relation to it, I had been 
comforting myself with the reflection that, while I 
unfortunately knew the Avelians to be a race of 
considerably less stamina than the foe that they were about 
to encounter, they were so very much the better armed 
that, despite the shortcoming referred to, and _ their 
inferiority in point of numbers, we still ought to be able to 
give a good account of the enemy, in view of the very 
marked improvement in the matter of spirit and courage 
that I had discovered in them on the occasion of my visit of 
but two days ago. But, to my unspeakable chagrin, I found 
that the spirit of confidence and courage that had then 
animated them was now completely evaporated. The 
assurance that at last they were, in very truth, about to 
meet the dreaded enemy, and that there was no possibility 
of a conflict with him being any longer avoided, seemed to 
have absolutely broken them down, so that it was difficult to 
imagine a more thoroughly scared and utterly unreliable lot 
of men than they. And as, a little later, I passed up and down 
their ranks, on my tour of inspection, and noted the plain, 
open, undisguised symptoms of extreme trepidation 
exhibited by almost every individual present, I reflected, 
bitterly, that if these were the best that Avelia could find to 
fight for her, her case was a parlous one indeed. I rated 
them soundly, in the hope of shaming them into the 
exhibition of a somewhat better quality of courage; and 


whether it was that my scornful reproaches stung them, or 
that the sight of myself, wounded, with my head bound up 
and my arm in a sling, but obviously intent upon again 
facing the enemy, inspired them, I know not; but when at 
length I left them it was with the faint hope that, after all, 
they might possibly be induced to stand and make at least 
some slight show of resistance. 

Boarding the Ilia again, I next proceeded to the 
harbour’s mouth, for the purpose of paying a final visit to 
the two batteries there, in the hope that I should find their 
garrisons still displaying the same confident courageous 
spirit that had animated them only two days before. 

I landed first at the South Battery, that being the one 
that would undoubtedly sustain the first shock of attack; for 
the reason that it was from this battery to the one on the 
northern head that our hawser defence of Takapata 
harbour was stretched. The cable that constituted this 
hawser defence was now hove taut across the harbour’s 
mouth, consequently no shipping of any kind could now 
either enter or pass out of the harbour; indeed, so tautly 
was it strained that even in the middle of the fairway — 
where the sag of it was deepest — nothing bigger than a 
boat drawing about a foot of water could pass. Hence the 
Tutans, or at least a considerable number of them, would be 
compelled to land outside the harbour’s mouth, instead of 
inside. Now, it happened that the northern shore outside 
the harbour was rocky, with the swell always breaking so 
heavily upon it that no ship or boat dare approach it; 
landing at that point was therefore quite out of the 
question. But on the south side, just beneath the battery, 
there was a small bay, with a short strip of smooth, sandy 
beach running steeply down into deep water, and no surf, 
affording excellent facilities for landing; and here the 
Tutans must inevitably make their first attempt to gain a 
footing on the soil of Avelia, for the simple reason that there 
was no other spot at which they could do so; unless, indeed, 


they should choose to. attempt a landing at some other part 
of the coast altogether, of which I had very little 
apprehension. The bay, or bight, in question was exposed to 
the fire of both batteries, but the Tutans were not likely to 
be aware of this; unless, indeed, there happened to be with 
them any remnant of the crews of the stolen schooners to 
furnish them with the information — which I strongly 
doubted. And, even should they be aware of this fact, they 
would still be compelled to land at this spot, or not at all. 
Furthermore, the cliffs at the back of the South Battery had 
been rendered unscalable, leaving no way of advance 
inland except actually through the South Battery, which it 
was thus imperatively necessary for an enemy to capture 
ere he could be said to have fairly obtained a footing at all 
on the island. 

The garrison of this battery, fully realizing the great 
strength of their position, and the ease with which they 
could effect their escape whenever that position should 
become untenable, were as full of courage and confidence 
as I could possibly desire; while their commander was one 
of the very few really brave Avelians whom I had thus far 
been able to discover. I therefore felt reasonably sure that 
presently, when the shock of battle should come, the 
garrison of the South Battery would acquit itself very 
creditably, and offer such a resistance as would inflict a very 
serious blow upon the enemy. This was all the more 
satisfactory, inasmuch as that I thus felt myself free to take 
charge of the operations in the North Battery, upon which 
devolved the double duty of supporting the South Battery 
while exposed to the inevitable attack, and covering the 
retreat of its garrison,, should the moment arrive when it 
would be impossible for them to any longer hold it. 

Having thus satisfied myself as to the condition of 
affairs on the south side of the harbour, I crossed over to 
the North Battery. Here, too, I found the garrison all ready 
for action, but — strangely enough — not nearly so cool and 


steady as their comrades on the opposite side of the water. 
They were excited, fidgety, impatient and irritable that the 
enemy so long delayed in putting in an appearance. The 
fact was that the long wait was getting upon the nerves of 
several of them; and since nothing is more contagious than 
nervousness, I at once determined to effect a diversion by 
giving them a good talking to. Commanding them, 
therefore, to stand at attention, I pointed out to them the 
fact that the South Battery was the one that would sustain 
the brunt of the first attack; and that it was our duty simply 
to support it with our utmost efforts. I further reminded 
them that, sheltered as they would be behind the parapet 
and the gun-shields, it would be practically impossible for 
them to get hurt, provided that they kept cool and were 
careful not to expose themselves; and finally I explained to 
them that it was part of my plan to evacuate the North 
Battery, and retire without inviting an assault; and in this 
manner I contrived to steady them pretty effectually. And 
then, in the nick of time, just as I had concluded my 
address, the van of the enemy’s fleet appeared about a mile 
out at sea, heading up to beat into the harbour; and the 
trying time of waiting and inaction was over. 

I at once scribbled a hasty message to the Queen, 
informing her that the Tutans were in sight and close at 
hand; dispatched it by means of the J/ia; and lighted a cigar, 
as much for the purpose of setting an example of coolness 
to those about me, as to pass the time until the moment 
should arrive to open fire. 


27: THE LANDING OF THE TUTANS 


The Tutan fleet came on in a long, straggling line, four 
abreast, and did not appear to have noticed or be aware of 
the cable strained across the harbour’s mouth, possibly 
because for a considerable portion of its length it was 
submerged. I watched the whole fleet intently, taking 
careful note of every ship as she came into view, but I could 
see none of our stolen schooners among them; and any 
lingering doubts as to the survival of any of them that may 
have still lurked at the back of my mind were finally and 
completely dissipated. 

At sight of the enemy the people with me in the North 
Battery at once became nervously anxious and impatient to 
open fire, and I foresaw that unless I could succeed in 
keeping them well in hand there would be an enormously 
wasteful expenditure of ammunition; moreover, I had given 
explicit orders that the South Battery was on no account to 
open fire until we in the North Battery did so. I therefore 
withheld the order to fire until the leading line of ships was 
within a short quarter of a mile, when, manipulating one of 
the Maxims myself, and indicating to each of the other 
gunners the particular ship which he was to favour with his 
exclusive attention, I pulled the trigger, and the battle 
commenced, the Maxims being set to fire at the rate of sixty 
shots per minute. The garrison of the South Battery had 
evidently been as impatiently waiting to open as their 
brethren on the north side of the harbour; for with the flash 
of our first shot a regular crash of Maxim fire broke out 
from them, intermingled with the sharp crack of rifles. 

So close were the Tutan ships by this time that, with 
the most ordinary care and steadiness, it was quite 
impossible to miss them, and we had no sooner opened fire 
than men began to fall thickly upon their crowded decks; 
despite which they almost instantly replied with a spirited 


crossbow fire. But whether it was that they were poor 
marksmen, or that the persistent rain of our bullets 
unnerved them, it was evident that we had not very much to 
fear from them so long as they could be kept at a 
reasonable distance, for most of their bolts flew wide, while 
the few that were well aimed were intercepted by the gun- 
shields, or rebounded harmlessly from the solid masonry of 
the parapets; seeing which our people quite suddenly 
became perfectly cool and steady, aiming and firing as 
carefully as though they had been at target practice. 

Yet, despite the terribly galling fire to which they were 
exposed, the leading Tutan ships came gallantly on until 
they suddenly — and_ evidently unexpectedly — 
encountered the stout obstructive chain cable strained 
across the harbour entrance; when, unable to pass it, they 
recoiled with the force of the blow, fell foul of each other, 
and immediately threw those that closely followed them into 
a terrible state of confusion; the ships violently colliding 
with each other, to their mutual damage, masts and sails 
falling in every direction, while those in the rear still 
pressed on, seemingly unable to comprehend what all the 
commotion was about, until some forty of them were 
huddled together in a practically solid mass, into which we 
rained bullets from both batteries as fast as we could fire 
them. With such a target to aim at, a miss was impossible; 
and for fully ten minutes the carnage on board those ships 
was terrible. Indeed, it finally became so unbearable that 
Tutans were seen leaping into the sea in every direction to 
escape, if they might, such awful punishment. Then 
somebody among them appeared to have discovered the 
cause of all the confusion; for the rest of the ships, instead 
of endeavouring to force their way into the harbour, 
suddenly bore sharp up, and entered the little bay at the 
back of the South Battery, beaching one after another, and 
pouring their troops out over their bows into the shallow 
water, and so on to the shore. 


These men appeared to be under the leadership of 
some one possessed of some knowledge of the character of 
our defences; for as they swarmed over the bows of the 
ships I saw that they were provided with long scaling- 
ladders, which they at once made a determined effort to 
plant in the South Battery ditch, under cover of a heavy fire 
upon us all the while from their hand crossbows, as well as 
from the much heavier weapons that were mounted on 
board some of the ships. And now we began to feel the 
effect of this return fire, some of our men who in their 
excitement had unduly exposed themselves, falling under it, 
with the result that the rest rapidly grew demoralized to 
such an extent that their shooting grew wild, thus enabling 
the enemy to plant their ladders in the ditch, although they 
suffered terribly in the execution of this operation. This 
accomplished, a strong storming party rushed forward, 
covered by a tremendously hot fire on the part of their 
comrades; and although I contrived with the Maxim that I 
was working to render’ one- particular ladder 
unapproachable, a considerable number managed, with the 
aid of the others, to get down into the ditch. Arrived at the 
bottom, they seized half the number of ladders — leaving 
the other half for reinforcements to descend by — and 
rushed them across the ditch to the wall of the South 
Battery, against which, after a check of some ten minutes, 
during which, in spite of our wild firing, they sustained 
further terrible losses, they contrived to raise them. 
Meanwhile, reinforcements for the storming party were 
Swarming down into the ditch like streams of ants, 
notwithstanding the fact that the place was bullet-swept 
from end to end, and that the gallant fellows were falling 
literally in heaps of dead and wounded. They seemed not to 
know the meaning of fear; the fact that a certain proportion 
of their number still survived in the midst of that storm of 
lead appeared to be encouragement enough for them, and 
they continued to press forward with never a sign of 


flinching. The difference between these two peoples — 
originally of one and the same race — was absolutely 
astounding; for whereas the Avelians were, taken 
altogether, a painfully timorous people, with no stamina 
worth mentioning, the Tutans were gallant and stalwart 
watriors, of as dauntless a courage as I had ever seen or 
heard of; and there was but too much reason to fear that it 
would go hard with us when, a little later on, our own 
people would be called upon to meet them face to face. The 
only glimmer of hope that I could perceive lay in the fact 
that the Tutans were now undergoing such terrific 
punishment and sustaining such frightful losses that by and 
by, when the excitement of the present fight should have to 
some extent passed away, and they should have found time 
and opportunity for memory and reflection to do its work, 
the reaction that must inevitably follow would tell upon the 
nerves of the survivors to such an extent as to make them 
shrink from a repetition of such an awful experience. 

And now, while their comrades concentrated their fire 
upon the parapet of the South Battery, making it absolutely 
impossible of approach for the garrison, the stormers in the 
ditch began to swarm up the ladders. The moment had 
arrived when the defence of the South Battery devolved 
entirely upon us on the north side of the harbour; and 
calling upon those around me to rally their courage and 
make a stupendous effort, I directed half of them to 
concentrate their fire upon the ladders while the remainder 
plied the serried ranks of the crossbowmen who were 
drawn up on the brink of the ditch covering with their fire 
their comrades with the ladders. Our people responded to 
my call in a manner that surprised as greatly as it pleased 
me; and in a moment every ladder was swept clear of men, 
while those who clustered at the foot of them waiting to 
ascend were mown down like corn before the scythe. Nor 
did the crossbowmen fare any better; for drawn up as they 
were in close ranks, some four deep, they offered an easy 


mark, and suffered so severely that, after wavering for a 
moment, they turned and fled for the shelter of their ships. 
Our men raised a great shout of mingled triumph and 
defiance, while those in the South Battery rushed forward 
to the parapet and strove to haul up the ladders into the 
battery. This, however, was more than they could manage. 
Apparently the ladders were too heavy for the few who 
could lay hold of them; they therefore compromised matters 
by hurling them down into the ditch. 

For a moment hope and exultation seized me; our fire 
had at length proved too hot for our gallant foe; they could 
face it no longer; and victory was ours! I called upon our 
gunners to turn their fire upon the ditch and clear it of the 
remnant who still lingered in it, unable to advance and 
unwilling to retire. And then a terrible thing happened; the 
Maxims continued their savage barking for about a quarter 
of a minute longer, and then fell silent, one after the other. I 
looked at my own particular gun to see what was wrong; 
the last band of cartridges was expended! I looked at the 
others; they were in like case with mine. 

“Kalamaru,” I shouted to the commander, “how is this? 
Why have you allowed us to run short of ammunition at so 
critical a moment? Hurry up the men in the magazine, man; 
let us have some more instantly, or this magnificent 
advantage that we have gained will be lost!” 

The poor fellow was white as death, and trembling like 
an aspen leaf. “Alas, noble Chief, how shall I say it?” he 
exclaimed. “There — there — is — there is no more 
ammunition, we have used the last cartridge!” 

Without a word I dashed down the steps that led to the 
magazine, and peered into the receptacle. It was only too 
true; the place was absolutely empty; and the men who had 
been serving out the ammunition and working the lifts were 
leaning against the wall, mopping the _ streaming 
perspiration from their faces and arms. 


Here was a disaster indeed! Defeat in the moment of 
victory; for I knew that, with the silencing of our Maxims, 
the Tutans would instantly rally; and nothing could then 
save the batteries from falling into their hands. It was to me 
a disappointment too grievously bitter for words, the more 
bitter because it was so utterly unexpected and 
inexplicable; we ought not to have run short of ammunition; 
there must have been either shameful waste or criminal 
neglect to maintain the supply. And I would ascertain which, 
and who was to blame, but not now; the misfortune was 
irreparable, and it was therefore useless to worry about it; 
moreover there were other matters calling for my 
immediate attention. I therefore returned at once to the 
gun-platform and gave orders for the immediate 
dismounting of the Maxims and the retirement of the 
artillerymen. 

Meanwhile, what I had anticipated had already 
happened; the Tutans had rallied, and, disdaining our 
feeble and ineffective rifle fire, were once more swarming 
down into the ditch in hundreds. And in less time than it 
takes to tell of it they had again reared their scaling-ladders 
and were swarming up them and over the parapet on to the 
gun-platform of the doomed South Battery; those who 
reached it first at once rushing below, with drawn swords, 
on their way to the chamber in the rock in which the 
southern end of the hawser defence of the harbour was 
secured. This I knew but precluded the casting-off of that 
end of the cable, and the clearing of the harbour entrance. 
It was the inevitable sequel to the capture of the battery; 
and I was powerless to prevent it. 

But I had some time before made _ certain 
arrangements to meet such an eventuality as the capture of 
the South Battery, and had given the officer in command 
full and concise instructions as to what he was to do in the 
event of his finding himself obliged to evacuate it; and now, 
judging from what I saw that he had obeyed those 


instructions, I directed the riflemen who remained behind 
with me to concentrate their fire upon the ships in the cove, 
and the Tutans who were waiting on the beach for the 
signal to return on board them. I cautioned my men to be 
careful that they did not waste so much as a single 
cartridge; to select their mark, and not pull trigger until 
they were sure of getting their shot home; and in this 
manner I not only contrived to greatly steady them, but also 
to considerably gall the enemy during the next few minutes. 
Within that space of time the signal for which the Tutan 
troops were waiting — namely the release of the south end 
of the hawser defence, and consequent removal of the 
obstruction barring entrance of the harbour — was given, 
and the warriors began to pour back into their ships; while 
the craft that had remained dodging off and on in the near 
offing at once headed in for the harbour, threatening to cut 
off our retreat. Therefore, as I deemed it good generalship, 
under the circumstances, to take care of ourselves, that we 
might “live to fight another day,” I gave the order to retire. 

Before, however, any of us had moved half-a- dozen 
steps there occurred a sudden, violent shock that caused 
the solid structure beneath our feet to shake; and as a dull, 
heavy boom resounded in our ears the South Battery burst 
open like the crater of a volcano; fire and smoke poured out 
of its rent walls in every direction, and fully a hundred of 
the unfortunate Tutans were blown into the air amid the 
flying débris, as the mine that I had ordered to be prepared 
was exploded. 

Absolutely unexpected as the catastrophe was by the 
Tutans, it completely paralyzed them for a few seconds, 
during which every man, whatever he might have been 
doing, stood stiff and motionless as though carved in stone, 
with his eyes turned toward the great cloud of smoke and 
dust, of falling débris and mangled bodies, that marked the 
spot where once had stood the South Battery. And 
presently, when the comprehension of what had happened 


began to dawn upon them, when they began to realize that 
by some potent — perhaps occult — agency a structure as 
solid and substantial as the earth itself had been suddenly 
riven asunder, with a roar as of thunder and a terrific 
vomiting of flame and smoke, while many of their comrades, 
after a superhuman struggle to gain possession of the 
battery, had no sooner done so than they were hurled into 
the air in a sheet of fire, and the next moment dashed to the 
earth as scorched and blackened corpses, or, even still 
worse, as living, writhing, mutilated remnants of humanity, 
it was but a step further for their imaginations to suggest to 
them the terrifying thought —“May not what has just 
happened to them also happen to me, even as I stand 
here?” That some such appalling suggestion presented 
itself to a very considerable proportion, if not the whole, of 
them seemed in the highest degree probable; for 
immediately following upon that pause of petrifaction, 
during which for several seconds no man among the 
survivors seemed to move so much as an eyelid, the whole 
of them apparently at the same instant of time became 
suddenly galvanized into mad, panic-stricken life; when, 
turning seaward, they fled, pell-mell, helter-skelter, to the 
ships, on board which they proceeded to scramble in 
headlong haste, fighting desperately with each other for 
priority of place. It was a soul-harrowing exhibition of blind, 
unreasoning, animal terror while it lasted; and the action of 
the performers rendered the episode as_ easy of 
interpretation as a printed page. Such extremity of terror 
did the flying Tutans at first exhibit, and so appalling was 
the state of confusion among them that for the first quarter 
of an hour or so after the explosion I really began to hope 
that, after all, victory was ours, and that a general and 
precipitate retreat was about to take place. 

For, as I stood there alone on the gun-platform of the 
North Battery, watching the extraordinary and shocking 
scene that was being enacted on the opposite side of the 


harbour, I observed that the Tutan ships were, one and all, 
making the best of their way out to sea; as though the 
compelling power actuating the fugitives as a whole was an 
overwhelming determination to put as much space as 
possible between themselves and the scene of the 
catastrophe in the briefest possible period of time. 

But their courage must have been of a quality that, 
after the passage of the first shock of horror and 
amazement, refused to blench even at such strange terrors 
as those that had just shaken them; or — what was much 
the more probable — there was among them a leader of 
Surpassing strength and _ resolution; for presently I 
observed that their flight was no longer of the confused and 
precipitate character that it had been at first; order was 
gradually being evolved out of chaos; the ships began to 
arrange themselves again into something like a definite 
formation; and a few minutes later the leading craft hauled 
their wind and, in three divisions, once more headed in for 
the harbour’s mouth, with the unmistakable determination 
of renewing the attack, the other ships steadily falling into 
line and following in their wake. The panic was at an end; 
and the time had come for me to beat a retreat if I wished 
to be among the Avelian troops when the first shock of 
collision between them and the enemy should occur. 

I had caused the North as well as the South Battery to 
be mined, intending to destroy both whenever it should 
become necessary to evacuate them; indeed I had remained 
behind when the rest of the garrison retired, chiefly with 
the intention of personally firing the train that would 
explode the mine. But now, when it became apparent — as 
it soon did — that the Tutans intended to leave the North 
Battery very severely alone, and effect their landing at 
some point much higher up the harbour, there seemed to 
be no particular reason why the battery should be 
destroyed; and I accordingly left it, knowing that under no 
circumstances could it be of any possible use to the enemy, 


and hurried away to the spot where the J/ia was awaiting 
me. Her dinghy was at the steps when I reached them; and, 
hastening on board, I gave orders for the cutter to proceed 
up the harbour to the point where I expected to find the 
troops. Meanwhile I scribbled a hasty note to the Queen, 
tersely informing her of what had already happened, and 
what I now proposed to do. By the time that this note was 
finished and ready, we had arrived at our destination; and 
as soon as I had landed the cutter proceeded on her way to 
Tongatava. 

I found my small army awaiting me where I had left 
them; and with them were the survivors of the garrisons 
from the two batteries, with their Maxims. These heroes, 
still hot from the fight, were split up into units, each man 
being sur-rounded by a little crowd of the other men, to 
whom he was relating his experiences. Whatever may have 
been the feelings of the narrators while actually engaged in 
the recent struggle, they now seemed to be not only much 
surprised and elated at the circumstance that so large a 
proportion of them had escaped unhurt, but were also 
evidently most profoundly impressed with the deadly nature 
of the weapons with which they were armed. They 
recognized with equal astonishment and delight that, thus 
far, they had had very much the best of it, inasmuch as that 
for every man killed on our own side, the enemy must have 
lost nearly a hundred; and in the exuberance of their joy at 
this novel and altogether unexpected result, they were 
manifesting a marked disposition to become boastful, 
courageous, and confident of their ability to sweep the 
Tutans off the face of the earth. This, although the feeling 
was of course a tremendously exaggerated one, was so far 
satisfactory in that it was manifestly contagious, the 
animated and cheerful countenances of the listeners plainly 
showing that they were rapidly becoming strongly infected 
with the same buoyancy of feeling. There was, however, no 
time for me to improve the occasion by addressing the men; 


for the enemy’s ships were now sweeping up the harbour in 
a continuous stream, while two or three of the craft were 
already alongside the landing-steps, and disembarking their 
cargoes of armed men and stores upon Takapata’s noble 
promenade. 

Had the Avelian troops been possessed of only ordinary 
courage and backbone, or had I been able to depend upon 
the durable quality of the confidence that now appeared to 
animate them, we might have made that business of landing 
a very awkward and unpleasant one for the Tutans; but I 
dared not take the risk of trusting them; I felt that there 
was only too much reason to anticipate that, should the 
Tutans exhibit a disposition to get at close quarters — as, 
judging from their recent gallant behaviour in the ditch of 
the South Battery, they doubtless would if we gave them the 
opportunity — the Avelians would quickly lose their nerve 
and fly for their lives, probably leaving their Maxims in the 
hands of the enemy. To attempt any such experiment would 
have been altogether too hazardous; and I most reluctantly 
came to the conclusion that it would be unwise in the 
extreme to attempt it. 

On the other hand, I was exceedingly anxious to 
prevent the Tutans from occupying Takapata, to the injury 
and detriment of the buildings and such other property of 
the inhabitants as it had been impossible to remove; and it 
was therefore important to draw the enemy away from the 
town and toward the moat at Tongatava, upon which I 
intended to retire. This I endeavoured to accomplish by first 
attacking, and then retiring before the enemy, drawing 
them steadily away from the town and across country, over 
gradually rising ground, the broken surface of which 
afforded excellent cover for those who happened to know 
how to use it. Even this was, no doubt, a very risky thing to 
attempt with such exceedingly unsteady and unreliable 
troops as the Avelians; but I had practically no choice; it 


was that, on the one hand, or the almost certain occupation 
of Takapata on the other. 

Accordingly, as the enemy landed and began to form 
up on the broad promenade, our coolest and_ best 
marksmen — numbering about one hundred in all — were 
sent forward, in skirmishing order, to open fire with their 
rifles, at long range, more by way of attracting attention to 
themselves and inducing the Tutans to make a forward 
movement, than with any hope on my part of inflicting any 
injury upon the foe. But here again I was most agreeably 
mistaken; for, the order having been given for independent 
firing, the men took their time, and were careful in the 
matter of aiming, with the result that a Tutan fell at the first 
shot fired, and casualties immediately began to occur 
among the fast-gathering ranks of the invaders; my attempt 
to attract attention worked like a charm, and presently a 
body of some three hundred Tutans formed up, and moved 
out in solid formation to attack us. 

And now occurred one of those critical moments that 
were always to be watched for and guarded against with 
troops of so unsteady and unreliable a character as the 
Avelians; for no sooner did they perceive the Tutans 
advancing against them than they began to fire wild, and 
look about them with glances of anxiety and apprehension, 
that clearly marked a rapidly growing disposition to take to 
their heels and seek safety in precipitate, ignominious 
flight. 

“Steady, men; steady!” I cried. “Of what are you afraid? 
Those Tutans cannot get near enough to hurt you within the 
next ten minutes; and if you keep cool, and shoot straight, 
they will never get near you at all, for the simple reason 
that you will slay every man of them. Take your time, and let 
each of you select a particular man for a target, and you will 
soon see what will happen. Now, try again!” 

This brief exhortation was not without its effect. Man 
after man among the advancing body of Tutans threw up 


his arms and fell, until their ranks became perceptibly 
thinned; and at length they halted and, unslinging their 
crossbows, opened fire upon us. We were far beyond the 
range of their weapons, however; not a bolt came anywhere 
near us; and, seeing this, our men took fresh heart, and 
settled down steadily to work, with the result that casualties 
began to multiply rapidly among the Tutans, who, after 
standing their ground most gallantly for full ten minutes, 
suddenly broke and fled. I anticipated that this would but 
prove the prelude to an advance in overwhelming force; I 
therefore deemed it a good opportunity to “execute a 
strategic movement to the rear,” and accordingly gave the 
order for the sharpshooters to rejoin the main body, and for 
the latter to resume its march toward Tongatava. 

My anticipations relative to a Tutan advance in force 
were speedily verified; for our own troops had scarcely 
begun to move when I saw the whole body of the enemy 
who had already accomplished a landing form up and 
advance along the promenade to meet and support their 
retreating friends, who rallied in their rear, re-formed, and 
followed on behind them. We had a start of at least a mile, 
however, and of this I determined to make the utmost, a 
very strong conviction possessing me that, the nearer we 
could get to the protection afforded by the moat, the more 
steady and reliable would the Avelian troops be likely to 
prove. Even in so comparatively short a march as this, 
however, the Tutans had the advantage of us. They were 
bigger men, took a longer stride, and were less susceptible 
to fatigue than the Avelians, the result of which was that 
when we were still two miles from the moat, the Tutans had 
shortened the distance between us to little more than half- 
a-mile; and I felt that the time had arrived for further 
action. 

The Avelians were accordingly halted, divided into four 
firing lines, and extended in open order, with instructions to 
sight their rifles for one thousand yards. Then, the rear 


line,, or that nearest the enemy, were ordered to lie down 
and open independent fire upon the enemy; the other three 
lines continuing their march to the rear until a space of one 
hundred yards separated each of the lines from that in the 
rear of it, when they, too, were halted and directed to lie 
down, taking the fullest advantage of such cover as the 
ground afforded; the Maxims, meanwhile, being directed to 
continue their march and get across the moat drawbridge 
into the trenches beyond. 

The range of one thousand yards which I had given to 
the firing line nearest the enemy proved to be nearly 
enough correct to cause an almost immediate accession to 
the number of casualties already sustained by the enemy; 
and the farther they advanced, the more rapidly did the 
casualties multiply. Yet still they marched undauntedly on, 
closing up their ranks as they came, until I estimated that 
they had reduced the distance between themselves and the 
nearest firing line to nine hundred yards; when I ordered 
that line to retire to the rear, and the firing to be taken up 
by the line which had thus become the front one. In this 
way the Avelians retired by sections, a constant fire being 
meanwhile maintained upon the enemy, while those who 
maintained the fire were so rapidly relieved, by being 
retired to the rear as the enemy continued to advance, that 
they were not given time to become nervous. I soon 
discovered that this manoeuvre was producing a most 
excellent effect upon my troops; for before it had been 
twice completely repeated it had become apparent that a 
spirit of emulation had taken possession of the respective 
firing lines, each striving in turn to retard the advance of 
the enemy longer than the one which had preceded it, until 
at length the several firing lines actually began to manifest 
a distinct feeling of impatience to again find itself in action. 
So gratifying a spirit naturally had its effect upon the 
accuracy of the rifle fire; as the coolness and confidence of 
the men increased so did their shooting steadily grow more 


deadly; the casualties among the Tutans increased rapidly; 
their advance weakened; and finally ceased altogether, the 
whole body coming to a halt; and finally, when I advanced 
the three rearmost lines, and we began to pour in a steady, 
concentrated fire upon them, they turned and somewhat 
precipitately retired out of range. 

I was about to give orders for a general advance, in the 
hope of converting the retreat into a flight; but before 
doing so I moved forward to a small knoll that commanded 
a view of the whole harbour, when I saw that another large 
body of freshly landed Tutans was advancing to support 
those who were retiring. I therefore deemed discretion to 
be the better part of valour, and decided to leave well 
enough alone by availing myself of this opportunity to get 
our own troops into the shelter of the trenches. This I 
contrived to successfully accomplish about an hour before 
sunset, without the loss of a man — excepting, of course, 
those who had fallen, early in the day, in the North and 
South Batteries — the enemy resolutely and persistently 
following us every step of the way, but carefully observing 
the precaution to keep out of range of our rifles for the 
remainder of the distance. As I passed over the drawbridge 
in the rear of our troops, and the lifting span was raised 
behind me, the Tutans came to a halt; and when, a few 
minutes later, I surveyed them from the ridge of the 
trenches in rear of the moat, they appeared to be busily 
engaged in making their dispositions for the coming night. 


28: A NIGHT ATTACK AND ITS SEQUEL 


Looking back upon the incidents of the past day, I felt 
that I had every reason to be satisfied. Our own losses 
totalled up to less than a hundred, killed and wounded; 
while those of the enemy I estimated could not have fallen 
very far short of two thousand, not counting those which 
they had sustained during our attack upon their fleet. 
Including those, I believe I should not be _ greatly 
overestimating their losses if I set them down at half their 
original total fighting force. This was severe punishment 
indeed; but it was_ inflicted under exceptional 
circumstances, and such as would not again occur — at 
least in the present campaign — and it still left a heavy 
preponderance of force against us. But we had the 
advantage over the enemy that we were now Safely 
ensconced behind the shelter of our moat and trenches, 
while they, knowing nothing of the art of sapping, must 
necessarily deliver their attack in the open, where the odds 
would be all against them. 

I did not anticipate any further attack that night, for 
there was a moon old enough to give us all the light that we 
required for the purpose of watching the movements of the 
enemy; and their only object in delivering a night attack 
would be to endeavour to effect a surprise; moreover they 
were undoubtedly fatigued and would need rest ere they 
thought of further fighting. 

I most sincerely hoped that this would prove to be the 
case; for our own men, unaccustomed to such continued 
and arduous exertions and such terrible excitement as they 
had been called upon to endure since sunrise, were 
fatigued almost to the point of exhaustion; while as for 
myself, now that a lull had come and I had time to think 
about myself, I felt as though it would be impossible for me 
to keep my feet for another five minutes, even if my life 


depended upon it. It was not so much fatigue that I was 
suffering from; but my wounds, inflamed and kept open by 
my exertions throughout the day, were giving me great 
pain; I was burning with fever, and enduring a veritable 
torment of thirst; while ever and anon a deadly vertigo 
seized me that rendered me blind, deaf, and absolutely 
helpless during the half-minute or so that it lasted. Yet I 
dared not give up, even for the hour or so that would have 
enabled me to make my way to the palace and get my 
wounds dressed afresh — indeed I felt that had I made the 
attempt, I could never have reached my destination. But 
attention I felt that I must have, if I was to retain sufficient 
strength and a clear enough brain to continue the 
supervision of our defensive operations; and at length I was 
compelled to compromise by sending down to Tongatava for 
Rahanee to come up and see to me. And while my 
messenger was absent on the execution of his mission I 
spent the time in passing along the trenches, seeing that 
sentries were posted where necessary, and that an efficient 
watch was being kept while the main body of the troops ate 
and drank, and made their preparations for the coming 
night. In this duty I was most ably seconded by my officers, 
most of whom, I was glad to see, had been rendered 
confident, almost to the verge of boldness, by their day’s 
experiences, and now, together with their men, evinced an 
amount of steadiness that I certainly had not dared to hope 
for. And most fortunate was it that this was the case; for ere 
I had half completed my rounds I was seized with an 
unconquerable faintness, from which I did not recover for 
more than an hour. 

When at length consciousness returned to me, I found 
myself stretched upon a comfortable bed in the shelter of a 
tent, with Rahanee beside me, setting my arm afresh — the 
bone having become displaced during the day — by the 
light of a lamp held by Yuna, the elder of my adopted 
sisters; while Ilia — who had somehow got to know of my 


condition, and had come up from the palace with the 
express determination of looking after me — bathed my 
head and face with some delightfully cooling and refreshing 
liquid; and Pamara and Tanea busied themselves in the 
making of certain arrangements that I had a conviction 
would ultimately be found to be closely associated with the 
question of my comfort and well-being. 

The Avelian physicians are wonderfully clever fellows, 
possessing many secrets that our own medical men at home 
seem never to have stumbled upon. For example, they know 
how to concoct a certain lotion possessing the very valuable 
property of almost immediately allaying the pain of wounds, 
while at the same time exercising an almost magical 
curative effect; and so efficacious is this dressing in 
affording relief that it is quite usual — as occurred in my 
own case — for a patient to fall into a peaceful and 
comfortable sleep a few minutes after its application. My 
aches and pains quickly lost the sharpness of their sting, 
growing rapidly easier until I lost all consciousness of 
discomfort — and everything else — in a profound and 
dreamless slumber. 

I awoke the next morning, refreshed and invigorated, 
to find Rahanee again busily engaged in dressing my 
wounds, while Ilia, white and heavy-eyed, after her nights 
vigil, knelt beside me, opposite the doctor, with a brimming 
goblet of exquisitely refreshing and strengthening cordial 
ready to place to my lips the instant that I should show 
signs of consciousness. Tanea, I found, was standing at my 
head, gently fanning me; and Yuna presently entered the 
tent, bearing a bowl of delicious broth that she had 
evidently just prepared, somewhere outside, for my 
refreshment. Small wonder that when all these loving 
friends had wrought their will upon me I arose like a giant 
refreshed, feeling both ready and fit for another day’s hard 
fighting. 


It appeared, however, as though we were to have no 
fighting on that day; the Tutan army simply continued to 
occupy the ground upon which it had bivouacked through 
the night, making itself as comfortable as circumstances 
permitted; while its chiefs, headed by a man of such 
splendid physique and commanding presence that he could 
be none other than King Arotaa himself, passed to and fro 
along the face of the moat, apparently in search of a weak 
spot at which an attempt might be made to force a passage. 
We, on our part, did not interfere with the enemy at all, 
except when, in their eagerness, the reconnoitring party 
approached us rather more closely than we quite approved; 
then we fired a few warning rifle shots at them, which 
during the course of the day caused them the loss of two of 
their number. 

So far as the Avelians were concerned, they were very 
comfortable in their trenches, resting and recuperating 
after the fatigues of the previous day, and growing hourly 
more valorous as they watched the foe and noted his 
disinclination to attack them. Feeling so very much the 
better for my night’s rest, I was able to be up and about a 
great deal during the day; and, very naturally, I watched 
with a wary eye the movements of the reconnoitring party; 
but by midday I had seen enough of the behaviour of our 
own men to feel tolerably assured that I had nothing to 
immediately fear from the operations of Arotaa and his 
party; and I accordingly wended my way to the 
northernmost of the two bluff batteries that guard the 
entrance of the lagoon-like harbour of Tongatava. 

These two batteries were now armed with three-inch 
guns, throwing a twelve-pound shell; and not only had we 
the guns, but also a liberal and hourly increasing supply of 
ammunition. I had therefore very little fear of anything 
going wrong here, provided only that the artillerymen could 
keep cool enough to shoot straight. And when I visited the 
batteries the garrisons of them certainly appeared to be not 


only quite cool and confident, but also very much on the 
alert, maintaining a steadfast watch upon everything that 
was happening, and holding themselves keenly ready for 
any and every emergency. 

Everything thus appearing to be perfectly safe, and the 
enemy quiescent, I returned to my tent, and took as much 
rest as possible during the remainder of the day, the 
officers in command of the several posts keeping me 
informed of the general condition of affairs by means of 
hourly reports sent to me in my tent. 

My wounds were now doing so well, and giving me so 
little trouble that about nine o’clock that night I left my tent 
and again went the rounds, still finding everything entirely 
satisfactory; and the enemy — so far as could be seen in the 
moonlight — quite inactive. I knew, however, that this 
inactivity on the part of the Tutans must come to an end, 
sooner or later; and also remembered that it is not always 
wise to trust too much to appearances, and I therefore gave 
personal instructions to every officer to see that the 
sentinels were kept thoroughly on the alert all through the 
night, a night attack being, in my opinion, by no means 
unlikely. 

Upon returning to my tent I found Rahanee awaiting 
me for the purpose of dressing my wounds afresh; and I 
forthwith resigned myself to his hands. While he was thus 
engaged, I happened to express my anxiety to recover the 
use of my arm as quickly as possible; to which the old fellow 
replied that the more rest I could give myself, the sooner 
would this desirable result be achieved; and he begged 
most earnestly that, if I had not already done so, I would 
forthwith give orders that I was on no account to be 
disturbed that night. To this suggestion I made no response, 
having no intention whatever to issue any such order; and it 
is probable that he had a shrewd suspicion of this, for, not 
content with merely procuring me such natural rest as was 
to be had through freedom from pain, and to make 


assurance doubly sure, he not only applied a very liberal 
dressing of his magic lotion to my wounds, but also — 
without my knowledge, and, no doubt, with the best 
intentions in the world — administered to me a very potent 
sleeping draught in the cordial drink which he gave me the 
last thing before retiring. The result of this, of course, was 
that I almost immediately sank into a profound, almost 
death-like sleep. 

My next return to consciousness took the form of a 
vague feeling of distress that gradually resolved itself into 
the knowledge that some one was vigorously endeavouring 
to arouse me, while every nerve and fibre of my body was 
protesting against and stolidly resisting the attempt. Then a 
mental suggestion, gradually presented itself to me that, 
since so energetic and persistent an effort was being made 
to arouse me, there must, in all probability, be some very 
good and sufficient reason for the effort, and _ that, 
therefore, I ought to at once awake. But, on the other hand, 
I was enwrapped, as it were, in so dense an atmosphere of 
lassitude, and sleep seemed so ineffably sweet and precious 
to me — such an absolute and vital necessity — that I was 
intensely unwilling to make the requisite effort. The 
awakening process, however, was so vigorously prosecuted 
that at length my lethargy yielded sufficiently to enable me 
to understand that it was Ruatee who was thus ruthlessly 
disturbing me; that Tanea — who, it seemed, had 
undertaken to watch beside me through the night — was 
softly but vehemently protesting against her father’s action; 
and that the air was resonant with the crack of rifles, the 
hammering of Maxims, and the shouting of men. Then I 
realized how imperatively necessary it was that I should 
arouse myself; and with a powerful and most painful effort I 
opened my eyes, sat up, and stared about me. A small lamp 
was burning in the tent; and by its light I beheld Ruatee 
kneeling beside me, wearing a most anxious expression of 


countenance, while his daughter stood helplessly beside 
him, in tears. 

“What is it, Ruatee; what is the matter, man?” I 
stammered, as I staggered, reeling, to my feet. 

The old man sprang upright, and turned to assist 
Tanea as she strove to support and prevent me from falling. 
“Noble Chief,” he exclaimed, in accents of keen distress, “it 
grieves me beyond all power of words to tell that I should 
thus be obliged to arouse you out of your health-giving 
sleep; but the Tutans are upon us! They have attacked, and 
are pressing us hard, all along the line; while a report has 
just come in from the north bluff battery that the channel is 
choked with their ships, pressing up toward Tongatava.” 

“Say you so?” exclaimed I. “Then it is high time that I 
should be astir, and you have awakened me none too soon.” 
And, despite Tanea’s tearful protests and entreaties as she 
bound my sandals upon my feet, I paused only to throw an 
extra garment over my shoulders, and staggered heavily 
into the night, leaning upon Ruatee’s arm. 

But although, in the immediate vicinity of the tent, the 
night seemed dark, the sky having become heavily overcast, 
obscuring the moon and stars and shutting out much of 
their light, there was light enough, and to spare, of a kind, 
all along the line of the trenches. For, as I went stumbling 
onward — with the dull, lethargic feeling rapidly yielding to 
the reviving influence of the cool night air — I saw that 
thousands of bolts, to which were attached balls of a 
fiercely flaming composition, had been cleverly shot on to 
the upturned earth immediately in front of our trenches, 
and were there brilliantly blazing, emitting a light so strong 
that it had the effect of completely dazzling the eyes of the 
Avelians and rendering them practically blind to what was 
happening in and beyond the moat, while it rendered them 
almost as distinctly visible to their enemies as though it had 
been broad daylight. And indeed there was abundant 
evidence that this was so; for as I approached the trenches 


I could see that our men were falling with disquieting 
rapidity, while it presently became apparent that the sight 
of their comrades falling thick and fast to right and left of 
them, combined, perhaps, with the absolute invisibility of 
the enemy, was telling disastrously upon the nerves of the 
Avelians, who were firing wildly; while already, here and 
there, could be dimly seen solitary individuals, and little 
groups of three or four crouching figures slinking away into 
the darkness at the rear. 

The Avelians were wasting ammunition at a positively 
ruinous rate, firing aimlessly into the darkness as rapidly as 
they could reload, and evidently in a condition of fast- 
growing panic, while the Maxims were knocking and 
Snapping viciously all along the line; the men, as might be 
expected, all the while exposing themselves recklessly, quite 
forgetful of the fact that although the enemy was absolutely 
invisible to them, the flaming bolts, lodging thickly all along 
the face of the trenches, rendered them clearly visible to 
the enemy. 

Such a condition of affairs could but end, and that right 
speedily, in irretrievable disaster and ruin, if it were not 
promptly put an end to. The sight effectually dispelled from 
my brain such lingering: effects of Rahanee’s narcotic as 
had not already yielded to the effect of the fresh air; and, 
releasing Ruatee’s arm, I rushed forward and flung myself 
in among the frantically excited men. 

“What folly is this?” I shouted. “Lie down under cover, 
men; cease firing, and lie down in the trenches, every man 
of you, save the captains of companies, who will keep watch, 
and give the word to open fire when the enemy is actually 
to be seen advancing — and not before! And, if any man 
attempts to leave his post, shoot him, instantly!” 

It was difficult to make my voice heard in the midst of 
the terrific din that was raging around me; but a few men in 
my immediate vicinity heard me and passed the word along 
to right and left of them, and gradually the rifle fire died 


down until at length it ceased altogether. But ere this 
happened I had given my instructions to Ruatee, who 
communicated them to the nearest officers, who in their 
turn repeated them to the others, until all had been made 
acquainted, with my wishes. The effect of this was, of 
course, that whereas, a few minutes earlier, the heads and 
shoulders of the Avelians, showing all along the line of 
earthworks, had afforded splendid targets for the Tutan 
sharpshooters, there was now only a solitary figure showing 
here and there at wide intervals, and only thus at irregular, 
if somewhat frequent periods. And, equally of course, the 
casualties ceased with an abruptness that at first seemed to 
the Avelians little short of marvellous, if one might judge 
from their remarks. 

A dead silence had gradually succeeded to the roll of 
rifle firing and the rapping of the Maxims; and this endured 
for some twenty minutes, broken only by the hissing of bolts 
through the air as the enemy took frequent pot shots at 
those of us who ventured to show ourselves; and meanwhile 
the flaming material that had been lodged all along the face 
of our trenches burnt itself out, leaving everything 
enshrouded in darkness that seemed absolutely opaque and 
impenetrable after the recent brilliant glare of light. Finally, 
no more sounds of flying bolts could be heard; and the 
silence became complete, save for the faint moan of the 
night wind. 

“Now,” thought I, “does this mean that the Tutans, 
finding us on the alert, have abandoned the idea of a night 
attack, or does it mean something very much more sinister? 
as it certainly does if they are as shrewd as I believe them 
to be.” And I sent a whispered warning along right and left, 
for every man to be on the alert and ready. Then I got into 
the trench and, very slowly raising my head above the earth 
parapet in front of it, concentrated my gaze upon the 
comparatively light-coloured soil of the side of the newly-cut 
moat, allowing my eyes to range alternately from right to 


left, and back again, as far as I could see. At first it was 
quite impossible for me to distinguish anything, so dense 
was the shadow that lay upon the ground; then, as I 
continued to gaze, the darkness seemed to be alive with 
millions of stealthily-moving forms that I at once knew could 
have no existence save in my own imagination; but 
presently I detected a faint shadowy line against the far 
side of the moat, that, while dim and indistinct enough, yet 
seemed to be too substantial for imagination only; the more 
so since at short distances to the right and left of this I felt 
certain that I could see others. And, as I watched, these 
shadowy lines upon which I kept my gaze so intently fixed 
seemed suddenly to grow darker, and become imbued with 
a curious motion within themselves while retaining their 
position on the face of the moat. Then, suddenly, I knew that 
these curious objects were scaling-ladders, down which the 
Tutans were swarming into the bottom of the moat, with the 
object of climbing up on the other side, in the hope of 
taking our trenches by storm, even as they had taken the 
South Battery. 

I now knew what to do, and made my preparations 
accordingly. Slipping back beyond the trenches, I 
summoned the captains of companies, and gave them their 
instructions; with the result that in a few minutes about two 
hundred of the most reliable of our men had climbed out of 
the trenches, and were stationed, in open order, about six 
feet apart, along the whole length of the inner edge of the 
moat. These men had instructions to lie down along the 
extreme edge of the moat, on the look-out for the planting 
of the scaling- ladders on our side, and to instantly give the 
alarm when this occurred. I believed the Tutans had but ten 
ladders in all; at least that was all that I had seen in use 
during the assault upon the South Battery, and it would 
need at least two of these, lashed together, to enable them 
to scale the side of the moat. I therefore anticipated that I 
should have only five parties of stormers to deal with 


altogether, for which two hundred; men — that is to say 
forty men to each ladder — ought to be ample, especially as 
the enemy could only come up in single file. 

Our preparations complete, there ensued a long and 
very tedious wait, which I accounted for upon the 
assumption that Arotaa intended to employ every available 
man in the assault, and that the delay was due to the fact 
that he was ‘getting the whole of them down into the 
bottom of the moat before rearing his ladders on our side of 
it. At length, however, certain confused sounds arose from 
the bottom of the moat, followed by a muffled crash as the 
head of a heavy ladder came in to the crest of the moat 
quite near me; and almost at the same moment similar 
sounds came from both right and left: the Tutans were 
planting their ladders, and the time for action had arrived. 
The men told off to attend to each ladder took their 
stations, and waited in grim silence. 

They had not long to wait, for the ladders were no 
sooner planted than they began to vibrate and quiver with 
the movements of an ever-growing load of climbing men. 
Overcast as was the night, it was not so dark but that, our 
eyes having by this time grown accustomed to the obscurity, 
we could quite plainly see the head of the ladder projecting 
some five feet above the top edge of the moat; and before 
each ladder an Avelian soldier now lay prostrate, with his 
fully-loaded rifle pressed to his shoulder and its muzzle 
pointing fair between the sides of the ladder, while his 
comrades crouched behind him, each also with fully-loaded 
rifle, waiting to take their turn of duty. Presently, the head 
and shoulders of a climbing Tutan soldier rose dark and 
shadowy above the top edge of the moat: crack! the rifle of 
the prostrate Avelian snapped out its death message; and 
with outflung arms the dead Tutan reeled back and crashed 
down the face of the ladder to the bottom of the moat, here 
and there sweeping off a living comrade to bear him 
company. The next man following him hastened his steps, 


under the impression that the fire-spitting weapon above, 
having done its work, the way would now be clear for him. 
But as his head and shoulders reared themselves above the 
edge of the moat, the terrible magazine rifle again spoke; 
and he, too, hurtled over, a slain man. As I had anticipated, 
there were but five of these ladders; and at each one the 
same deadly work was now going on, while the hailstorm of 
bolts that instantly began to fly up from the bottom of the 
moat sped harmlessly far over 
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the heads of the men who surrounded the heads of the 
ladders, and who were effectually protected by the solid 
earth forming the top edge of the moat. The Tutans 
persevered for fully ten minutes in their endeavour to carry 
the top of the moat by escalade — during which not a 
solitary man succeeded in getting a footing upon the 
coveted ground — and then they abandoned the attempt, 
recognizing its impossibility. Too late, Arotaa now saw how 
fatally disastrous a mistake he had made in taking all his 
force down into the bottom of the moat, instead of leaving a 
moiety of them above, to cover with their crossbow fire the 
attempt of their comrades. And now there lay before him 
the extremely difficult and hazardous task of getting his 
men up out of the moat, a task that was all the more 
difficult from the fact that day was now breaking, and 
objects were every moment becoming more distinct 

Meanwhile, exciting events were occurring elsewhere; 
for while I had been crouching in the_ trenches, 
endeavouring to gain an inkling of the intentions of the 
Tutans, ere they had committed the fatal error of 
descending into the moat, heavy firing had suddenly 
opened from the two bluff batteries; and my first impulse 
had been to dash off in that direction to see what was 
happening — still having vividly in mind Ruatee’s alarming 
statement that the waterway was thick with Tutan ships 
threatening an attack upon Tongatava. But, unlike Sir Boyle 


Roche’s bird, I could not be in two places at once; and the 
peril of the moat seemed even greater than the other. I 
therefore remained where I was until it became apparent 
that Arotaa was about to attempt the withdrawal of his 
forces from the moat; when, turning to Ruatee, who had 
stuck close to me all the time, I said — 

“Find the captains of companies, and bid each select 
twenty of his best marksmen, whose duty it shall be to cover 
the ladders the moment that they are reared against the 
opposite side of the moat, and prevent so much as a single 
man from reaching the top. I charge you with this duty, 
Ruatee: see that you do not fail me! I am going to the north 
bluff battery, to ascertain what all the firing is about.” And 
as Ruatee went one way, I hurried off in the other. 

But ere I had gone a hundred yards, I became aware 
that the fire from the batteries was fast slackening; and 
presently it ceased altogether. Torn between apprehension 
and hope, I hurried on; and at length reached the battery, 
where I found the artillerymen busy cleaning their guns, 
and stowing away a quantity of unused ammunition. The 
commander, upon seeing me, stepped forward and saluted, 
with a smile of pride and satisfaction that at once 
completely reassured me. 

“Well, Pulatu,” said I, “what is the news? and at whom 
have you been firing?” 

“At the Tutan ships, great Chief,” replied Pulatu, 
answering my last question first. “It was about half-an-hour 
ago that, alarmed by the sudden outbreak of firing from the 
trenches, we were put upon the alert; but it was not until 
some ten minutes later that we imperfectly made out a 
large number of ships beating up from Takapata; and, 
knowing that all our own ships were safely bestowed .in 
Tongatava harbour, we could come to no other conclusion 
than that they were Tutan ships, advancing to attack the 
city. Yet we did not open fire upon them at once, they being 
too far distant and the light bad. We, however, forthwith 


proceeded to get up a large supply of ammunition; and 
presently, while we were in the very act of training our guns 
upon the leading ship, the South Battery opened fire, and 
we Saw a Shell explode on board her. Other ships, however, 
were following close behind, and soon both batteries were 
actively engaged with them; they replying to our guns with 
a heavy fire of crossbow bolts, great and small, whereby we 
have lost three men killed and five wounded. But we have, 
between us, sunk seven ships, and so grievously damaged 
many others that at length the Tutans abandoned their 
attempt, and retired, towing their damaged ships out of 
action as they went. Some few of those who were on board 
the sunken ships have doubtless escaped death by 
swimming to the other ships; but the most of them must 
have perished, either from the effects of our shot or by 
drowning. You may even now see the retreating ships 
hastening back toward Takapata harbour.” 

It was as Pulatu had said; and, completely reassured 
on this point, I hastened off back in the direction of the 
moat, from which a desultory and irregular cracking of 
rifles alternately waxed and waned. 

By the time that I again arrived at the moat it was 
broad daylight, the sun having risen, though he was still 
invisible, being hidden behind the peak. The Tutans had 
removed the scaling- ladders to the other side of the moat, 
and were making the most desperate efforts to effect their 
escape from the trap into which they had so foolishly 
descended; but our riflemen, still keeping themselves 
carefully hidden from the great body of crossbowmen in the 
bottom of the moat, were maintaining so careful, deliberate, 
and deadly a fire upon the ladders that, thus far, not a man 
had succeeded in reaching the top; while some hundreds of 
dead and wounded already cumbered the bottom of the 
moat. Our men, feeling themselves absolutely safe from the 
enemy’s fire, were now as cool as though they had been 
shooting at a target; the ladders were within point-blank 


range; and now that daylight had come it was almost 
impossible for even the worst marksman among them to 
miss; it was just the kind of fighting — if such it could be 
called — to suit so timorous a people as the Avelians; and 
they could easily enough have kept it up all day. 

But this sort of thing was not fighting; it was simple 
slaughter: and while grim necessity might justify it so long 
as the Tutans held out, I determined to put an end to it, if 
possible; and there- fore; taking my white _ pocket- 
handkerchief in my hand, I showed myself on the edge of 
the moat and allowed my extemporized flag of truce to 
flutter in the fresh morning breeze. I scarcely expected the 
Tutans to at once grasp the meaning of my action; and was 
therefore not at all surprised that upon the instant of my 
appearance some hundreds of crossbows should be levelled 
at me, and that quite a hailstorm of bolts should come 
whistling about me. It was nothing short of a miracle that I 
escaped untouched; such was the fact, however; and then, 
seeing that I stood my ground, and perhaps reading some 
significance in the fluttering white object that I held in my 
hand, a Tutan officer shouted an order, and the storm of 
missiles abruptly subsided; while the crowds who clustered 
round the feet of the ladders also suspended their attempts 
to ascend, pausing to listen to the communication which 
they evidently recognized that I desired to make. Seeing 
this, I shouted to our own people an order to cease firing, 
unless they should detect any of the enemy resuming their 
attempt to climb the ladders. 

With the cessation of the rifle fire a silence ensued that 
was broken only by the sighing of the wind, the groans of 
the wounded in the bottom of the moat, and a low, confused 
murmur that arose from the great body of the entrapped 
Tutans. Replacing my handkerchief in my pocket, I raised 
my hand as a sign that I was about to speak, and called 
down — 

“Ts his Majesty King Arotaa among you, down there?” 


There was a slight pause; and then an officer forced his 
way out from among the crowd, and stepping forward, 
replied — 

“The King truly is with us; but he is grievously hurt — it 
may be unto death. Who are you, and what would you with 
him?” 

“T am Geoffrey, Commander of the Avelian fleet, and 
Chief of the Avelian army,” answered I. “And my purpose in 
seeking your King was to put an end to this terrible and 
useless slaughter, if so it may be. It grieves me to learn that 
his Majesty is so sorely hurt; but even so, if he cannot speak 
to me it may be that there is one among you with sufficient 
authority to take his place and act on his behalf. If there be 
such an one, let him come forward, I pray you.” 

“Tam Romara,” answered the officer; “and am General 
of the Tutan army, under the King. Speak, therefore, to me, 
I pray you, even as you would to the King himself.” 

“Listen, then, Romara," said I, “and mark all my words. 
You have seen how impossible it is for you to escape from 
the moat; for as fast as your men have attempted to climb 
the ladders, they have been shot down; and, if you persist, 
so it will continue to be, until there are none of you left 
alive. Now, therefore, put an end to this slaughter, I pray 
you — since it can avail you nothing — by confessing 
yourselves beaten, and surrendering as prisoners of war to 
the army of Queen Ilia. You are a gallant foe, and as such 
shall be well treated; moreover we will succour and attend 
to your wounded, and bury your slain. But only on condition 
that your surrender be general and complete, including not 
only those troops who are with you in the moat, but also 
those on board your ships, together with the ships 
themselves.” 

Romara listened to me in silence, and then communed 
with himself for perhaps a full minute. Then he replied — 

“This is too great a matter for me alone to decide, 
great Chief. Suffer me to confer for a space with my 


officers, I pray you. And after that I will give you my 
answer.” 

“Let it be so!” I answered. Whereupon Romara turned 
and beckoned to a man near him, to whom he apparently 
gave some message; for the man at once plunged into the 
throng and disappeared. 

A few minutes later, one after another, several officers 
emerged from the crowd, and joined their General; 
whereupon a conference took place lasting about a quarter 
of an hour, during which not a man in that vast concourse 
seemed to move a limb. Finally, a decision of some sort 
appeared to have been arrived at; for Romara stepped out 
from among his staff, and said — 

“Hear me, O most noble Geoffrey, I pray you. Your 
words are hard, and have been bitter to listen to. Yet it is 
true that we are beaten; inasmuch as that we are here 
caught in a trap from which there is no escape. Therefore, 
since surrender we must, or die; and since for us to die 
would benefit Tuta nothing, we surrender, as prisoners of 
war, upon the terms you name. Say, now, therefore, what 
you would have us do; and we will do it.” 
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Tearing a leaf out of my pocket-book, I there and then 
scribbled a hasty message to the Queen, acquainting her 
with the good news of the Tutan General’s surrender of 
himself and all his forces then present on Avelian soil; 
dispatched it forthwith by a special messenger to the 
palace; and then set about making arrangements for the 
disposal of our prisoners, the collection and care of the 
wounded, and the immediate burial of the dead. 

There was an enormous amount of work to be done, 
and done immediately, too; for matters had taken a turn 
that I had not foreseen; the utmost that I had dared to hope 
for was the infliction of such severe punishment upon the 
Tutans as to compel their retirement from the island; 
whereas it had now, and quite unexpectedly, become 
necessary to provide for the lodgment, safe-keeping, and 
feeding of a very large number of prisoners, in addition to 
the vast amount of work entailed by the bringing of the 
Campaign into our own country. And since the Avelians were 
totally inexperienced in such matters, they naturally looked 
to me for guidance and instruction in everything. I was thus 
compelled to be up and actively engaged at a moment when 
my wounds were again so severely troubling me that I 
ought to have been in bed, under the care of a doctor. 
Nevertheless, I managed to keep going until well on in the 
afternoon, by which time I had completed all my 
arrangements and issued all necessary instructions, when 
overtaxed nature gave way, and I swooned while on my way 
back to my temporary quarters in the tent. 

When next I became conscious, I found myself 
comfortably installed in my former sick quarters in the 
palace; with the golden light of evening glowing upon the 
scene without, and a soft, flower-scented breeze floating in 
through the window-opening. Rahanee was present in 


attendance upon me; Ilia and Yuna were seated at the foot 
of my couch, anxiously watching the medico’s operations; 
and silent, light-footed attendants were flitting in and out of 
the room. When Rahanee had finished his work, medicine 
and light refreshment were administered to me; and a little 
later on, when I was comfortably settled, Ruatee, who had 
been for some time waiting outside, was admitted. 

“Noble Geoffrey,” said he, “I have to report that, in 
accordance with your instructions, I have found the 
wounded King Arotaa, who is now being attended to by a 
physician on the spot in the bottom of the moat, where he 
had fallen. He is very grievously hurt; but the physician who 
is attending him is of opinion that he may yet live, if well 
cared for. And I have given orders that as soon as he can be 
moved without further injury, he is to be brought hither.” 

“Tt is well, Ruatee,” said I. “We are indeed fortunate in 
this matter of Arotaa having fallen into our hands; for if we 
can but save his life it ought to be no very difficult matter to 
arrange with him for the conclusion of satisfactory terms of 
peace with Tuta. Go forthwith to the chamberlain of the 
palace, Ruatee, and instruct him to have a similar chamber 
to this made ready for the reception of our royal prisoner, 
and let him be brought hither so soon as he may be moved. 
Such is your Majesty’s wish, is it not?” asked I, turning to 
the Queen. 

“Whatever you, my dear lord, may desire, and think 
best, will ever be my most earnest wish,” answered Ilia, as 
she came to the side of the couch and laid her cool hand 
upon my burning and throbbing brow. So Ruatee went out 
to execute the mission with which I had entrusted him; and 
soon afterwards I fell asleep. When I awoke, some hours 
later, Yuna, who was watching by my bedside, informed me 
that Arotaa had been brought to the palace, and placed in 
the room adjoining that which I was then occupying; and 
that Pamara and Tanea had undertaken to nurse him, while 
Ilia and she had arranged to look after me. 


For the next eight days I was really ill; the anguish of 
my wounds, coupled with the excessive fatigue following 
upon tremendous exertion, and the severe and protracted 
anxiety that I had lately undergone, having combined to 
throw me into a state of high fever, with delirium that 
caused my gentle nurses the most acute anxiety and 
distress, and from which, on the ninth day, I emerged 
exhausted and emaciated almost to the condition of a 
skeleton; after which I mended rapidly, thanks to Rahanee’s 
unremitting attention, and the splendid nursing of Ilia and 
Yuna. Arotaa, however, I was grieved to learn, still remained 
in a most critical condition, hovering between life and 
death, with scarcely a shadow of hope that he would ever 
recover. 

The talk of those who now came about me soon made it 
quite clear that the Avelians, while naturally sorrowing for 
the losses that we had sustained — though they were 
ridiculously light in comparison with what we had achieved 
— had at length come to realize that, whilE Tuta seemed 
resolutely determined to conquer us, at all costs, our 
chances of emerging as victors from the struggle were by 
no means so hopeless as they had hitherto believed them to 
be; they reminded each other that the Tutans, in vastly 
superior strength, after having succeeded in gaining a 
footing upon Avelian soil, had been met by us, and sustained 
a disastrous defeat — the second since the beginning of the 
war; their King was a prisoner in our hands; our two 
wonderful cruisers were fast nearing completion; and our 
latest success had so greatly cheered and encouraged 
them, and inspired them at length with such absolute, 
unquestioning confidence in my unworthy self, that they 
were now, one and all, as eager to prosecute the war and 
bring it to a speedy and victorious issue, as many of them 
had before been to stop it at all hazards. 

I at once resolved to take the fullest possible 
advantage of this somewhat belated unanimity of feeling 


and opinion on the part of the Avelians at the earliest 
possible moment; for Arotaa, though still lingering on, was 
in no condition for the discussion of terms of peace, or, 
indeed, any other matter; while Romara, upon being 
approached by me, had flatly refused to undertake so 
tremendous a responsibility — upon the ground that the 
Provisional Council, left by Arotaa in charge of the 
government of the country during his absence, would 
assuredly repudiate any arrangement to which he alone 
might possibly come with me. Accordingly — being still too 
unwell to visit the dockyard — I sent for Ruatee, and 
directed him to ascertain for me the precise condition of the 
cruisers, with, if possible, an approximate estimate of the 
time still required to complete them ready for sea. I also 
issued instructions for transport to be at once prepared for 
the whole of the available troops; being now determined to 
bring the war to a speedy end by carrying it into the 
enemy’s country, and believing that, after their recent 
experiences and success, the Avelian soldiers might be 
prevailed upon to meet and face the enemy. 

On the following day Ruatee returned to me with the 
intelligence that the cruisers were practically complete, 
being in a fit state for launching at any moment; such 
finishing touches as were still to be given being of such a 
character that they could as easily be added when the 
vessels were afloat as while they were on the stocks. And, 
as for transports, forty of the finest ships possessed by 
Avelia had been chosen and requisitioned; and were in 
process of being turned over to the workmen in order that 
the necessary alterations and additions might be made. This 
was excellent news indeed; and it produced upon me so 
stimulative and invigorating an effect that a week later I 
was able to rise and, with assistance, make my way out on 
to the balcony that ran along the whole of the palace front. 
Another week saw me creeping about the palace garden, 
daily regaining health and strength; and by the end of the 


third week I had so far recovered that I was able to go over 
to the dockyard, and ascertain for myself how matters stood 
there. 

To my agreeable surprise, I discovered that Ruatee’s 
report had been literally true: not only were the hulls of the 
two cruisers complete, even to the outside painting, but 
their boilers and machinery were in place and secured, 
steam connections made, decks laid and caulked, funnels 
shipped and stayed, masts stepped and rigged, and internal 
fittings in so forward a condition that another week at the 
utmost would see them complete in every respect, and 
ready for sea. Accordingly I at once went to work to design 
the launching-ways and cradles; and while these were in 
process of construction I caused the guns to be put on 
board and mounted, and the bunkers to be filled; so that 
the vessels might be launched with steam up, and subjected 
to an immediate trial. It was amusing to discover that 
despite the absolute faith in me that the Avelians now 
seemed to possess, there were still hundreds who, knowing 
the cruisers to be built of steel, and to be loaded with metal 
in the shape of boilers, machinery, and guns, positively 
declined to believe that they would float. These good people 
were as fully convinced as they could be of anything that 
the vessels would simply glide off the stocks — if indeed 
such ponderous structures could be induced to move at all 
— and plunge directly to the bottom of the harbour, there to 
remain for ever. And, while expressing the most implicit 
confidence in my ability and sagacity, they persistently 
asserted their utter inability to comprehend why I should 
cause to be expended so much time, labour, material, and 
ingenuity upon so inadequate and singularly unsatisfactory 
a result! 

But the day at length arrived which was to see these 
doubters convinced, despite themselves; and a glorious day 
it was, the weather being everything that could be desired 
for a public holiday. For the Queen had determined that the 


day which witnessed the launch of the two cruisers should 
be observed as a day of general festivity and rejoicing — 
ostensibly in honour of an event that was to be the means of 
speedily ending the war and bringing lasting peace to 
Avelia — but really — as I shall always believe — with the 
set purpose of securing my especial glorification, and 
clinching my new-born popularity with the people. Be that 
as it may, the occasion was declared a gala day; work of 
every kind not absolutely necessary was suspended; the city 
of Tongatava, and especially the dockyard, was decorated 
with masts from the heads of which floated flags and 
banners of rich material, brilliant hues, and fanciful devices; 
while between the masts depended wreaths and festoons of 
beautiful flowers. Soldiers in gay uniforms marched to and 
fro, forming guards of honour to the several distinguished 
personages who were gracing the pageant with their 
presence; and thousands of people flocked in from all parts 
of the country to witness the novel sight. The dockyard and 
the quays were crowded long before the hour for the 
launching ceremony; thousands took up advantageous 
positions on the amphitheatre-like slopes of the hills 
surrounding the city; and the waters of the harbour were 
gay with shipping and boats crowded with joyous sight- 
seers. 

It was a busy day for me; for upon my shoulders rested 
all the responsibility connected with the double launch; the 
slightest hitch, the most apparently trivial oversight on my 
part, and one or both of these ships, that had cost such an 
enormous amount of thought and labour, and upon which so 
much depended, might in a moment be disastrously 
damaged! Therefore, from the first streak of dawn to the 
moment when the very last preparations were complete — 
which was not until a few minutes before the arrival of the 
Queen and her Court upon the scene — I was incessantly 
passing hither and thither, supervising, directing, and even 
working with my own hands. Then, having at length 


satisfied myself that everything was right, I made myself 
presentable, donned my full-dress uniform, and joined the 
Queen in time to conduct her with all due form and 
ceremony to the royal box, from which she was not only to 
witness but also actually to perform the launch of the two 
craft. 

The act of launching was to be performed in the usual 
way; that is to say, by the severing of a cord. Two cords 
were provided, one for each cruiser; and these were led 
into the royal box and over a block of wood that was to 
serve as cutting-block. I explained to Ilia exactly what she 
had to do; indicated the first cord to be cut; handed her the 
mallet and chisel with which the cutting was to be done, 
and showed her how to use them; directed Yuna’s attention 
to the flowerdecked bottles of wine with which she was to 
perform the ceremony of naming the ships; and then 
hurried on board the cruiser that was first to be launched. 

Here everything had long been ready, even to raising 
steam; and dense clouds of white vapour were now roaring 
out of the safety-valves; flags were floating from the masts, 
the ensign and jack staves; and every man — whether 
officer, seaman, engineer, or stoker — was at his proper 
station. I accordingly ascended to the bridge, and bowed to 
the Queen as a signal for her to proceed. Ilia thereupon 
applied the chisel to the cord and smote it sharply with the 
mallet; the cord parted with a loud twang; the bottle 
crashed fair and square upon the steel stem as Yuna cried: 
“Good fortune to her Majesty’s ship ‘Sulaotu’!” and with a 
slight jar and a quiver the vessel started down the inclined 
ways toward the water, to an accompaniment of 
enthusiastic shouts from the thousands of spectators and 
the crash of saluting artillery. Dipping her stern deeply as 
she took the water, the Sulaotu drove rapidly astern; then, 
as she rose to an even keel, I rang the engines full-speed 
ahead; her stern-way slackened; she stopped dead for an 
instant, and then began to forge ahead, rapidly gathering 


way, to the unbounded amazement and delight of the 
beholders, many of whom — I afterwards heard — even 
then momentarily expected her to go to the bottom. But 
when the craft easily steamed round Palace Island at a 
speed of about twenty-five knots, and presently slowed 
down and gently glided to her buoy, all doubts finally 
vanished, and shouts of frantic applause rent the skies. 

The Sulaotu having thus been got safely into the water, 
I went ashore and boarded the second cruiser; when a 
repetition of the former proceedings took place, the craft 
receiving the name of Lanea. The entire proceedings 
occupied about half-an-hour; but it was undoubtedly one of 
the most eventful half-hours in the history of Avelia. 

On the following day both ships underwent a steam 
trial in the open sea, the Queen and Yuna accompanying me 
in the Lanea; while the Queen’s Advisers and their 
immediate friends — rather timorously, and not altogether 
without misgiving — adventured their lives on board the 
Sulaotu. We circumnavigated Avelia at full speed; and 
although I had no better means of measuring their paces 
than the old-fashioned log-line and glass, I estimated that 
the boats had a sea-speed of about twenty-four knots; the 
engines in either craft developing a trifle over six thousand 
horse-power; and the boats themselves measuring just 
three hundred tons. 

These two formidable craft being now ready, and all 
our preparations complete, I determined to strike a blow — 
that I hoped would prove a final one — at the Tutans 
forthwith. I had very much desired an opportunity to first of 
all talk matters over with Arotaa; believing that it might be 
possible to convince him of the utter uselessness of further 
resistance on the part of Tuta; and hoping that, in that case, 
he might be induced to make me the bearer of an order to 
the Provisional Council, commanding their immediate and 
unconditional surrender. But this, I found, was impossible, 
our royal captive being still prostrate from the effects of a 


severe wound in the head, resulting in injury to the brain 
that had caused him to remain unconscious from the 
moment when he sustained the injury. Rahanee informed 
me that he and two other physicians had been assiduously 
watching the case, with daily increasing anxiety, and had at 
length determined to hazard a surgical operation, as the 
only possible means of saving the patient’s life; but he 
carefully impressed upon me the fact that, even should the 
operation prove successful, a considerable time must elapse 
ere it would be safe to vex the patient by introducing to him 
a more or less unpleasant topic of conversation. I was 
therefore compelled to forego my wish, and trust to the 
ordinary expedients of warfare. 

Accordingly, on a certain day, two thousand troops 
were embarked in forty transports, which sailed at 
daybreak on the following day, with the Sulaotu, under 
Aranas’ command, leading the way, while I, in the Lanea, 
brought up the rear. 

Our transports were, unfortunately, all old- fashioned 
ships, and consequently slow; abnormally so when turning 
to windward in the open sea. And Tuta, it may be 
remembered, lay three hundred miles almost dead to 
windward of Avelia; and our passage thither threatened to 
be altogether too protracted an one for my impatience if 
the transports were to accomplish it unaided. I therefore 
arranged that each cruiser should take five transports in 
tow, and tow them twelve miles to windward, then 
returning for another five, and so on. This plan worked so 
well that dawn of the fourth day out saw the whole flotilla 
within six miles of Okananga harbour, and_ so 
advantageously placed that even the worst sailor among 
them could fetch the harbour without assistance. And 
thereupon the cruisers cast off the towing hawsers, made 
the signal for the transports to follow, and preceded them at 
full speed. 


In both Avelia and Tuta it is the custom of the 
inhabitants to rise with the dawn, in order that the best 
part of the day’s business may be transacted before the 
midday heat sets in; early, therefore, as was the hour of the 
cruisers’ arrival in Okananga harbour, there were plenty of 
people abroad to witness it; and the excitement and 
commotion aroused by their appearance, with the Avelian 
ensign flying, were tremendous. 

We anchored within easy distance of the shore; and, a 
boat and crew that had attempted to escape from one of the 
Tutan ships to the shore having been promptly captured, I 
at once dispatched a message to the Commandant of the 
city, bidding him to surrender the place within an hour; the 
penalty of refusal being bombardment. I explained very 
clearly what bombardment meant, and how destructive 
were its effects; and suggested that, in the event of his 
foolishly determining to resist my demand, he would at once 
order all women and children to retire into the country, as I 
was anxious that no non-combatants should be hurt. I 
closed my communication with the intimation that, should 
we be compelled to bombard, firing would at once cease 
upon the display of a white flag in token of surrender. 

This message dispatched, Oru — who was now in 
command of the Lanea — and I went below to breakfast, 
which meal we were only about half through when the first 
lieutenant, who was keeping the look-out, sent down to say 
that large bodies of troops had appeared, and were now 
lining up on the wharves and in the partially rebuilt 
dockyard. This news of course took us in quick time up on 
deck, where the sight that met our gaze showed that there 
was plenty of fight still left in the Tutans; for fully five 
thousand of their soldiers were already drawn up in close 
order upon the wharves, while others were still appearing 
and taking up their positions. Evidently the Commandant 
despised our threat, and was determined to oppose a 
strenuous resistance to any attempt on our part to effect a 


landing. Both cruisers therefore hove up their anchors, and, 
with crews at quarters, awaited the next turn of events. 

We had not long to wait. A group of brilliantly attired 
officers suddenly appeared, and, marching down to the 
edge of the dockyard wharf, took a long look at us. Then 
certain orders appeared to be given; a horn blared out a 
signal; and five seconds later the air about us was thick 
with crossbow bolts, hundreds of which clanged loudly upon 
the steel sides of the ships and upon the gun-shields, while 
hundreds more fell upon our decks. But no one was hurt, 
for every man was effectually protected behind the gun- 
shields or the steel bulwarks; while Oru and I were in the 
conning-tower. 

As there could now be no mistake with regard to the 
intentions of the Tutans, both cruisers now got under way, 
the engines going dead slow, and began to circle round the 
harbour in opposite directions, while fire was opened upon 
the troops with our Maxims, and upon the most important 
buildings with our three-inch guns. There was one building 
in particular, constructed of white marble, and occupying 
the crest of a hill that caused it to dominate the whole city. 
This building, Oru informed me, was the royal palace, 
Arotaa’s place of residence, and the building wherein also 
all Government business was transacted; and upon this the 
Lanea concentrated her fire, with the result that, although 
it was about a mile and a half from the harbour, it was a 
Shapeless heap of ruins within half-an-hour. Meanwhile, 
other important buildings in various parts of the town were 
crumbling away under the impact of our bursting shells, 
while our Maxims mowed down the troops in swaths. No 
mere mortals, however brave, could possibly stand long 
before so murderous a fire, and within ten minutes the 
whole of them were in panic-stricken retreat, leaving the 
wharves heaped with their dead and wounded. Within half 
an-hour of the firing of our first shot smoke began to rise 
here and there at different points about the city; and very 


soon it became apparent that several fires had broken out, 
caused, undoubtedly, by our shells. Yet we continued to 
pound away remorselessly, I being strongly of opinion that, 
having begun, it would be most humane, in the long run, to 
produce so profound an impression of our power that a 
repetition of the dreadful business should be rendered 
unnecessary. 

The bombardment had been in progress about an hour, 
and the leading ships of our transport fleet were just 
entering the harbour, when a man suddenly appeared upon 
one of the wharves waving a white flag. The order to cease 
firing was at once given, and a great hush fell upon the 
scene, out of which presently stole a weird sound of so 
suggestive a character that I had little difficulty in 
identifying it as the collective lamentation of the whole city. 

The cruisers were now anchored; one of our boats was 
lowered, and Oru and I were pulled ashore by a crew 
armed to the teeth, to the spot where the man still stood 
waving the white flag in a dazed, automatic, persistent way, 
as though he feared that if he paused for a moment the 
awful storm of shot and shell would again burst forth upon 
the stricken city. 

It was a fearful and a harrowing sight that met our 
gaze when Oru and I ascended a flight of steps and stood 
upon the wharf; dead, dying, and wounded men lay 
everywhere in heaps and long lines, mown down by our 
Maxims; the moans and cries of the wounded were dreadful 
to hear; while blood was splashed everywhere, and had 
formed great pools here and there that finally overflowed 
and trickled down the face of the wharf-walls into the water 
of the harbour. 

We walked up to the man with the flag, and asked him 
whether we were to understand that the city had 
capitulated. He answered, “Yes;” and, falling upon his 
knees, besought us, in the name of all the Gods, that we 
would not again smite the place with our terrible lightnings, 


lest the Tutans should, as a race, be swept out of existence! 
I replied that whether or not the Tutans were swept out of 
existence would depend entirely upon themselves; and 
asked the terrified messenger who had sent him to wave 
the white flag. He answered that it was Keoto, the Chief of 
the Provisional Council; and he added that, if we desired to 
communicate aught to the Council, he was instructed to 
guide us to the place where it had assembled and was now 
awaiting the issue of his mission. 

“How far distant is that place from here?” I demanded. 

“Tt may be reached in the third part of one turn of the 
glass,” answered the messenger. 

“Hasten back, then, as speedily as may be,” said I, "and 
tell Keoto that I, Geoffrey, the Avelian War Chief, await him 
and the other members of the Council on board my ship, 
the Lanea, to which I require them to come for the purpose 
of formally surrendering to me. 

Say that I expect them within a single turn of the glass, 
and that, failing their appearance, it will be my painful duty 
to proceed with the destruction of Okananga!” 

The man paused irresolutely for a moment, as though 
desirous of saying something, staring at us meanwhile with 
eyes wide with terror, and then, flinging down the white 
flag, he turned and fled up the long street like a hunted 
creature. 

“Noble Geoffrey, you have most effectually frightened 
him! Keoto and his coadjutors will be with us within the 
hour,” remarked Oru, with a smile. 

“T trust so, for I have no desire to continue such awful 
work as this,” answered I, looking round upon the ghastly 
heaps of dead and wounded. “But what of these, Oru? The 
wounded ought to be sheltered from the heat of the sun, 
and their hurts attended to. How is that to be managed?” 

“T will find some of the inhabitants, and direct them to 
do what is needful,” said Oru. And, stepping to the nearest 
house, he entered unceremoniously. A few minutes later he 


reappeared, accompanied by an old man, two young men, 
and a boy. The latter was evidently detailed as a messenger, 
for while the others at once began to attend to the 
wounded, the lad went from house to house, remaining in 
each a minute or two, and then passing on to the next; 
while from the houses that he had visited men and women, 
old and young, aye, and even children, emerged singly, or 
by twos and threes, and at once joined the others in their 
work of mercy, the children bringing water with which to 
quench the burning thirst of the sufferers. 

Satisfied now that the wounded would receive prompt 
attention, Oru and I returned to the Lanea to await the 
members of the Council; and in due time — with fully ten 
minutes in hand — a party of some fifty richly dressed men, 
guided by the man who had waved the flag, came down to 
the wharf, and began to stare about them at the long array 
of dead and wounded — now seen by them for the first time 
— with gestures that testified most eloquently to their 
feelings of horror and dismay. At the same moment a gaily 
painted and decorated craft, somewhat of the nature of a 
State barge, emerged from a small dock, and, propelled by 
twenty oarsmen, made her way to the landing-steps near 
which the group was standing. This group — evidently 
consisting of the members of Council — at once embarked 
in her, with all due dignity and deliberation; and the craft 
then pushed off and headed for us. Thereupon the side was 
manned, and other preparations made to receive our 
visitors with ceremonious courtesy; and a few minutes later 
the barge swept skilfully alongside and hooked on. 

Oru, in full uniform, received them at the gangway, and 
conducted them aft to the quarter-deck, where I awaited 
them under the shelter of an awning. The first man to step 
on board was an elderly individual with long white hair and 
beard, but with a wonderfully keen look in his deep-set eyes 
as he glanced curiously about him. He was undoubtedly the 
Chief of the Council, for he assumed the leadership as by 


indisputable right. As he drew near, he eyed me intently, as 
though he would fain read in my face some indication of my 
character. Halting at a distance of about two paces from 
me, he bowed profoundly, and said — 

“Greeting, great Chief! I am Keoto; and these with me 
are the other members of the Provisional Council appointed 
by King Arotaa to govern Tuta in his absence. Tell me, I 
pray you, can you afford us tidings of his Majesty?” 

“King Arotaa,” said I, “lies sorely wounded and a 
prisoner in the palace of Queen Ilia at Tongatava, where he 
receives the kindest and most skilled attention obtainable, 
and where he will remain until this unhappy war is at an 
end. I am Geoffrey, War Chief of the Avelian forces, with full 
power to act on behalf of the Queen as may be necessary to 
conduct the war to a successful issue. Am I to understand 
that you, most noble Keoto, and those with you, are 
prepared to surrender at discretion and treat with me as to 
terms of peace?” 

“You may so understand, noble sir,” answered Keoto. 
“But,” he continued, “it is also necessary you should 
understand that ere we can treat with you as to terms of 
peace, we must be given to know what terms you offer.” 

“Precisely,” I acquiesced. “Our terms are these: First, 
that the tyranny and oppression which Tuta has so long 
exercised over Avelia shall cease for ever; secondly, that the 
Tutan troops shall lay down their arms and disband, taking 
a solemn oath never more to engage in war against Avelia; 
thirdly, that Tuta shall surrender every one of those men 
whom she has stolen from Avelia and now holds in a state of 
cruel slavery; fourthly, that Tuta shall pay out of her mineral 
resources such amounts of each as in my opinion shall not 
only indemnify Avelia for all the cost of this war, but shall 
also indemnify — so far as indemnification is possible — 
every Avelian family which has suffered loss, either in 
person, relatives, or property, in consequence of the war, or 
the arbitrary and tyrannical action of Tuta aforetime; and 


fifthly, that Tuta shall henceforth be a part of Avelia, and the 
two shall be one nation, as they were in time past, ruled 
over by the same Sovereign, subject to the same laws, and 
enjoying the same privileges.” 

“Your demands, sir, are heavy and _ exhaustive!” 
exclaimed one of the councillors. “What if we refuse them?” 

“But surely,” said I, “you will not refuse them? Whether 
is it better to continue the war; to see Okananga and every 
other city and town of Tuta — aye, down to the meanest 
village — razed to the ground, and your soldiers slain, even 
to the last man, or to end the fighting here and now, to stay 
the awful slaughter and destruction of which you have this 
morning beheld an example; to lay aside all enmity and 
rancour; to pay Avelia the indemnity to which she is justly 
entitled; and to enter forthwith into the enjoyment of all the 
blessings of peace?” 

“Methinks that even the blessings of which you, noble 
sir, speak may be too dearly purchased if they are to be 
paid for with our liberty!” exclaimed the man who had 
previously spoken. 

“Hold thy peace!” exclaimed Keoto angrily. “What 
perverse demon hath seized thee now, Tupa? Liberty, say 
you? What liberty do you crave? Liberty to rob Avelia at 
will? That liberty will Tuta never more possess — the events 
of the war have abundantly proved that — and I have ever 
maintained that we ought never to have claimed so 
iniquitous a right, or rather, have made so iniquitous a use 
of our strength! What is this liberty that you value so 
highly? Shall we not be as free to live, and love, and labour, 
and enjoy under Ilia as we have been under Arotaa? The 
price demanded by the noble Geoffrey is undoubtedly high; 
but the demand is just! We have shown but scant mercy to 
Avelia in the past, and we must not complain if now, in her 
hour of triumph, she exacts from us a full penalty. Have any 
of you, sirs, aught to urge against the acceptance of Avelia’s 
terms of peace?” 


For a few seconds there was silence. Then Tupa the 
irrepressible again spoke. 

“It appears,” said he, “that we have but scant choice. ’T 
would seem that we must either submit or perish! Yet it is a 
hard and a bitter thing to be compelled to accept the 
government of an alien Power!” 

“Aye, truly it is!” retorted Keoto grimly. “Tis a hard and 
a bitter thing to the obstinate, the stiff-necked, and the 
contentious to be compelled to do anything, yea, even 
though it be the right and to their advantage. Yet we are all 
compelled to adapt ourselves to circumstances! Fate, the 
will of the Gods, aye, and even our fellow-man, is continually 
proving too strong for us; and the truly wise is he who 
learns to accept the inevitable with equanimity, and make 
the best thereof. As to the substitution of Ilia for Arotaa, 
wherein lies the hardship? Is Ilia likely to be more 
tyrannical than Arotaa? Nay, we know that she is not; on the 
contrary, all that we have been able to learn about her 
tends to show that hers is a mild, a merciful, and a just rule. 
What more can the most exacting of us require? Sirs, I tell 
you that, in my opinion, the acceptance by us of Avelia’s 
terms will be the highest service that any one of us has ever 
yet been able to render to his country!” 

Even to this forcible appeal there was no response. The 
councillors evidently required a little more time to consider 
the matter. They appeared to realize so completely the 
tremendous importance of their decision and its far- 
reaching consequences that, excepting Keoto, there was 
not one of them ready to incur the’ stupendous 
responsibility involved in surrender. But Keoto was 
unquestionably the dominant spirit of them all, and he fully 
grasped the situation. I felt that I might safely leave the 
issue in his hands, so I said — 

“Most noble sirs, I perceive that the present crisis has 
taken you altogether unawares; and therefore I will not 
unduly hurry you in your decision. If you are to accept my 


terms I should prefer that such acceptance were the result 
of due and careful deliberation and a profound conviction 
not only of its necessity, but also of its expediency. I will 
therefore grant you until this hour to-morrow, but no 
longer, for your further consideration of this matter, and 
will declare and maintain a strict armistice meanwhile. 
Even the troops shall not be landed from the transports 
which you see arriving in the harbour until the hour that I 
have named.” 

“T thank you, noble Chief, for myself and on behalf of 
my coadjutors,” said Keoto. “You evidently realize the 
difficulty in which we find ourselves, and out of which a few 
hours’ calm consideration will surely enable us to discover a 
way.” 

And, so saying, the Chief signed to his fellow- 
councillors to retire to their craft alongside, which they at 
once did, each turning and bowing profoundly as he arrived 
at the gangway, with Keoto bringing up the rear. 


30: THE END OF THE WAR 


IT still wanted a full hour to the expiration of the 
armistice when, on the following morning, the State barge 
again swept alongside the Lanea with the entire body of the 
Provisional Council on board. As on the day before, they 
were received at the gangway with all due ceremony and 
honour; and when they had mustered aft, under the 
awning, where I again awaited them, Keoto lost no time in 
proceeding to business. 

“Great Chief,” said he, “we, the members of the 
Provisional Council for the government of Tuta in the 
absence of his Majesty King Arotaa, have long and anxiously 
considered the terms of peace which you, on behalf of her 
Majesty Queen Ilia of Avelia, yesterday proposed to us. And 
I have now to inform you that we have individually and 
collectively agreed to accept them, as the only apparent 
means whereby the present deplorable war between the 
two countries may be brought to an end. And we are now 
here not only for the purpose of announcing this our 
decision, but also to append our signatures to the treaty 
which we presume you will require us to sign — ” 

“Noble sirs,” answered I, “it gives me the utmost 
satisfaction to learn that you have arrived at so wise and 
humane a decision. It is that which I expected to follow from 
the deliberations of the collective wisdom of Tuta; and in 
anticipation of so happy a result I have prepared a Treaty of 
Peace, embodying the terms set forth by me yesterday; to 
which, as you have justly surmised, I shall require your 
individual signatures. This is it. Most noble Keoto, will you 
do me the favour to read the document to your colleagues?” 

Keoto took the document and, having read its contents 
aloud, at once seized the pen that I had provided, and 
inscribed his signature at the foot of it, after which the 
remaining members of the Council did the same, until all 


had signed — of which fact their Chief carefully satisfied 
himself. This done, Keoto turned to me, and, handing me 
the signed document, said — 

“And now, dear and noble Geoffrey, the war being 
happily at an end, permit me, as Head of the late 
Provisional Council of Tuta, to request that you and your 
officers will honour us with your presence at a banquet 
which we propose to give to-night in celebration of the 
conclusion of a peace that we all hope will be to the lasting 
benefit and advantage of both islands in the now reunited 
kingdom.” 

Of course I at once gave a cordial acceptance to this 
friendly invitation; and the Council then, after settling with 
me a few details respecting the formal transfer of the 
government into my hands, withdrew. 

As soon as they were fairly away from the ship, I 
beckoned Oru to me, and, grasping him by the hand, said — 

“Well, Oru, faithful servant, and trusty friend, the war 
is over, and we are the victors! Now, no man has 
contributed more to this satisfactory result than yourself. I 
have told you, from time to time, that your valuable services 
were appreciated, and would surely be rewarded; and the 
moment for the bestowal of that reward has now arrived. It 
is my intention, Oru, to recommend her Majesty to make 
you her Viceroy of Tuta, to administer the government of 
the island on her behalf. You know the place, and the 
people; your loyalty has been tested and proved to be 
beyond suspicion; and I know no man better fitted than 
yourself for so responsible a post.” 

Oru dropped on one knee before me, and, baring his 
head, seized my hand and placed it thereon. 

“Most noble Chief,” he exclaimed, with something very 
like a sob in his speech, “I am overwhelmed and 
confounded at so lavishly generous a recognition of my poor 
services. I have but done my best to carry out my Chief’s 
instructions; and your gracious recognition and favour have 


been to me a full reward, and all that I have ever desired. 
Yet, nay — that is not quite the truth; there is a reward 
within your bestowal that I have long desired, and that 
would be infinitely preferable even to the great dignity of 
viceroyalty, but — I have hitherto not dared to ask — I know 
not what you will think of my gross presumption — it is but 
a little thing to you; but it is everything — it is more than 
riches, honours, yea even life itself to me!” 

“Phew!” I ejaculated. “What can this great reward be, 
that you value it so highly, Oru? Speak, man, and fear not; 
and if the reward be in my power to bestow, it shall be 
yours!” 

“My Chief is ever gracious,” exclaimed Oru, as he rose 
to his feet and stood before me. “And the Lady Yuna assured 
me that I need not fear to ask — that you would assuredly 
consent, knowing well that I would do all things to make her 
happy.” 

“Oho!” exclaimed I, with a great laugh; “so that is the 
way the wind blows, is it? Do I understand that you wish to 
marry the Lady Yuna?” 

“Even so,” answered Oru, humbly; “if the Chief will 
graciously forgive such stupendous presumption on the 
part of his servant!” 

“Nay, Oru, my friend, there is no presumption in the 
case,” I declared, grasping him by the hand. “You are as 
fully worthy of the hand of my sister as any man I know; and 
your proposal has my most hearty approval. But what says 
the lady herself? Have you yet spoken to her?” 

“T have even dared so much, noble Geoffrey,” answered 
Oru; “and I have her permission to say that all she needs is 
your consent to make her happy.” 

“Good!” said I. “I would not have it otherwise. I shall 
to-day send the Sulaotu to Avelia with dispatches for the 
Queen; and you shall be their bearer. You may, perhaps, see 
the Lady Yuna ere you return to me; and, if so, you have my 
permission to repeat to her the substance of this 


conversation; and, further, to tell her that I heartily wish 
you both all happiness. Go now, and prepare for your 
journey, for I wish you to leave within the hour.” 

The landing and quartering of troops; the sur- 
rendering of arms by the Tutans; the establishment of 
Aranas, the captain of the Sulaotu, as acting Viceroy until 
Oru could permanently assume the reins of government; 
and the arrangement and adjustment generally of a 
multitude of matters, all demanding the most careful and 
delicate manipulation, that no susceptibilities might be 
unnecessarily wounded, detained me in Okananga a full 
fortnight, during which Oru, in the Sulaotu, was kept 
continually busy in the conveyance of dispatches to and fro 
between Okananga and Tongatava. 

Then, the conquest of Tuta having become an 
established and undisputed fact; and _ everything 
satisfactorily arranged for the smooth working of the new 
form of government, I left, in the Lanea, eager to claim the 
sweet recompense of my labours that only Ilia herself could 
bestow. Of my meeting with her I will say nothing, save that 
it was of a character absolutely satisfactory to me, the dear 
girl frankly confessing that, the war being over, all 
difficulties smoothed away, and the prospects of the nation 
brighter than they had ever been, she was now both ready 
and willing to crown my happiness at the earliest possible 
moment. 

The termination of the war upon a basis that promised 
to insure perpetual peace with Tuta; and the imminent 
return to their native land of the thousands of men who had 
from time to time been so cruelly torn from home and 
relatives, naturally rendered everybody exuberantly happy; 
while, as for me, myself and my doings were lauded 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, and my 
popularity seemed to steadily grow from day to day. But 
amid all this happiness and jubilation, there was one upon 
whose ears the general note of rejoicing would jar 


discordantly; for the joy had its source in events that had 
wrought his downfall and ruin. That man, of course, was 
Arotaa. The surgical operation contemplated by Rahanee 
and his colleagues had been performed — with success so 
far that the patient’s life was no longer in danger, and he 
had recovered his reason. But it had left him the wreck of 
his former self; and Rahanee had been so apprehensive of 
the effect upon him of bad news, that it had been 
determined to leave to me the communication to him of the 
conclusion of the war, and everything connected therewith. 
But somehow — nobody seemed quite to know how — the 
invalid had acquired an inkling of the true state of affairs; 
and then nothing would satisfy him but the telling him of 
everything. The effect upon him was rather curious; he 
expressed no surprise; no disappointment; none of the keen 
regret and distress that had been anticipated; but simply an 
unappeasable desire and anxiety to see me. I accordingly 
seized the first opportunity that presented itself, after my 
return, to call upon him. He was still domiciled in the 
palace, a suite of apartments on the ground floor having 
been assigned to him by Ilia, in order that he might be able 
to pass into the gardens when so disposed, without 
difficulty or fatigue. He had, of course, the best possible 
attention, and his every whim was gratified. Pamara and 
Tanea were still his self-constituted chief nurses. 

I paid my visit during the afternoon, at an hour when I 
knew that the invalid would be resting. Upon being 
admitted to his apartment I found him reclining upon a 
couch, with Tanea, — his sole companion for the moment — 
by his side. She was singing softly to him, to the 
accompaniment of a kind of guitar; but upon my entrance 
she sprang to her feet, and, throwing down her instrument, 
greeted me with — as I thought — even more than ordinary 
warmth. Then she made as though to retire; but her charge 
protested so piteously that, at a nod from me, she yielded, 
and resumed her place beside the couch. 





I recognized the ex-King at once as the man who had 
displayed such conspicuous courage in the attack on the 
South Battery, when the Tutans first effected a landing. He 
was then a most magnificent specimen of manhood, as 
manhood went among the islanders; nearly or quite as tall 
as myself, of almost perfect proportions and superb 
physique; but now the poor fellow was pale, emaciated, and 
feeble; with little remaining of the fire and energy that had 
distinguished him before the reception of his wound. 

“T salute you, Arotaa,” said I, as I approached his 
couch. “I am Geoffrey; and they tell me that you have 
expressed some anxiety to see me. But I should have visited 
you, in any case, to express my solicitude for your welfare, 
and my hopes for your speedy recovery. I am truly grieved 
to find you in your present condition; but take hope, I pray 
you; rest, skilled medical attention, and good nursing often 
work wonders; and I trust that the time is not far distant 
when we shall see you again in possession of your former 
health and strength.” 

“T thank you, most noble Geoffrey, for your sympathy 
and good wishes; and I offer you greeting and a warm 
welcome,” answered Arotaa, in as hearty tones as his feeble 
condition would allow. “ "Tis true that I have most earnestly 
desired to see you. For, know this, great Chief: you are the 
only man who has ever compelled my admiration. You are a 
warrior after my own heart; fearless and invincible at sea 
and on land; and your knowledge of warfare is so vast and 
wonderful that I can accept defeat at your hands without 
humiliation. We have been enemies, relentless and 
implacable, while war prevailed between us; but now that 
the war is at an end, I would crave that henceforth we may 
be friends. I am told that you have completed the conquest 
of Tuta; and that henceforth the two kingdoms are to be 
one, even as they were in the beginning. Well, be it so; the 
two peoples are of the same race; and war between them 
could only be a terrible and unnatural thing! It was my 


purpose to have annexed Avelia, and so have brought about 
the result that you have achieved; with the difference that I 
should have ruled instead of Queen Ilia. Yet, it is better as it 
is; you are about to espouse the Queen; and you, therefore, 
will be the actual ruler; and, knowing what I now do of you, 
I am satisfied that you will govern more wisely than I should 
have done. Therefore I am well content. 

“And now, great Geoffrey, I would fain know what fate 
you have in store for me. I cannot think that it is your 
purpose to destroy me, as one whose continued existence 
must needs be a menace to you, and to that peace which is 
the work of your hands; else would you have left me to die, 
instead of causing me to be well cared for and nursed back 
to health and strength. Yet, if I am mistaken in thus 
supposing, I pray you to frankly tell me so. I am a ruined 
man —” 

“Cease, I pray you,” I interrupted. “It is not the custom 
of the great nation that gave me birth to destroy one who 
has been a brave and honourable foe, as you have been; 
and assuredly neither will I. You have fought us fairly, and — 
though you knew it not — in tolerably strict accordance 
with the usages of civilized warfare; moreover, you have 
been a King; and it would not be to the dignity and honour 
of Avelia that you should entirely disappear beneath the 
black waters of adversity. Therefore, listen, I pray you, to 
what is my purpose concerning you. 

“You shall take the oath of allegiance to Queen Ilia, and 
shall swear on your honour that you will never interest 
yourself in political matters; that you will never take arms 
against her Majesty, or dispute her authority; and, further, 
that you will never take part in, or countenance, any plot 
against her, or the peace of the country. Also, you shall live 
the remainder of your life in this country; and, in 
consideration of what you have been, and what you have 
lost, you shall yearly receive from the Avelian treasury such 
a sum as shall enable you to maintain yourself in comfort 


and without loss of dignity. Think over this proposal of mine 
at your leisure, and when you have given it due 
consideration — ” 

“Nay, Chief; nay!” interrupted Arotaa; “no 
consideration is necessary. Your proposal is so generously 
munificent, so graciously considerate, so far beyond the 
utmost that I have ever looked for, that there is but one 
possible answer — a warmly grateful acceptance of your 
princely offer. 

“And now, most noble Geoffrey, your surpassing 
clemency emboldens me to ask a further boon of you — one 
that I have learned to crave beyond all else, but which, up 
to this moment, I have not dared to hope for, lest I should 
be disappointed — and disappointment in this matter would 
render my life worthless to me. But you have now given me 
the courage to dare all; I pray you therefore to hearken 
favourably to my request. This lady” — taking Tanea by the 
hand — “is, I understand, your sister — ” 

I had been wondering what in the world this great 
boon could be upon which Arotaa was laying so much 
stress; but his concluding remark made_ everything 
perfectly clear in a moment. For had I not listened to a very 
similar appeal not so very long ago, as I one day stood on 
the deck of the Lanea, in Okananga harbour? I glanced at 
Tanea. Her eyes were downcast; her cheeks were suffused 
with blushes, and she trembled visibly. 

“It is even so, Arotaa; say on,” answered I, with a smile. 

“T will,” responded Arotaa, with more energy in his 
tones and more light in his eyes than I had hitherto seen 
during our interview. “My request, great sir, is this. If I can 
win the love of this the sweetest and most gentle lady that 
ever lived, will you give her to me to wife?” 

At this poor Tanea started to her feet, and would have 
fled to hide her confusion, could she have withdrawn her 
hand from that of Arotaa. But he held it fast, and turned 
upon her a gaze so full of yearning entreaty that after a 


moment she desisted, and stood passively by his side, 
glancing timidly from him to me the while. 

“How say you, Tanea? Think you that you could be 
happy as Arotaa’s wife?” said I. 

For the space of a few seconds the sweet girl hesitated, 
evidently overcome with confusion at Arotaa’s clearly 
unexpected declaration. She seemed to be endeavouring to 
realize the possibilities of this novel situation that had been 
presented to her with such startling abruptness. Finally, as 
her gaze met that of Arotaa, and dwelt there, a look of 
ineffable tenderness swam into her eyes, and, kneeling 
down beside the couch, she lovingly passed her arm round 
her patients neck; then looked up to me, and said — 

“Give me to him, dear brother Geoffrey; for while at 
first I thought that I only pitied him for his great 
misfortunes, now that he has asked you for me I know that I 
really love him with all my heart!” 

And, surrendering herself to Arotaa’s ardent embrace, 
she pressed a long, clinging, passionate kiss upon his lips. 

It was enough. I saw that Arotaa, conquered, 
dethroned, ruined, and shattered in health though he was, 
had triumphantly captured the virgin heart of sweet Tanea; 
and that the capture appeared to more than compensate 
him for all his misfortunes. I therefore did the only thing 
that was possible — gave the pair my heartiest fraternal 
blessing; and promptly retired. 

From that moment the progress of Arotaa toward 
recovery was phenomenally rapid; to such an extent, 
indeed, that three weeks later he was well enough to stand 
up with Oru and me in the great Temple of Tongatava, 
where we figured somewhat conspicuously in a certain very 
interesting triple ceremony that was there performed with 
unexampled pomp and splendour amid the enthusiastic 
rejoicings of the entire population of Avelia. 

Richard Clay & Sous, Limited, London and Bungay. 


CORRECTIONS MADE TO ORIGINAL TEXT 


Note compounded compound adjectives such as: 
‘steadily and rapidly increasing' or ‘experimental and 
training ship' were not hyphenated as they look ugly 

Although this is nominally a UK edition, some of the 
spellings etc. reflect US usage. The publishers (SPCK) 
typically just sold the same book in the US through their US 
agents. 


Page Original text >> Corrected text - reason for correction 

32 fore rigging >> fore-rigging - consistency 

33 sea anchor >> sea-anchor - consistency (twice) 

50 live stock >> livestock - more common form 

74 sun blinds >> sun-blinds - consistency 

77 firstborn >> first-born - consistency 

84 simplets >> simplest - spelling 

149 landing steps >> landing-steps - consistency 

183 awhile >> a while - incorrect form 

186 safe keeping >> safe-keeping - consistency 

189 remissnesss >> remissness - spelling 

189 towards >> toward - consistency 

234 lee rail>> lee-rail - consistency 

249 dispatch >> cutter dispatch-cutter - consistency 

263 towards >> toward - consistency 

269 profouudly >> profoundly - spelling 

290 other-than >> other than - spelling 

316 boats'-crews >> boats' crews - consistency 

318 rapidly increasing >> rapidly-increasing compound 
adjective 

335 war ship >> warship - consistency 

335 war ships >> warships - consistency 

337 war ships >> warships - consistency 

339 fellow-Advisers >> fellow Advisers - consistency 

346 Guards guards >> - consistency 


347 war ships >> warships - consistency 

362 persisten >> persistent - spelling 

403 grappling irons >> grappling-irons - consistency 
476 whilst >> while - consistency 

483 sternway >> stern-way - consistency 


